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THE   POLITICAL  THOUGHT  OF 
PLATO  AND  ARISTOTLE 

INTKODUCTION 

POIilTIGAL  thought  begins  with  the  Greeks.  Its  origin  is 
connected  with  what  may  be  called  the  secularity  of  the 
Treek  mind.  Instead  of  projecting  themselves  into  the  sphere 
i  religion,  like  the  peoples  of  India  and  Judea,  instead  of  taking 
his  world  on  trust,  and  seeing  it  by  faith,  the  Greeks  took  their 
tand  in  the  realm  of  thought,  and  daring  to  wonder  about  things 
jsible,  they  attempted  to  conceive  of  the  world  in  the  light  of 
eason.  It  is  a  natural  instinct  to  acquiesce  in  the  order  of 
hings  presented  in  experience.  It  is  easy  to  accept  the  physical  Ongin  of 
7orld,  and  the  world  of  man's  institutions,  as  inevitable,  and  tho^ht  i 
0  raise  no  question  either  of  man's  relations  to  nature,  or  of  ^'^^ 
be  relations  of  the  individual  to  institutions  like  the  family  or 
Itate.  If  any  such  questionings  arise,  they  can  readily  be  stifled 
ly  the  answer  out  of  the  whirlwind :  "  Shall  he  that  cavilleth 
ontend  with  the  Almighty  ?  "  But  such  acquiescence,  natural 
Q  all  ages  to  the  religious  mind,  was  impossible  to  the  Greek. 
le  had  not  the  faith  which  can  content  itself  with  the  simple 
efeience  of  all  things  to  God.  Whatever  the  reason  (whether 
i  WM  dae  to  the  disturbing  effect  of  early  migrations,  or  to  a 
ivio  OKganisation  in  many  commonwealths,  preventing  the  rise 
[  one  uiUTersal  and  majestic  Church),  the  fact  is  indisputable, 
lat  the  religious  motive  appealed  little  to  the  Greek.^  Nor 
•d  be,  therefore,  that  sense  of  the  littleness  of  human  thought 
nd  mademwcfm,  which  might  induce  him  to  regard  himself  as  a 

lor  tho  looal  deities  of  the  city  springB  from  a  political  rather 
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thing  other  than  that  which  the  State  constantly  enforced  as 
such?  If  there  was  such  a  discrepancy,  how  had  it  arisen,  and 
how  had  a  communion  come  to  be  formed  which  enforced  a 
conception  of  justice  different  from  that  of  the  natural  man  ?  «k^ 
Sach  were  the  questions  which,  it  seems,  would  naturally  arise 
[and  which  did  arise  in  Athens  during  the  fifth  century)  as  a 
result  of  the  peculiar  character  of  political  life  in  Greece.  The 
ietachment  of  the  individual  from  the  State,  which  is  theoretic- 
ally a  necessary  condition  of  political  science,  had  already  been 
attained  in  practice,  in  the  life  of  the  *'  city  " ;  and  the  Greek 
citizen,  thoroughly  as  he  was  identified  with  his  city,  was  yet 
sufficiently  independent,  and  so  far  a  separate  moment  in  the 
action  of  the  community,  that  he  could  think  himself  over 
against  it,  and  so  come  by  a  philosophy  of  its  meaning.  In 
other  words,  the  Greek  "city**  depended  upon  a  principle, 
unrealised  but  implicit,  of  rational  coherence ;  and  just  because 
that  principle  was  already  implicitly  there,  it  was  the  more 
easy  for  conscious  reason  to  apply  itself  to  the  solution  of  the 
problem  of  political  association. 

In  yet  other  ways  did  the  existence  of  the  city-state  afford 
a  basis  for  political  thought.  Unlike  the  States  of  the  Oriental  constit 
world,  it  was  not  stationary :  it  possessed  a  principle  of  growth,  ^u^ 
and  had  known  a  cycle  of  changes.  Sparta  was  the  one  State  ^o^g^ 
of  the  Greek  world  which  had  maintained  a  steady  tradition  of 
unbroken  continuity  in  its  government:  in  other  cities  there 
had  been  a  development  which  had  almost  everywhere  followed 
the  same  order,  from  monarchy  to  aristocracy,  from  aristocracy 
to  tyranny,  from  tyranny  to  democracy.  These  changes  must 
have  conduced  in  two  ways  to  the  growth  of  political  thought. 
In  the  first  place,  they  accumulated  a  number  of  data  for 
ia^iiry.  Instead  of  any  single  type  of  constitution,  history 
pnanlai  a  variety ;  and  while  speculation  may  be  silent  before 
i  BiniJto  instance,  a  number  of  types  inevitably  suggests  com- 
^•risoii  sad  discussion.  But  it  may  be  suggested  that  the  last 
iC  th^  ^7P^  furthered  the  growth  of  political  thought  still 

afditsotly.  Aristocracy  had  not  given  way  to  democracy 
III  s  struggle ;  and  democracy  had  still  to  maintain  itself 
ifpAibt  the  claims  of  wealth  and  nobility.  On  the  ground  of 
llMMf 9  ss  well  as  in  actual  life,  this  struggle  made  itself  felt. 
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oode  of  conduct  peculiar  to  itself.  Such  a  code  found  its 
motion  in  the  force  of  public  opinion  by  which  it  had  been 
rested.  Concentrated  and  intense,  that  opinion  bore  upon  each 
idividoal  with  a  weight  which  we  can  hardly  imagine :  where 
ich  knew  his  neighbour  (and  this  is  one  of  the  conditions 
hich  Aristotle  postulates  for  a  proper  city),  and  each  was  con- 
imed  about  his  neighbour's  behaviour,  it  would  be  hard  for 
ay  man  to  go  against  the  tone  and  habit  of  his  city's  life.  The 
ity  formed  a  moral  being,  with  a  set  character  of  its  own ; 
nd  its  members,  as  the  funeral  speech  of  Pericles  shows,  were 
Duscioas  of  the  individuality  of  their  city,  and  could  contrast 
s  character  with  that  of  others.  A  political  consciousness  had 
lias  developed  in  the  Greek  States.  Each  was  aware  of  itself 
s  a  rounded  whole,  possessed  of  a  moral  life,  created  and  sus- 
uned  by  itself ;  and  it  expressed  this  sense  in  the  conception 
f  the  ''  self-Bufficingness  "  or  avrapxeia  of  each  political  unit. 
tecanse  it  was  self-sufficing,  each  State  claimed  to  be  self- 
oveming:  avrovofda  flowed  inevitably  from  aurapxeia;  and 
n  inherent  right  of  independent  existence  was  postulated  for 
very  city.  No  wonder,  then,  that  men  began  to  discuss  the 
lUne  of  each  of  these  distinct  types,  or  that  the  political  con- 
ciouaness  of  a  separate  individuality  issued  in  political  reflec- 

\OJL 

It  would  thus  appear  that  the  political  condition  of  the  city- 
tftte  tended  to  produce  a  growth  of  political  thought,  first,  be- 
aose  the  city  was  a  self-governing  community  whose  relation  to 
»  members  demanded  investigation ;  secondly,  because  the  city 
md  gone  through  a  process  of  growth  which  at  once  supplied  the 
ata  for  thought,  and,  in  its  last  stage,  administered  an  impulse ;  Greek  po 
iBtly,  because  the  co-existence  of  different  types  of  cities,  each  ^e^^i  ^ 
onsdous  of  its  own  identity,  suggested  a  comparison  of  types  ^^**^ 
nd  the  search  for  the  ideal.  /  But  the  political  thought,  which 
ettli  with  the  city-state,  is  inevitably  coloured  by  the  peculiar 
mdHkrnM  of  its  subject.    The  iroXi*:  was  an  ethical  society ;  and 
Olitioal  science,  as  the  science  of  such  society,  became  in  the 
of  the  Greeks  particularly  and  predominantly  ethical. 
eonstitution  is  to  Aristotle  the  State ;  and  the  constitutiou^^ 
I  111  only  '"  an  arrangement  of  offices,"  but  also  ''  a  manner 
f  Mb".     It  is  more  than  a  legal  structure:  it  is  also  a  moral 
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id  (hat  of  moral  law.     Political  science  is  a  trilogy.    It' 
3ory  of  the  State ;  but  it  is  also  a  theory  of  morals  and  iv' 
law.     It  contains  two  subjects,  which  have  since  been 
from  its  scope,  and  treated  as  separate  spheres. 
.  this  conception  of  political  science  there  flow  certain  Cbnaequept 
js  between  Greek  political  thought  and  our  modern  8^k  thoug 
thinking.     The  conception  of  the  State  as  an  ethical. 
)n  for  the  attainment  of  virtue  meant  a  conception  of 
ons  of  the  State  to  the  individual  different  from  any 
current  to-day.     Although,  as  has  been  said,  the  Greek  -^ 
3f  himself  as  one  who  counted  for  what  he  was  worth 
tnmunity — although  he  regarded  himself  as  a  moment 
nining  its  action,  the  fact  remains  that  in  the  political 
of  Greece  the  notion  of  the  individual  is  not  prominent, 
conception  of  rights  seems  hardly  to  have  been  attained.^ 
rhaps,  precisely  because  the  individual  felt  himself  an 
I  in  the  life  of  th^  whole,  that  he  did  not  endeavour  to 
jhts  against  the  whole.     Secure  in  his  social  value,  he 
trouble  about  his  individual  **  person  *'.    And  hence, 
from  an  ethical  point  of  view,  and  from  the  conception 
ate  as  a  moral  association,  Greek  thought  always  postu- 
jolidarity  which  is  foreign  to  most  modem  thinking, 
vidual  and  the  State  were  so  much  one  in  their  moral     / 
that  the  State  was  expected  and  was  able  to  exercise 
nt  of  coercion  which  seems  to  us  strange.     Both  by 
id  by  Aristotle  the  positive  inculcation  of  goodness  is 

as  the  mission  of  the  State.     They  start  from  the     \ 
they  look  for  the  means  by  which  its  life  and  purpose     | 
mpressed  upon  the  individual.     To  the  modern  thinker     i 
ion  of  the  State  is  preventive :  its  function  is  the  re- 
hindrances  (rather  than  the  application  of  a  stimulus) 
oral  life.     We  start  from  the  individual :  we  regard  him 
ised  of  rights  (only  too  often  of  ''  natural "  rights  inde- 
of  social  recognition),  and  we  expect  the  State  to  guaran- 
1  rights  and,  by  so  doing,  to  secure  the  conditions  of  a 
ous  growth  of  chcuracter.     We  are  anxious  that  the 
nee  of  th^  State  should  not  introduce  too  much  auto- 
nto  the  life  of  its  members.     Our  motto  is — Better  the 
.  good  act  done  from  within,  than  the  whole  enforced 
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:>t,  and  for,  the  legislator.  The  Greeks  believed  that  the  dif- 
Eerent  tones  and  tempers  of  their  States  were  due  to  the  action 
3f  sages  Uke  Lycurgns  or  Solon,  who  had  cast  the  moulds  in 
^hich  the  lives  of  their  fellows  were  ever  afterwards  shaped. 
The  customs  which  had  grown  by  quiet  accretion  from  many 
ainds,  the  institutions  which  the  accidents  of  war  and  it  might 
m  conditions  of  climate  had  fashioned,  the  manners  and  habits 
vhich  luck  had  suggested  and  imitation  made  inveterate — all 
hese  were  to  Greece  the  laws  of  a  Lycurgus,  or  still  more 
>riniitive  Minos.  It  is  indeed  a  natural  and  universal  instinct 
o  refer  what  has  been  the  slow  process  of  a  people's  mind  to 
he  flat  of  the  greatest  of  its  sons ;  and  if  it  gave  Greece  the 
igare  of  Lycurgus,  it  has  also  given  England  the  figure  of 
yfred.  But  it  is  an  instinct  which  would  seem  to  have  been 
particularly  present  in  the  Greeks.  It  may  be,  that  their  artistic 
temper  demanded  that  institutions  should  appear  as  the  rounded 
product  of  a  single  chisel :  it  is  certainly  true  that  the  colonial 
expansion,  which  is  so  great  a  feature  of  Greek  history,  involved 
the  action  of  real  and  historical  legislators.  In  any  case,  the 
6gnre  of  the  legislator  seems  to  occupy  the  minds  of  political 
thinkers.  They  regard  themselves  as  imaginary  law-givers, 
drawing,  as  the  first-bom  of  their  thought,  the  full  plan  of  what 
should  be,  and  sketching  next  the  proper  lines  on  which  the 
giTen  and  actual  may  be  rebuilt.  If  an  actual  legislator  had  thus 
Diade  the  past,  why  should  not  a  philosopher  make  the  present, 
moulding  matter  according  to  his  will,  as  the  legislator  had 
ione  before?  There  is  always  this  practical  bent  in  Greek 
political  thought.  The  treatises  in  which  it  issues  are  meant, 
like  MachiaveUi's  Prince,  as  manuals  for  the  statesman.  Particu- 
larly is  this  the  case  with  Plato.  True  to  the  mind  of  his  master 
Socrates,  he  ever  made  it  the  aim  of  his  knowledge  that  it 
should  issue  in  action ;  and  if  the  tales  of  his  Sicilian  experiences 
Mre  tmet  he  even  attempted  to  translate  his  philosophy  into 
ketion  himBelf,  or  at  any  rate  to  induce  Dionysius  to  realise  the 
Mipes  of  the  BepubUc.  Nor  shall  we  do  justice  to  Aristotle 
ioIms  we  remember  that  the  Politics  also  is  meant  to  be  "  the 
Mi^t  of  whoso  wisheth  "  to  found  a  colony,  or  to  reform  a 
3taliL  As  the  Ethics  is  intended  to  make  men  good,  so  the 
RoMMNi  is  meant  to  preserve  and  improve  States. 
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does  not  mean  that  they  had  forgotten  the  indicative.  To  be  able 
to  know  and  to  assert  the  truth  is  the  aim  of  political  science 
to  Aristotle,  even  though  he  generally  expresses  himself  in  the 
imperative,  and — by  dividing  science  into  theoretical  and  prac- 
tical, and  classifying  politics  as  practical — emphasises  the  value 
of  the  science  of  politics  as  a  director  of  practice. 

We  have  now  seen  what  were  the  main  peculiarities  of  the  Distinction  of 
political  thought  which  the  city-state  produced.    It  was  a  thought!  soctety  *** 
which  conceived  the  State  as  a  moral  association,  and,  as  a 
result,  approached  its  subject  from  an  ethical  point  of  view.     It 
was  a  thought  which  was  so  closely  allied  with  practice,  that 
it  always  conceived  itself  as  pre-eminently  a  practical  study. 
One  feature  of  Greek  politics  still  presents  itself,  as  of  vital  im- 
portance in  determining  the  course  of  Greek  political  thought, 
a  feature  of  the  pathology  rather  than  the  physiology  of  the 
State,  but  one  which,  just  because  political  thought  was  prac- 
tical and  medicinal,  had  all  the  greater  effects  upon  the  line  of 
its  movement.    The  Greeks,  to  use  Hegel's  terminology,  never 
distinguished  with  sufficient  clearness  between  "society"  and 
"  State "   between  the  complex  of  economic  classes,  who  by 
their  different  contributions  form  the  social  whole,  but  are  im- 
mersed in  individual  interests,  and  the  neutral,  impartial  and 
mediating  authority  of  the  sovereign,  who  corrects  the  indi- 
vidualism of  society  in   the  light  of  the  common  interest  of 
which  he  is  the  incarnate  representative.     Much  depends  on 
keeping  the  State  distinct  from  society,  on  preserving  the  media- 
tory and  corrective  authority  pure  and  intact  from  the  influence 
of  the  interests  which  it  controls.    To  secure  such  a  distinction, 
such  an  integrity,  is  as  much  a  concern  of  the  modern  State  as 
it  was  of  the  ancient.    There  is  still  the  danger  that  some  social 
class,  some  economic  interest,  may  infect  the  purity  of  the  State, 
and,  capturing  the  powers  of  the  Government,  direct  them  to  its 
pmifte  advantage.    On  the  other  hand,  there  is  always  a  danger 
thai  ths  State  may  harden  into  a  repressive  crust,  which  prevents 
Iki  fkM  growth  of  society,  as  it  may  be  said  to  have  done  in 
tkalatwdays  of  the  Boman  Empire,  when  such  organs  of  society 
H  tl^e  mmmioipvum  or  collegium  were  rigorously  regimented  and 
finaJniBed,    From  this  point  of  view  it  may  be  argued  that  the 
pklMl  aofliety  ought  to  modify  the  action  of  government,  and 
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e  problem  of  discovering  a  scheme,  by  which  the  different 
might  work  harmoniously,  and  manufacture  and  agricul- 
ight  both  be  protected,  without  any  detriment  resulting  to 
xom  the  preference  shown  to  the  other.  Such  a  concordia 
i  Plato  sought  to  attain  in  the  BepubUoj  by  the  creation  of 
dised  class  of  governors  detached  from  society  by  a  system 
imunism — an  attempt  at  once  to  differentiate  "  State  " 
Society,"  and  to  discover  an  organ  for  the  realisation 
common  good.  The  same  aim  was  pursued  by  Aristotle 
it  by  different  means.  In  opposition  to  Plato,  who  sought 
tute  a  human  sovereign,  Aristotle  fled  to  the  conception 
^ral  and  dispassionate  law  as  the  true  sovereign  of  the 
Realising,  however,  the  need  of  human  agency  to  enforce  I 
id  alive  to  the  truth  that  laws  are  what  men  make  them 
manner  of  their  enforcing,  he  sought  in  the  ''middle 
the  mediator  and  arbitrator  between  contending  factions, 
ler  extreme  rules,  but  the  middle  class,  which  shares  in 
Brest  of  both,  is  supreme,  then  in  its  supremacy  the  cor^ 
yrdinium  is  established,  and  the  common  good  has  found 
an  of  its  realisation. 

Far  we  have  regarded  the  city-state,  and  the  general  con- 
of  its  life,  as  the  material  with  which  political  thought 
;upied,  and  to  which  it  adjusted  its  conclusions.  But  it  Athens  and 
be  noticed,  in  conclusion,  that  there  were  two  States  in  par-  ^p**^ 
which  occupied  the  attention,  and  helped  to  determine  the 
of  both  Plato  and  Aristotle.  The  two  were  Athens  and 
—pre-eminently  and  particularly  Athens.  In  Athens  Plato 
istotle  spent  the  best  part  of  their  lives ;  and  Athenian 
ms  were  those  which  they  naturally  observed.  But  it  was 
rely  facts  like  these  which  make  their  political  philosophy 
ophy  of  Athens  :  it  was  the  fact  that  in  Athens  there  was 
f  doveloped  political  life,  with  its  appropriate  and  regular 
ultieh  had  attained  to  full  self-consciousness.  Whether 
ti]loft>phers  admired  the  development,  here  was  a  full  and 
qMsimen  of  its  kind  for  their  study :  whether  or  no  they 
wHh  its  theory,  they  had  a  theory  to  examine.  Freedom 
e  oUomed  as  a  birth-right ;  and  by  freedom  men  under- 
le  right  of  "  living  as  one  hked  **  in  social  matters,  and 
eralgnty  of  the  majority  in  political  affairs.    Equality 
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expression  which  the  individual  attained  in  Athens,  with  the 
order  and  the  nnity  which  the  State  enforced  in  Sparta. 

No  political  philosophy  can  be  detached  from  its  environ- CopD«<tioo  of 
ment  in  history;  and  most  of  the  great  works  of  political ^|j[^i^^^^ 
Uiinkers,  the  Prtnce  of  Machiavelli,  the  LevicUhan  of  Hobbes, 
the  Ccmirai  Social  of  Bonssean,  have  something  of  the  nature 
of  poUtical  pamphlets  addressed  to  the  conditions  of  their  times. 
Plato  and  Aristotle  show  this  tendency  all  the  more  strongly, 
because  they  had  a  conception  of  political  science  as  a  practical 
and  remedial  thing.  Especially  is  it  visible  in  Plato,  who  had 
more  of  the  spirit  of  a  prophet  and  reformer  than  had  Aristotle, 
and  was  therefore  led  to  address  himself  still  more  to  actual 
tendencies  and  conditions.  But  in  dealing  with  the  works  of  both, 
we  have  always  to  remember,  not  only  the  general  character  of 
the  city-state  of  which  they  spoke,  but  also  the  peculiar  tempta- 
tions and  difficulties  which  it  had  to  face ;  nor  must  we  forget, 
that  while  they  are  speaking  of  city-states  and  their  temptations, 
they  have  always  in  the  back  of  their  minds  those  two  States, 
whose  rivalry  had  distracted  Greece  in  the  Peloponnesian  War, 
and  whoBe  opposing  aims  and  traits  so  obviously  challenged  atten- 
tion and  comparison.  Their  philosophy  is  of  the  Greek,  and  for 
the  Greek ;  nor  was  it  until  the  city-state  was  being  absorbed 
in  the  empire  of  Macedon  that  a  new  type  of  experience,  more 
[analogous  to  our  own,  suggested  to  the  Cynics  and  Stoics  a 
political  tiieory,  with  which  a  modern  mind  can  readily  sym- 
jfiathise.  From  the  theory  of  the  city-state  philosophy  leapt  to 
A  theory  of  the  world -state:  from  the  theory  of  the  world- state 
m  has  turned  back  in  modem  times  to  that  of  a  nation-state. 
Tet  through  all  its  mutations  it  has  retained  a  fundamental 
unity.  Even  if  Greek  philosophy  is  a  philosophy  of  the  Greek 
and  for  the  Greek,  yet  the  Greek  was  a  man,  and  his  city  was 
a  State ;  and  the  theory  of  the  Greek  and  his  7roXi9  is,  in  all  its 
essentials,  a  theory  of  man  and  the  State — a  theory  which  is 
-aiwAJi  true.  The  setting  may  be  old-fashioned :  the  stone  it- 
•lilmnaiiia  the  sama  We  do  not  therefore  come  to  the  study 
of  Ab  phikacq^^hy  of  the  city-state,  as  to  a  subject  of  historical 
intanpt :  we  come  to  the  study  of  something,  in  which  we  still 
mov#  luid  live.  The  city-state  was  different  from  the  nation- 
state  dt  to-day ;  but  it  was  only  different  in  the  sense  that  it 
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was  a  more  vital  and  intense  form  of  the  same  thing, 
the  individual  might  realise  himself  more  easily  and  cl< 
a  part  of  the  State,  because  its  size  permitted,  and  its  syf 
primary  government  encouraged,  such  realisation.     In 
ing  it  we  axe  studjring  the  ideal  of  our  modem  States  :  wei 
studying  a  thing,  which  is  as  much  of  to-day  as  of  yesj 
because  it  is,  in  its  essentials,  for  ever. 
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CHAPTER  I 

THE  PRB-SOCRATIOS,  SOCRATES,  AND  THE  MINOR  SOORATICS 

Pbgyebbial  Thought  and  the  Philosophy  op  Nature 

•§  1-  T^HE  beginnings  of  political  and  of  moral  philosophy 

1      in  Greece  are  to  be  found  in  isolated  apophthegms 

(^liara  fipdx^a  a^Mfivrffiopevra,  as  Plato  says),  the  product  of  Proverbial 

the  proverbifid  stage  of  thought,  in  which  single  aper9us  are  ^  *  *^^  ^ 

tersely  expressed  in  a  brief  sentence.    The  time  has  not  yet 

come  for  the  reflection  which  sees  life  steadily,  and  sees  it 

whole;  but  experience  hfi^  taught,  or  inquisitive  eyes  have 

seen,  some  facet  of  the  truth,  and  the  sparkle  which  has  thus 

been  caught  has  been  preserved  for  ever  in  some  saying.     Such 

'sententious  maxims  were  dear  to  the  Greeks;  and  in  the  tragedies 

;  of  the  fifth  century  there  are  still  many  to  be  found.    But  the 

stage  of  proverbial  thought  appears  in  its  purity  partly  in  the 

sayings  of  the  Seven  Wise  Men,  partly  in  the  writers  of  elegiac 

jor  even  epic  verse.    Here  we  find  something  of  a  philosophy, 

-sometimes  marked  by  a  crude  utilitarianism,  sometimes  by 

1^  homely  expressions  of  a  deeper  truth.     The  Seven  Wise  Men 

were  for  the  most  part  statesmen ;  and  scattered  among  their 

ethical  sayings,  such  as  fMjBkv  Ayav,  we  naturally  find  political 

truths  like  apxh  avBpa  Sel^ei  (''OfiBce  will  prove  the  stuff  of 

which  a  man  is  made  ").    Plutarch,  indeed,  in  the  ConvMwn 

jBeptem  Sapieniium,  introduces  the  Seven  Sages  in  the  act  of 

^disciiMiiig  the  conditions    necessary  to    the    greatest  happi- 

»aMi  d  m  State,  and  he  professes  to  give  the  opinions  held 

\f  «wh  of  ihe  seven.    Plato  tells  us  that  the  fruits  of  their 

witioM  nwe  dedicated  by  the  seven  in  congress  to  the  Temple 

of  Afilp  mt  IM^i.^    The  Ampictyons  inscribed  their  sayings 

,     •  » Protagoras,  343  B. 
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3tate  into  its  desired  haven,  Alcseus  "  cannot  comprehend  the 
strife  of  winds"  which  buffets  the  ship  of  state  at  Mitylene, 
where  Pittacus  is  ruling  as  dictator;  and  Tyrtseus'  verse  is 
3ot  only  a  trumpet-call  to  battle,  but  a  political  sermon  in  praise 
>f  law-abidingness  (evvofiia), 

§  2.  The  next  epoch  in  the  history  of  Greek  political  thought 
s  that  which  is  marked  by  the  influence  of  natural  philosophy. 
Here  we  reach  the  age  of  reflection.  Puzzled  by  the  riddle  of 
ihe  physical  universe,  seemingly  composed  of  many  elements,  yet 
iable  to  changes  which  transmuted  each  one  of  these  into  an- 
other, men  cast  about  to  find  the  one  identical,  the  single  sub- 
stratum of  matter  which  underlay  all  the  elements,  and  from 
vehich  they  all  proceeded.  This  single  substratum  of  matter, 
tiowever  it  might  be  conceived,  they  called  <f>v<nf: — Nature.  It 
is  perhaps  too  readily  assumed,  that  before  Socrates  men  studied 
N^atore  alone,  and  that  thinkers  were  first  induced  by  his  ex- 
Eimple  to  study  Man  {nO¥))^  But  the  conclusions  at  which  the 
pre-Socratics  arrived  about  Matter  were  not  mere  theories 
of  physical  scientists  dealing  with  a  problem  of  chemistry  : 
they  were,  to  those  who  propounded  them,  solutions  of  the 
riddle  of  the  universe.  As  such,  they  applied  to  the  life  of 
man  as  much  as  they  did  to  the  life  of  the  earth.  Conclusions 
with  regard  to  the  elements  of  physical  nature  and  their  mutual 
relations  involved  similar  conclusions  about  the  elements  of 
man's  moral  nature  and  the  connection  of  those  elements — 
about  the  elements  of  the  State  and  the  scheme  by  which  they 
were  united.  This  step  from  the  physical  truth  to  its  moral 
counterpart  was  perhaps  made  most  readily  by  the  Pythagoreans 
of  the  fifth  century,  when  they  turned  the  ritual  of  Pythagoras  Pythagorean. 
into  a  system  of  philosophy.  The  unity  to  which  they  had  re- 
duced physical  elements  was  not  a  material  substance,  such  as 
wis  postulated  by  most  of  the  Ionic  philosophers,  but  the  more 
iounaterifti'  principle  of  number.  Such  a  principle  was  easily 
iKtended  to  the  moral  world  of  man's  conduct.     The  under- 

^  Arwtoll*,  however  (on  whoso  dicta  thin  assumption  is  based,  r/.  Met., 
967  b  L-4,  1078  b  17-19),  while  ho  speaks  of  Socrates  as  n€p\  ra  rjOixa  irpay- 
Tf  does  not  say  that  ho  was  the  first  to  turn  to  Ethics,  but  that  he 
i£jtiA  to  intooduoe  definitions,  and  that  he  introduced  them  in  the 
BUiics. 
*]|  m  true  that  the  Pytliagoreans  regarded  number  as  extended  in  space. 
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more  spiritual  content  and  a  deeper  tmtb.  Jastice  is  an  ad" 
jastment,  bnt  an  adjustment  which  gives  to  each  of  the  spiritual! 
hctois  which  go  to  form  the  State — reason,  spirit  and  appetite — 
its  right  and  proper  place.  In  Aristotle's  theory  of  "  particular  " 
iostice  the  formal  and  numerical  aspect  of  the  Pythagorean  ^ 
x}nception  is  stitl  more  obviously  present.  The  theory  of  dis- 
aibutive  and  corrective  justice  in  the  fifth  Book  of  the  Ethict, 
wd  the  apphcation  of  a  theory  of  justice  to  commerce  in 
the  first  Book  of  the  Politics,  owe  something  to  Pythagorean 
teaching.^ 

Thoa,  then,  had  the  Pythagoreans  helped  the  growth  ofiPrtbi^-orMiu 
political  science  by  their  application  of  the  principles  of  natural; "  p°  '  "■ 
philosophy  to  the  State.  A  later  generation  assigned  to  Pytha- 
s^ros  hinuelf  the  tenets  of  his  later  disciples,  and  believed  that 
E^thagoras  had  attempted  to  realise  them  in  practice.  Tradi- 
tion told  of  a  club  of  Three  Hundred  founded  by  Pythagoras  at 
Croton,  which  consisted  of  yonng  men  trained,  like  the  Platonic 
guardians,  in  philosophy,  and,  like  them,  governing  the  State  in 
the  light  of  their  philosophy.*  The  Pythagorean  principle  tcowi 
TO  T&p  ^\»v  ("  The  goods  of  friends  are  common  property") 
was  interpreted  into  an  anticipation  of  the  communism  advocated 
by  Plato.  We  may,  however,  regard  these  traditions  and  inter- 
pretations as  a  later  reading  of  Platonic  ideas  into  the  mind  of 
"  the  master  " :  ipie  non  dixit.  The  Pythagorean  order  was  in 
reality  a  body  of  Disciples,  meeting  both  to  bear  the  mysteries 
of  ritual  and  taboo  and  to  join  in  vegetarian  syssitia  (the  basis 
:>{  the  supposed  communism),  and  interfering  in  politics,  as  it 
did  at  Croton,  only  because  its  members  formed  an  aristocratic 
slnb,  and  because  any  aristocratic  club  would  naturally  try  to 
influence  the  State.*    In  this  indirect  way  philosophy  (snch  as 

■  ArirtotU  (Elhiet,  v.,  1132  b22)  objecte  to  the PythAgorean  definition  of 
joBtice  la  tnera  requibJ.  Such  ■  definition  disregarda  motive,  in  the  nphere 
t  it  applicable  to  distributiva  jiutice  (which  awards 
ds  diSerenoea  of  worth.  But  he  holds  that  "pro- 
.  bond  of  the  SUt«.  It  Berres  the  StAt«  aa  the 
ind  diatribution  :  it  regulates  the  general  dealingu 
other  ;  it  in  the  bnaiu  uC  commercial  exchange,  the 
oUy  as  he  haa  received, 

that  the  lliree  Hundred  were  tnught  that  the  world 
rtne  of  number,  and  wore  meant  to  influenoe  the 
}ria  tvKoviua.    But  Pythagorai  was  an  Ionian  I 
;  Bamet,  Early  Greek  PAtioMpAy,  94-96. 
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leftitB  course,  finds  its  counterpart  in  the  saying  that  the  people 
must  fight  for  their  law  as  much  as  for  their  city's  walls.  This 
parallel  between  the  law  of  the  world  and  the  law  of  the  State 
appears  also  in  Anaximander,  when  he  speaks  of  the  physical 
elements  as ''  suffering  sentence  ot  justice  and  paying  the  penalty 
one  to  another  for  their  injustice,**  and  explains  thereby  the 
phenomena  of  change.  But  Anaximander  is  here  arguing,  not 
from  Nature  to  man,  but  from  what  he  regards  as  the  inevitable 
law  of  human  conduct  to  Nature ;  ^  and  the  same  may  be  true 
of  Heraclitus.  Yet  there  is  some  ground  for  thinking  that 
Heraclitus  argued  from  physics  to  politics,  and  not  from  politics 
to  physics.  He  held  that  truth  lay  in  to  ^vpov,  the  conamon 
and  identical  substance  of  reason.^  To  this  ''the  thinker  must 
cling,  and  not  to  his  own  wisdom,  even  as  a  city  should  to  law  ". 
All  the  more  should  a  city  hold  fast  to  the  law  which  was  its 
^uvoVf  and  therefore  the  truth  of  its  practical  life,  because  ''all 
human  laws  are  sustained  by  the  one  divine  law,  which  is  in- 
finitely strong,  and  suffices,  and  more  than  suffices,  for  them 
all  *'.  Thus  are  human  laws  explained  by  the  physical  law  of 
the  world :  the  physical  law  vivifies  the  laws  of  the  moral  world. 
Laws  are  emanations  of  that  one  law :  they  are  embodiments  of 
the  common  substance  of  reason,  which  is  fire.  This  line  of 
thought  led  HeracUtus  to  adopt  an  aristocratic  temper.  "  Though 
wisdom  is  common,  the  many  live  as  if  they  had  a  wisdom  of 
their  own  ** ;  but  "  what  wisdom  or  sense  have  the  masses  ?  many 
are  evil,  few  are  good  ".  "  The  Ephesians  ought  to  hang  them- 
selves :  they  have  expelled  Hermodorus,  the  best  man  among 
them,  saying '  Lee  there  be  no  best  man  among  us  '.**  Yet  "  one 
man  is  as  good  as  ten  thousand  to  me,  if  he  be  the  best  *\  Here 
we  see  something  of  a  Platonic  character  in  Heraclitus :  the 
one  man  who  has  clung  to  the  common  (who  has  seen,  as  Plato 
would  say,  the  Idea  of  the  Good)  is  better  than  any  many- 
headed  Demos.  And  yet  again  there  is  something  in  Hera- 
clituB  of  the  Stoic  cosmopolitan :  the  "  wise  man  "  is  wise  by 
clinging  to  the  common  unity  of  reason  which  pervades  all  the 
world ;  and  the  ideal  State  of  such  a  man  will  be,  in  the  long 
ran,  a  State  which  embraces  the  world. 

'  Of.  Frofeesor  Burnet^  TrUemational  Journal  of  Ethics,  viu,  328  sqq, 
*lliis  sabsUnoe  Heraclitus  oonoeived  materudly  as  fire. 
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Some  of  the  Ionic  philosophers  exercised  an  infli 
actual  politics ;  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  here,  as  in 
the  Pythagoreans,  there  is  no  divorce  between  theory  and 
tice,  between  philosophy  and  politics.   When  Plato  and 
busied  themselves  with  writing  practical  works  on 
and  even  (it  may  be)  with  actual  attempts  to  influence 
cians,  they  had  many  examples  before  them.    Heraclitali^ 
are  told,  refused  to  take  any  part  in  public  life  at  Ephesos^^ 
he  was  at  any  rate  **  king  "  of  Ephesus,  the  priest  of  a 
of  mysteries ;  and  Thales  is  reported  to  have  urged  the  ! 
of  Asia  Minor  to  unite  in  a  federation  with  its  Capitol  at 
The  report  comes  from  Herodotus :  the  suggestion  of  a 
State  is  remarkable.    Like  Thales,  the  Eleatic  philoso]^< 
exercised  an  influence  in  Politics.    Parmenides  is  said  to 
given  laws  to  Elea:  Zeno,  his  pupil,  is  recorded  by  Stnlx)! 
have  deserved  well  of  his  State,  and  is  said  to  have  a1 
to  defend  its  liberty  against  a  tyrant.    A  like  activity  is 
recorded  of  Empedocles  of  Agrigentum.    He  would  appMyr 
have  been  a  democratic  leader  in  his  native  city,  and  a  el 
of  equality  :  he  destroyed  the  caucus  of  the  Thousand,  and 
offered  but  refused  the  position  of  king, 
aturai  ana-         It  is  when  we  tum  to  the  Athens  of  the  later  fifth  oenl 
IftiJougSt^Lt"  that  we  first  find  any  real  political  thought,  existing  as  a 
*^®°"  stantive  and  independent  fact.    However  much  attention 

physical  philosophers  may  have  paid  to  political  life, 
political  theory  was  but  an  off-shoot  of  their  cosmology,  and 
accident  of  their  attempt  to  find  a  material  substratum  out 
which  the  world  of  change  was  produced.  When  we  atl 
to  discover  what  Athenians  were  thinking  in  the  later 
century,  we  seem  to  see  men  reflecting  primarily  about  polil 
and  the  world  of  man's  conduct  and  institutions :  if  th^  tad 
to  physics,  it  is  "  by  way  of  illustration,"  and  to  get  ezaDHptal 
(which,  they  fancy,  will  serve  as  proofs)  for  their  political  idaia 
Physical  science  had  come  to  Athens  with  Anaxagoras,  dlltiii| 
the  ascendency  of  Pericles,  who  may  have  introduced  the  "j^bSkh 
sophy  of  Ionia  to  Athens  as  part  of  a  policy  of  imparting  to  tU 
Athenians  **  something  of  the  flexibility  and  openness  of  mari 

^  Aristotle  iUustratee  his  pnMstical  wisdom,  in  the  first  book  of  the  Pol 
by  the  story  of  the  "  corner    in  oil-presses. 
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characterised  their  kinsmen  across  the  sea  ".^  Archelaas 
)D8,  a  disciple  of  Anaxagoras,  and  according  to  tradition 
Bter  of  Socrates,  was,  we  are  told  by  Diogenes  Laertins, 
}  of  the  physicists,  and  the  first  of  the  moralists,  deliver- 
t;nres  on  law  and  jnstice.  Under  snch  impulses  it  would 
bat  at  Athens,  somewhere  about  430  B.C.  or  soon  after- 
physical  analogies  began  to  be  drawn  by  thinkers  who 

to  defend  the  existence  of  the  State  in  general,  and  the 
ratic  constitution  in  particular  ;  for,  as  it  has  already  been 
bed,  the  defence  of  democracy  is  the  natural  beginning 
deal  thought.  Nature  was  conceived  by  these  thinkers^ 
eleological  scheme — not,  however,  as  fulfilling  an  im- 
t  end,  but  as  having  for  its  aim  and  object  the  setting  of 
mple  to  man.  In  this  way,  the  transition  would  appear 
s  been  finally  made  from  physics  to  ethics.  If  matter 
11  considered,  it  was  only  considered  in  order  to  arrive 
elusions  about  man.  The  results  of  the  philosophers  of 
[inor,  who  had  postulated  some  one  material  substance 
basis  of  the  physical  world,  were  so  far  adopted,  that  men 

from  the  example  of  unity  which  appeared  in  Nature  to 
;essity  of  the  State  as  the  condition  of  human  unity.    This 

thought  was  naturally  opposed  to  the  views  of  those 
iporary  Sophists,  who  were  preaching,  as  we  shall  see, 
le  State  did  not  exist  by  Nature,  but  only  by  convention, 
on  the  contrary,  the  example  of  Nature  itself  was  used 
lain  the  necessity  of  the  State.  But  where,  it  may  be 
is  evidence  for  this  line  of  t];LOught  to  be  found  ?  In  the 
•f  Euripides.  A  German  critic  has  disinterred,  and  re- 
icted  from  scattered  hints  in  Euripidean  plays,  a  political 
I  which  he  would  connect  with  the  period  and  school  of 
on.'  The  motive  of  this  treatise  was  a  parallel  between 
[er  of  the  State  and  the  order  of  the  world,  by  which  a 
inder  the  sovereignty  of  law  was  justified,  and  govem- 
Mras  proved  to  rest  with  a  middle  class  (consisting  ap- 
ty  of  peasant  farmers),  similar  to  that  which  the  revolution 
ittempted  to  put  into  power.    That  Euripides  should  have 

met,  op,  ciL,  p.  277. 

e  munnaasages  are  OruteSy  917-22 ;  Supplier,  399-466,  238-45 ;  Phoe- 

MM^l  (Dindorf  B  text).     See  Dtimmler,  Prolegomena  zu  PlaUma  Siaat, 
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too  there  are  some  traces  of  this  early  method  of  using  Nature 
by  way  of  illustration ;  and  we  find  more  than  once  in  the 
Republic  the  use  of  physical  analogies  to  justify  political  views. 
But  in  Plato  political  thought  has  become  part  of  a  whole 
system;  and  the  State  appears  as  a  necessary  element  in  the 
scheme  of  the  world.  There  is  no  argument  from  physical 
nature  to  things  moral  or  political ;  the  two  are  not  independ- 
ent entities,  but  united  as  embodiments  of  one  Idea,  which  con- 
stitutes both. 

"  The  State  is  by  nature  prior  to  the  individual,*'  said  Aris- 
totle ;  and  it  would  certainly  appear,  from  what  we  have  seen, 
that  discussion  of  the  nature  of  the  State  preceded  discussion 
of  the  individual.  It  was  natural  that  men  should  turn  from 
considering  the  riddle  of  the  universe  itself  (for  Greek  thinkers 
began  with  the  greatest  first)  to  consider  next  the  riddle  of  a 
smaller  KotrfjLo^,  and  the  meaning  of  the  Stata  Nor  should  we 
expect  the  Greeks,  believing  as  they  naturally  did  that  the  State 
was  a  moral  being  and  each  citizen  a  member  thereof,  to  begin 
otherwise  than  with  the  State,  when  they  turned  from  things 
physical  to  things  human.  But  with  the  Sophists  we  seem  to 
enter  a  new  atmosphere.  In  their  teaching  (at  any  rate,  in  the 
teaching  of  those  whom  Plato  discusses)  there  is  a  detachment 
and  even  a  glorification  of  the  individual.  Political  thought 
seems  to  be  sufficiently  developed  to  run  into  individualism. 
A  new  and  revolutionary  spirit  begins  to  appear.  Hitherto  the 
conception  of  ^i/o-i?  had  been  used  in  a  conservative  sense  : 
it  had  served  to  justify  tlie  existing  order  of  things,  and  to 
sustain  the  ancient  mos  majiyrum.  Pythagoreans  had  found  in 
their  interpretation  of  **  Nature  "  a  basis  for  justice :  Heraclitus 
had  been  led  by  his  sense  of  the  stability  of  **  the  common  '*  to 
emphasise  the  majesty  of  human  law :  the  Athenian  thinkers 
who  had  used  the  conception  of  Nature  had  found  therein  a 
reason  for  the  State's  existence.  When  we  come  to  the  Sophists 
we  still  find  ^vo-k;  a  current  term  ;  but  <f>vai(;  is  now  subversive. 
Opposed  to  vofjLo^,  or  convention,  it  supplies  a  standard  by  which 

a  Kimilar  history  is  attempto<l,  tx)  a  fifth  century  model.  Tie  also  sug^eHta 
t  liat  the  troatiBe  contained  8u*^ostion8  alx^ut  the  salvation  of  c^iUHtitutitmH, 
and  fthoat  the  different  kindfl  of  democracies,  whioli  Aristotle  followed.  But 
hiA  evidence  w  not  conclusive. 
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iJitena.  Here  was  an  obvious  making  of  law  by  man :  was  all 
||bW  of  a  similar  institution  ?  Had  legislators  everywhere  laid 
pown  laws  {voftov^  rtOipeu) :  had  peoples  ever3rwhere  adopted 
bws  {pofiov^  TidaiOcu)  ?  If  so,  the  conclusion  was  natural,  that 
ihe  State  and  its  law  was  either  the  creation  {deai^)  of  an  enact- 
bg  legislator,  or  the  convention  (a-ypdi^/crf)  of  an  adopting  people. 
The  State  was  made  by  hands:  it  was  either  the  work  of  a 
hycargOB,  or  a  "contract"  of  primitive  man. 

While  the  process  of  history  was  leading  to  such  results,  the 
growth  of  human  thought  was  tending  in  the  same  direction. 
New  knowledge  had  been  collected  by  travellers  and  recorded 
by  logographers.  Much  was  known  of  the  customs  of  di£ferent 
peoples  and  tribes,  and  considerable  attention  was  devoted  to  Anthropoio^ 
Knthropology,  in  the  Athens  of  the  fifth  century.^  The  idyllic 
usages  of  Nature's  children,  the  uncontaminated  Hyperboreans 
or  the  unspoiled  Libyans,  served  social  reformers  as  arguments  in 
Eavonr  of  communism  or  promiscuity.  If  a  study  of  anthropo- 
logy led  to  any  scientific  conclusion,  it  must  have  driven  men, 
contemplating  the  infinite  variety  of  savage  customs,  to  doubt 
the  existence  of  any  natural  or  universal  law.  The  laws  of 
Nature  are  the  same  to-day  and  yesterday,  in  Greece  and  in 
Persia :  fire  bums  everywhere,  and  at  all  times.  But  here  were 
ten  or  a  hundred  di£ferent  customs  of  marriage,  or  burial ;  ^  nor^ 
was  there  any  one  thing,  it  might  well  be  thought,  which  was 
"  conunon  and  identical "  everywhere.  There  could  be  nothing 
here  which  was  the  product  of  Nature :  it  must  all  be  the  pro- 
duct of  man.  Law  was  a  convention :  the  State  itself  was  based 
cm  a  contract'  Thus,  while  the  study  of  physics  had  worked 
towards  the  conception  of  a  single  underlying  substratum  of  all 
matter,  the  anthropological  study  of  the  human  world  worked- 
towards  the  conception  of  an  infinite  diversity  of  institutions. 
The  old  relation  was  inverted :  Nature  abode  by  one  law,  and 

himself,  in  the  next  century,  was  to  collect  a  record  of  savage 


*Hffrodotu8  notes  the  differences  of  custom  with  regard  to  burial :  Eu- 
ripidsi  vmutfks  on  the  manner  in  which  Home  people  make  merry  over  a 
fmund.  aid  tome  midce  lamentation. 

*Tbm  Mine  ideas  were  applied  to  the  problem  of  language,  and  attempts 
were  aade  on  the  one  side  to  show  that  language  had  a  natural  origin  (^vo-cc) 
in  involiiDtery  exclamations,  on  the  other  to  prove  that  it  was  a  code  upon 
wUdi  nao  had  agreed  (Biaru)  for  ease  of  intercourse.  See  Gk>mperz,  Oreek 
7%Mtn,  E.  T.,  i.,  304  $qq. 
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men  hovered  between  many.  Physics  and  anthropology  stood' 
opposed  to  one  another;  and  their  opposition  issued  in  the 
antithesis  of  (l>va'i^  and  vofio^} 

A  new  movement  of  thought  in  the  fifth  century,  which  abo 
tended  to  issue  in  the  conception  of  man  as  the  maker  of  insti- 
tutions, is  to  be  found  in  the  Aufkldrung  headed  by  the  SophistB. 
A  great  war  of  national  defence,  like  the  Persian  wars,  muBt  io 
any  case  have  given  an  impulse  to  freedom  of  thought,  by  in- 
creasing both  national  and  individual  self-consciousness.    "  Proud 
of  their  achievements,*'  Aristotle  says,  "  men  pushed  farther 
afield  after  the  Persians  wars :  they  took  all  knowledge  to  be  ! 
their  province,  making  no  distinction,  but  seeking  wider  and  j 
wider  studies."  ^     In  Athens  this  awakening,  comparable  to  ! 
that  of  Elizabethan  England,  was  still  more  vigorous  than  else-  i 
where.    Political  change  followed  close  on  the  war  of  independ- 
ence.   The  hegemony  of  the  Delian  league  intensified  Athenian 
pride ;  while  the  political  changes  which  took  place  within  Athene 
itself  opened  a  free  field  for  popular  discussion  in  the  assembly 
and  the  courts  of  law,  and  attached  a  practical  value  to  ability 
to  think  and  capacity  to  express  one's  thoughts.     It  was  the 
work  of  the  Sophists  at  once  to  express  this  new  self-conscious- 
ness, and  to  satisfy  the  practical  demand  both  for  new  ideas 
and  for  words  in  which  to  clothe  them, 
rhe  Sophiiits  Broad  and  general  as  was  the  new  movement,  so  broad  and 

so  general  was  the  work  of  the  Sophists  who  sought  to  be  its 
teachers.     Some  are  philosophers.     Some  again  are  grammari- 
ans ;  and  they  raise  the  fundamental  question  of  the  origin  of  , 
language — "Is  it  of  human  creation,   or   a  natural  thing?"  ] 
Some  are  logicians,  eager  to  discuss  conceptions  like  **  the  Same  "  ' 
or  **  the  Different, '*  or  to  argue  upon  the  nature  of  predication. 
Most  of  them,  and  pre-eminently  Gorgias,  are  rhetoricians,  for 
rhetoric  is  what  the  young  politician  desires ;  and  most  of  them, 
again,  have  views  about  morals  and  politics,  for  everybody  is 


i 


^  The  Autigane  of  Sophocles  indic^itos  another  path  by  which  men  advanced 
to  the  dintinction  of  <l}va-is  and  vofxos.  The  law  of  tlio  State  forbids  Autigoiie 
to  bury  her  brother :  a  higher  law  wills  that  she  should.  *'  The  unwrittoa 
laws,  whereof  no  man  knoweth  whence  they  c(»mo"  {Antiijvncy  453-67;  t/. 
(Edipus  Tifrannus,  865  sqq, )  must  over-ride  the  laws  of  the  State.  The  p^ 
blem  of  a  "  conflict  of  laws  "  seems  to  have  attracted  Sophocles :  it  recun  in 
the  Ajax. 

«  PoHtioi,  1341  a  30-32. 
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interested  in  such  things.  But  these  views  vary  from  hedonism 
to  a  defence  of  traditional  morahty,  and  from  an  apology  for 
tyranny  to  a  defence  of  the  reign  of  law.  The  Sophists  are 
versatile :  **  they  are  the  historical  romancers,  the  theosophists, 
the  sceptics,  the  physiologists  of  their  day  ".^  The  acme  of 
sophistic  versatihty  was  Hippias  of  Elis,  who  once  appeared  at 
the  Olympic  games  dressed  in  garments  altogether  made  by  his 
own  hands,  and  who  was  poet  and  mathematician,  fiiythologist 
and  moralist,  student  of  music  and  connoisseur  in  art,  historian 
and  politician,  and  a  voluble  writer  in  every  capacity.  It  was  not 
what  the  Sophists  taught — (for  they  were  far  from  forming  a 
school,  or  from  holding  one  set  of  opinions  :  they  were  free  lances, 
one  and  all) — ^it  was  the  fact  that  they  taught,  that  they  were 
the  first  professional  teachers  of  Greece,  and  that  their  teaching 
was  meant  to  give  practical  help  in  politics,  which  made  them 
what  they  were.  To  go  to  the  Sophists  was  to  go  to  the  uni- 
versity— a  university  which  prepared  men  for  their  after-life, 
and  which — since  that  life  was  to  be  one  of  politics — prepared 
them  to  be  poUticians,  exactly  as  Plato  hoped  that  the  plan  of 
education  sketched  in  the  Bepuhlic  would  prepare  his  guardians. 
The  Sophists  have  been  called  half  professors,  half  journalists ;  - 
they  were  half  teachers  and  thinkers,  half  disseminators  of 
things  new  and  strange,  paradoxical  and  astonishing,  which 
would  catch  the  ear.  With  something  of  the  charlatan  they 
also  combined  something  of  the  philosopher.  In  any  case  it 
was  much  for  the  future  history  of  Greek  thought  that  they 
should  have  systematised  subjects  like  rhetoric  or  politics  into 
a  "  method,"  or  course  of  instruction.  Such  a  systematisation 
did  two  things.  It  helped  the  di£ferentiation  of  subject  from 
subject,  and  the  division  of  labour  in  the  field  of  knowledge.  It 
gave  the  idea  of  a  scientific  handling,  on  the  basis  of  its  own 
principles,  of  each  of  the  subjects  treated.  The  Sophists  who 
systematised  their  courses  prepared  the  way  for  Aristotle. 

The  increased  self-consciousness  of  Greek  thought  appears  Prougoras  a 
first  in  the  mental  philosophy  which  the  Sophists,  Protagoras  ^^'^^'^ 
and  Gorgias  taught :  it  appears  next,  by  a  natural  extension,  in 
new  theories  of  the  State  and  Society,  which  correspond  to  the 

'  Diimmler,  Prolegomena  zu  Plaiona  Staai. 
'Qomperz,  Greek  Thinkers^  i.,  413,  414. 
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'as  of  human  origin  and  created  for  self-preservation.  But 
ther  Sophists  did  raise  such  questions ;  and  the  answer  they 
ave  was  that  man  did  not  constitute  the  State  rightly,  and 
lat  it  is  in  need  of  reform.  It  does  not  answer,  they  felt,  to 
le  sense  of  self-consciousness  which  had  appeared  in  Prota- 
Dras'  dictum.  "  Measured  "  by  man,  it  is  found  wanting.  It 
368  not  satisfy  his  instinct  for  free  expression  and  fulfilment : 
represses  and  stifles  the  full  play  of  activity  which  is  the  real 
rinciple  of  moral  Ufe,  the  4>va-i^  of  the  human  world.  In  this 
'ay  men  came  to  reject  the  State  and  its  law  as  anathema. 
uch  things  do  not  exist  by  nature,  but  by  convention;  and 
invention  is  altogether  wrong.^  ''  Law,  being  a  tyrant  *'  (the 
ophist  Hippias  is  made  by  Plato  to  say  in  the  Protagoras), ''  con- 
krains  man  contrary  to  nature." 

The  antithesis  of  <l>va-i^  and  pofto^  in  the  mouth  of  these 
lophists  meant,  that  the  moral  content  of  tradition  and  custom 
nd  institutions  was  opposed  to  the  ideal  code  of  morality  sug- 
lested  by  the  fundamental  principle  of  human  life.  This  op- 
xmtioDy  it  has  just  been  suggested,  is  based  on  the  fact  that  the 
)rinciple  of  life  is  regarded  as  consisting  in  self-assertion,  while 
Taditions  and  customs  and  institutions  seem  to  rest  on  am  op- 
xmte  view.  Another  basis  for  this  opposition  has  been  sug- Meaning 
jested,'  in  the  shape  of  a  parallel  between  the  e£forts  of  the  early  ^hwe  o 
)hy8ici8t8  and  their  results,  and  these  efforts  of  the  early  moralists  ^^^^^ 
kod  the  conclusions  to  which  they  led.  The  early  physicists, 
vhen  they  attempted  to  find  a  permanent  basis  underneath  all 
he  flux  of  the  corporeal  world,  always  attempted  to  discover  it 
n  a  corporeal  body.  Even  the  Pythagorean  "  numbers  '*  were 
extended  in  space :  even  the  Anaxagorean  voth  had  substance. 
3nt  if  the  permanent  basis  of  the  world  is  corporeal,  and  the 
^orid  itself  is  also  corporeal — if  the  two  are  thus  in  pari  materia, 
ben  one  of  the  two  must  be  unreal.  In  the  result,  the  world 
A  actual  perception  was  regarded  as  unreal :  the  new  corporeal 
inhy  denied  existence  to  the  world  of  sense.  The  fault  lay 
n  the  oonoeption  of  the  ^i/o-i^  of  things  as  corporeal :  if  it  had 
)een  leguded  as  spiritual,  something  not  outside  the  every-day 

1  Ths  dfatinotaon  between  dvo-cr  and  pSfios  is  attributed  to  Archelaus :  be 
anght  tkit  **tlie  noble  and  the  base  exist  by  convention,  not  by  nature" 
Rittor  and  PreUer,  8tb  ed.,  §  218  b). 

*Bj  Pkotosor  Bomet,  Int.  Joum.  Eth.,  vii.,  32a 
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and  to  give  a  definite  content  to  the  abstract  conception  of 
"  Natnre  ".  The  law  which  he  postulated  for  the  physical  world  Might  is  rig 
may  have  been  appUed  by  some  of  the  Sophists  to  the  moral  world.  ^ 
Jnst  as  modem  views  of  evolution,  which  teach  the  survival 
of  the  fittest,  may  lead  some  to  conclude  that  might  is  right,  so 
the  Herachtean  doctrine,  that  '*  struggle  and  strife  is  at  the 
bottom  of  that  incessant  motion  which  is  the  source  and  pre- 
servative of  life,"  ^  may  have  led  to  the  Sophistic  teaching  that 
**  justice  is  the  interest  of  the  stronger  **.  This  principle  of 
strife  Heraclitus  called  "  father  and  king  "  ;  and  he  applied  the 
principle  himself  to  human  life,  saying :  ''  Some  it  had  proved 
godsy  others  men :  some  it  has  made  slaves,  others  freemen  *\ 
Whether  Herachtus'  theory  of  the  world  influenced  the  Sophists 
or  not,  we  have  Plato's  word  for  the  view  that  conceptions  of 

-  the  physical  universe  underlay  their  conception  of  human  life. 
It  is  a  materialistic  view  of  the  world,  as  without  God  or 
reason,  which  produces  the  theory  that  ''might  is  right".' 
It  would  appear  therefore  that  conceptions  of  the  physical  uni- 
verse were  now  being  used  to  support  absolutely  different 
political  views.  One  thinker  defended  law  and  the  institutions 
of  democracy  by  analogies  from  Nature:  on  the  other  hand, 
there  were  Sophists  who,  on  the  strength  of  Heraclitus'  views, 
or  at  any  rate  of  some  physical  conception,  attacked  law  and 
democracy,  and  preached  the  doctrine  of  brute  strength  and 
individual  will     "  Nature  and  natural  law  were  on  one  side  the 

■Mhoeen  shibboleth  of  the  growing  love  of  equality ;  and  on  the 

-  other  side  they  served  the  aristocrats  and  the  worshippers  of  a 
^  strong  personality."^ 

In  various  ways  we  have  seen  that  individualism  is  the  gospel 
to  which  men  were  tending  by  the  end  of  the  fifth  century.  We 
have  seen  that  historical  processes  like  colonisation,  the  growth 
of  new  rituals,  and  the  action  of  legislators,  tended  to  unsettle 
the  old  feeling  of  the  city's  stability :  we  have  seen  that  the 
study  of  anthropology,  by  widening  the  circle  of  men's  knowledge 
and  qwiing  their  eyes  to  strange  diversities,  exerted  a  similar 

^  or.  Gomperz,  Greek  Thinkers,  i.,  72,  406. 

*Tn»  Oommon  and  Identioal  was  a  harmony  that  underlay  a  strife  of  war- 
ring oppoiitM.    Men  sensed  on  the  idea  of  strife,  and  forgot  that  of  harmony. 
'  Lawi^BSH^  Mq, ;  ef.  infrafpp.  205-7. 
^GomperE,  Greek  Think«r$f  u,  407* 
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influence.  We  have  seen  that  a  new  feeling  of  self-conscioi 
may  be  said  to  appear  in  the  teaching  of  Protagoras, 
emphasises  hmnan  agency  in  thought,  and  which  may  bo 
tended  to  emphasise  human  agency  in  politics  and  co] 
we  have  seen  how  the  attempt  to  discover  a  '*  natural  law 
the  moral  world  leads  to  a  conception  of  right  as  consistiog^j 
might.  We  may  now  ask — what  was  the  political  theory 
this  individualism  produced  ?  We  have  to  rely  almost  enl 
on  the  testimony  of  Plato ;  but,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  the 
in  vogue  was  that  of  a  social  contract.  In  this  theory  the  ii 
vidualism  of  the  present  projects  itself  into  the  past 
men  are  to-day  fully  conscious  of  their  individual  will  uid 
ooiai  contract  claims,  they  begin  to  ask  how  it  came  about  that  the  men 
the  past,  who  are  imagined  to  have  been  equally  ooi 
surrendered  the  free  exercise  of  that  will  and  the  full 
of  those  claims.  Such  a  surrender,  some  will  say,  can 
have  been  the  result  of  a  voluntary  act,  by  which  men  abift« 
doned  a  satisfaction  limited  by  the  weakness  of  inditidiii 
strength  for  the  advantages  of  co-operation.  Here  we  gat  tti 
conception  of  a  voluntary  contract  of  each  with  all,  which  Plito 
presents  in  the  BepiLblio  by  the  mouth  of  Glaucon.^  The  Stall 
no  longer  seemed  as  ancient  and  as  inevitable  as  the  eaith  en 
which  it  stood.  No  longer  was  its  origin  referred  to  a  diviM 
act  of  union  which  man  might  not  dissolve.  It  had  BproDg 
from  the  interested  action  of  ordinary  men.  It  had  nothing  d 
the  inevitability  of  a  natural  order,  nothing  of  the  sanctity  of  i 
divine  institution  :  it  had  only  expediency  to  plead  in  self-d€dEflO0i^ 
It  had  come  to  rescue  men  from  a  previous  condition  of  Ntttiu^v 
in  which  they  preyed  upon  one  another,  and  were  preyed  npoa 
by  the  beasts :  it  had  come  by  convention,  but  the  name  of  oofr 
vention  was  blessed,  seeing  that  by  its  power  men  had  bflp 
rescued  from  a  ''  nasty  and  brutish  ''  condition. 

So  far,  individualism  does  not  present  itself  in  its  extmai 
form.  It  involves  only  two  conclusions,  which  may  be  regasdsl 
as  moderate — that  there  was  an  original  condition  of  Natofi^ 
in  which  men  lived  as  individuals  according  to  their  own  good 
pleasure,  and  that  there  was  afterwards  an  act  of  conb^ot  IfJ 
which  these  individuals  surrendered,  in  a  conscious  bargain^  fli 

'  Republic^  ii. ;  <f,  in/ra,  p.  99. 
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xee  exercise  of  their  own  wills  in  retnm  for  the  protection  and 
preserration  of  their  lives.  In  this  moderate  form  the  theory  of 
I  social  contract  stated  by  Glancon  may  perhaps  have  been  a 
lenet  of  Democritos.  There  are  several  reasons  for  so  thinking. 
ji  the  first  place,  we  know  that  Epicoms  in  later  days  held  the 
heory  of  a  social  contract,  and  as  he  was  in  many  respects  a 
ollower  of  Democritus,  it  seems  natural  to  suppose  that  he  was 
bUowing  Democritus  in  his  political  theory.  Again,  we  know 
hat  Democritus  maintained  the  conventional  or  artificial  view 
)f  the  origin  of  language ;  and  we  are  told  that  he  attributed 
secondary  qualities  Uke  bitterness  and  sweetness  to  ''eonven- 
ion  ".  What  he  believed  with  regard  to  language  and  second- 
jry  qualities  may  well  have  been  his  belief  with  regard  to  the 
itate. 

But  what  was  the  theory  of  a  pure  and  extreme  individual- 
am  ?  A  pure  individuaUsm  must  reject,  or  at  any  rate  revolu- 
ionise,  the  State ;  and  the  theory  which  has  just  been  stated 
ostifies  the  State,  even  if  it  justifies  it  for  individualistic  reasons, 
[t  would  seem  that  pure  individuaUsm  gave  the  answer  which 
ve  should  naturally  expect.  Its  tenet  was  still  a  social  con- 
iract — ^but  a  social  contract  made  by  the  weak,  who  instituted 
he  State  in  their  own  interest,  at  the  expense  of  the  strong. 
Ji  its  present  condition — so  men  argued — the  State  violated 
latoial  law :  it  was  a  conventional  thing,  utterly  artificial,  and 
o  be  utterly  overthrown.  The  genesis  of  such  a  view  might  be 
omewbat  as  follows.  "  Man  is  the  measure  of  all  things  *' ;  and 
oan  measures  his  self-satisfaction  highest,  and  self-satisfaction  is 
herefore  his  standard  of  action.  Or  again,  ''  the  natural  law  of  Saperiori 
he  moral  world  is  something,  which  tradition  and  custom  are  Na^n^' 
lot " :  tradition  and  custom  repress  the  individual,  and  there- 
t>re  the  natural  law  is  the  emancipation  of  the  individual  to  a 
nil  licence  of  self-satisfaction.  If  each  has  thus  a  right  to 
atisfy  himself  according  to  his  powers  (as  either  of  these  lines 
»f  thought  supposes),  it  follows  that  the  strongest  have  the 
^eateafc  right,  because  they  have  the  greatest  power.  The 
'  natural  law  "  is  the  greatest  right  of  the  greatest  might.  In 
'  state  of  Nature  this  would  be  the  rule :  each  would  get  his 
atisfaction  as  best  he  could,  the  strong  man  fully,  the  weak 
lao  feebly  or  not  at  all.    But  an  instinct  of  self-defence  drives 
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slave.  '  The  difference  between  a  noble  and  a  non-noble  class 
^as  pronounced  as  artificial  as  the  difference  between  freeman 
nd  slave.    Euripides  writes : 

The  honest  man  is  Nature's  nobleman ;  > 

nd  Ijycophron  is  said  by  Aristotle  to  have  denied  the  reality  of 
ay  distinction  of  birth — just  as,  we  are  told  in  the  Politics,  he 
3oke  of  law  as  merely  conventional,  and  as  simply  ''  a  guarantor 
f  men's  rights  against  one  another  ".  But  the  age  of  enlighten- 
lent  went  still  further.  Not  only  did  it  attack  the  apex  and  the 
asis  of  Greek  society,  the  noble  and  the  slave,  as  both  unnatural : 
also  laid  hands  on  such  institutions  of  every-day  Ufe  as  the 
kmily  and  private  property.*  The  position  of  women  is  a 
roblem  that  occupies  Euripides.  In  the  Medea  he  makes  his 
eroine  complain  of  the  lot  of  women  as  compared  with  that  of 
len : '  she  would  rather  fight  in  battle  thrice  than  suffer  the 
ains  of  labour  once.  In  a  fragment  of  the  ProtesUaus^  he 
dvocates  community  of  wives.  It  is  obvious  that  there  was 
ontemporary  discussion  with  regard  to  the  emancipation  of 
^oman ;  and  the  Platonic  solution  which  lies  in  communism,  and 
n  giving  to  women  the  same  work  as  to  men,  seems  to  have  been 
.Iready  anticipated.  It  is  indeed  obvious  that  the  Eejpublic  is 
auch  indebted  to  all  the  seething  of  opinion  which  characterised 
he  end  of  the  fifth  century  at  Athens.  If  Plato  attempted  to 
emodel  the  Greek  conceptions  of  religion,  he  had  Prodicus,  and 
Magoras,  and — it  may  be  added — the  rehgious  doubts  of  Pro- 
Ebgoras,  for  his  forerunners.  If  he  sought  to  remodel  society 
ly  the  aboUtion  of  property  and  the  family,  he  had  his  pre- 
ursors  in  this  field  too,  as  we  learn  from  Euripides.  The 
)ollectivism  (if  it  may  be  so  called)  of  his  politics  is  a  natural 
eaction  from  previous  individualism ;  and  the  philosopher-king 
}  the  "  strong  man  "  adopted,  educated  and  transmuted.  The 
UfubUc  did  not  spring  at  once  to  life,  self-begotten  in  Plato's 
»rain:   it  had   its  prelude   and  its   preparation    in   previous 

^Fngm.  345(Dindorf). 

*  Probably  comparative  anthropology  furnished  something  of  a  basis  here : 
he  diiEBrent  customs  of  marriage  and  property  would  be  particularly  striking. 
Lrifltotle  in  the  Politics  (Bk.  II.)  refers  to  Libyan  customs  of  marriage,  and 
o  the  pnctices  of  *'  some  of  the  barbaric  tribes  "  in  respect  of  property. 

*Med£a,  230  sqq. 

^Fragm.  6^. 
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fovdd  seem  to  have  been  a  conservative.  It  is  true  that  he  is 
aid  to  have  been  banished  from  Athens  for  a  work  denying 
he  Gk)ds ;  but  his  work  probably  denied  only  the  possibility  of 
nowing  the  Gods,  and  if  we  may  trust  Plato's  pictare,  he 
eUeved  that,  while  men  gathered  themselves  into  cities  for 
Basons  of  self-preservation,  it  was  God  who  gave  law  and  order 
3  their  cities.  Nor  would  a  revolutionary  have  been  employed, 
s  Protagoras  was,  to  help  in  the  founding  of  an  Athenian  colony, 
iike  Prodicus  and  Protagoras,  Antiphon  too  was  a  conservative, 
nd  he  defended  the  type  of  democracy  in  which  the  middle  class 
/as  supreme.  His  treatise  On  Conoord  had  for  its  theme  ''  the 
esire  to  conciliate  the  good- will  of  one's  fellow-citizens  "  ;  and 
et  he  is  counted  among  the  Sophists.  The  author  from  whom 
iUripides  borrowed  in  the  Phcmissa  and  the  Supplices  was  a 
efender  of  existing  order  and  democratic  government  against 
tie  attacks  of  revolutionaries.  If  there  were  Sophists  who  were 
tie  friends  of  the  enemies  of  the  Demos,  there  were  also  Sophists 
md  if  we  include  Protagoras,  still  greater  Sophists)  who  were 
he  friends  of  its  friends.  Nor  indeed  could  the  majority  have 
^een  otherwise :  they  had  to  earn  their  daily  bread. 

Whatever  the  divergencies  of  view  among  the  Sophists,  they 
/ere  all  at  one  in  turning  from  Nature  to  man.  Protagoras  and 
lorgias,  as  we  have  seen,  made  the  transition  easy,  the  one 
y  showing  the  impossibility  of  the  old  physical  conceptions, 
tie  other  by  emphasising  the  part  which  man  plays  in  con- 
titnting  the  world;  and  following  in  their  steps,  many  So- 
hists  had  pursued  the  study  of  man  in  all  the  manifestations 
f  his  activity — ^in  his  politics,  in  his  law,  in  his  language.  For 
le  f otore,  this  was  to  be  the  channel  in  which  thought  would 
ow.  That  thought  could  not  but  be  pre-eminently  political. 
(an  was  too  much  tied  to  the  State  for  any  discussion  of 
idividuai  ethics:  any  philosophy  of  human  action  must  be 
''  political "  philosophy.  In  the  struggle  of  contemporary 
•arties,  again,  questions  would  constantly  arise,  which  called 
or  an  answer,  and  made  poUtical  thought  a  vital  and  practical 
hing.  The  busy  study  of  politics  moved  in  various  directions, 
t  was  partly  historical ;  and  here  pohtical  thought  clothed  itself 
a  historical  narrations  or  disquisitions.  It  was  partly  ideal; 
nd  men  imagined  Utopias  which  did  not   seem  visionary. 
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stitution  of  Athens,  which  we  now  possess,  was  based  on  this 
pain]^et.  In  it  Athenian  democracy  was  discussed  in  the  light 
of  its  leading  statesmen ;  and  from  their  history  it  was  argued 
that  Athens  would  do  well  to  substitute  a  moderate  constitu- 
tion for  the  extreme  democracy  which  the  Periclean  age  had 
produced.  This  form  of  constitution  the  author  endeavoured 
to  identify  with  the  old  '*  ancestral  *'  constitution  of  Soionian 
times ;  and  Aristotle  may  have  been  led  by  his  arguments  to 
entertain  that  preference  for  a  moderate  democracy  (or  PoUty) 
which  he  shows  in  the  Politics^ 

Alongside  of  histories  and  pamphlets  recording  or  judging  the 
present  or  the  past  come  the  attempts  to  sketch  the  lines  of  the 
future.  Not  only  did  men  attempt  to  elicit  political  ideas 
from  existing  constitutions :  they  also  tried  to  embody  political  ideal  Const 
ideas  in  pictures  of  ideal  constitutions.^  Such  pictures  were  a  °  ^^ 
natural  result  both  of  the  tendencies  of  thought  and  of  the 
practical  needs  of  the  hour.  The  attack  on  things  conventional, 
and  the  praise  of  things  natural,  inevitably  led  to  the  suggestion 
of  ideal  States  possessed  of  ''  natural "  institutions.  The  an- 
thropology, which  had  helped  to  produce  the  attacks  on  institu- 
tions like  the  family  and  property,  now  served  as  the  basis  of 
positive  construction.  The  first  ideal  States  would  naturally  be 
based  on  travellers'  accounts  of  Nature-peoples;  and  even  in 
Plato's  Republic  some  traces  of  this  basis  may  be  seen.  The 
practical  problem  of  colonisation  made  these  sketches  less  vision- 
ary than  they  would  otherwise  have  been.  The  great  age  of 
colonisation  was  indeed  past :  the  boundless  field  for  political 
experiment  which  had  been  presented  by  the  incessant  founda- 
tion of  new  communities  was  by  this  time  restricted.  Yet  there 
were  still  cases  of  colonisation,  and  still  room  for  experiment. 
In  448  we  find  Protagoras  acting  as  legislator  for  the  Athenian 
colony  at  Thurii :  at  the  end  of  his  life  we  find  Plato  laying 
down  the  **  Laws  *'  for  an  imaginary  colony. 

'  Oritias,  one  of  the  Thirty  Tmnts,  who  did  Theramenea  to  death,  was 
alao  a  politioal  writer.  He  is  said  to  have  written  in  prose  and  verse,  treat- 
ing of  the  inventions  of  yarions  lands  for  the  comfort  of  life  (r/.  von  Wila- 
mowite-Mfillendorf,  op.  eit,  i.,  176). 

*  Aooordingly,  in  the  seoond  book  of  the  PolUia,  Aristotle  inquires  into 
the  ideas  of  previous  thinkers,  like  Plato  and  Hippodamus,  as  well  as  the  char- 
acteristioa  of  constitutions  like  Sparta,  Crete  and  Carthage. 
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material  but  warm  texture,  served  him  in  winter  and  summer 
alike.    He  was  a  man  of  learning  in  physics ;  and  it  accords 
with  his  somewhat  pretentions  temper  that  he  should  have  been 
"  the  first  man  who  was  not  a  politician  who  tried  to  describe 
an  ideal  State ".     He  anticipated  Plato  in  his  division  of  the 
State  into  three  classes:   he  differed  from  Plato  in  that  his 
three  classes  consisted  of  artisans,  farmers  and  warriors,  while 
Plato's  three  were  formed  of  a  single  producing  class,  a  class  of 
warriors,  and  a  class  of  philosophic  rulers.     Possibly  there  is 
some  imitation  of  Egyptian  castes  in  Hippodamus'  plan  :  pos- 
sibly,  as  his  use  of  the  number  three  suggests,  he  was  under 
Pythagorean  influences.    As  he  divided  the  citizens  into  three 
classes,  so  he  divided  the  land  into  three  portions — one  sacred, 
and  reserved  for  religious  purposes ;  one  public,  and  assigned  to 
the  use  of  the  warriors  ;  a  third  private,  and  left  to  the  farming 
class.     That  he  should  have  made  the  land  which  supplied  the 
needs  of  the  soldiers  public  property  again  reminds  us  of  Plato's 
acheme — though  Plato  pursued  a  different  plan,  and,  assigning 
all  the  land  to  the  producing  class,  imposed  on  them  a  tribute 
in  kind  which  the  soldiers  and  rulers  consumed  in  common. 
Both  in  providing  a  special  fighting  class,  and  in  making  its 
property  the  property  of  the  State,  Hippodamus  may  be  said  to 
have  aimed  at  instituting  a  reformed  government,  exempt  from 
the  vices  of  the  times— a  government  freed  from  political  in- 
capacity by  specialisation,  and  from  political  corruption  by 
communism.    But  in  one  respect  he  did  not  depart  from  Athens. 
The  three  classes  of  his  ideal  State  in  conjunction  formed  **  the 
people/'  and  the  people  elected  its  rulers.     Here  Hippodamus 
differs  widely  from  Plato,  who  will  have  nothing  of  the  people, 
and  proposes  that  the  producing  and  fighting  classes  shall  be 
governed  by  a  class  in  whose  appointment  they  have  no  part. 
The  laws,  like  the  citizens  and  the  land,  Hippodamus  divided 
into  three  classes,  according  as  they  dealt  with  offences  against 
honour,  or  property,  or  life ;  and  he  similarly  distinguished  the 
administration  by  tiie  three  subjects  of  its  action — public  mat- 
ters, matters  relating  to  resident  aliens,  and  matters  concerning 
foreignecB.    He  advocated  the  institution  of  a  Supreme  Court 
of  Appeal,  composed  of  a  number  of  the  older  citizens  ap- 
pointed by  public  election.  Finally,  he  proposed  rewards  for  men 
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of  genders,  which  seemed  to  him  irrational  and  in  need  of  re- 
f orm»  he  had  attempted  to  change  current  usage.  Like  cookery 
^  and  grammar,  the  sphere  of  hmnan  conduct  had  been  brought 
under  rules,  and  made  into  the  subject  of  an  "  art " ;  but  here 
too,  the  rules  were  to  reform  and  not  to  explain,  and  the  new 
standard  of  ''self-assertion"  was  to  sweep  away  as  irrational 
the  old  mcmms  of  conduct,  as  Protagoras'  rules  of  grammar 
were  to  abolish  the  anomalies  of  ordinary  speech.  Socrates 
attached  himself  to  this  '*  art "  of  human  conduct.  He  drove 
home  hard  and  direct  the  lesson,  that  a  man  should  live  by 
known  rules ;  and  so  far  as  this  was  the  burden  of  his  teaching, 
he  was  a  Sophist  of  the  Sophists.  But  he  differed  from  the 
Sophists  in  not  attempting  to  teach  new  canons  of  conduct 
Far  from  endeavouring  to  preach  a  new  rule  of  self-assertion, 
which  should  revolutionise  old  standards,  he  sought  to  elicit 
from  the  ordinary  conduct  of  men  a  clear  conception  of  the 
rules,  by  which  they  already  acted.  He  wished  men  to  analyse 
cairefuliy  the  duties  of  life,  and  to  arrive  at  a  clear  conception  of 
their  meaning :  he  did  not  wish  them  to  bring  a  new  conception, 
acquired  from  some  other  source,  and  remodel  life  by  its  aid.  It 
is  as  if,  in  the  sphere  of  granmiar,  he  had  said :  "  Get  to  know  the 
rules  by  which  you  have  all  along  been  acting — unknowingly, 
and  therefore  imperfectly — ^and  then  you  will  write  better  Greek  ; 
but  do  not  bring  some  Procrustean  rule,  and  chop  the  language 
till  it  fits  your  scheme  ". 

To  find  out  clear  conceptions,  which  could  be  shaped  into 
general  definitions,  was  thus  Socrates'  aim;  and  accordingly 
Aristotle  speaks  of  him  as  the  first  to  introduce  general  definitions. 
But  it  was  for  no  mere  intellectual  purpose  that  he  craved  for 
definitions :  it  was  always  for  a  moral  end.  A  man  who  had 
arrived  at  a  general  conception  and  expressed  it  in  a  definition 
had  made  explicit  the  rules  on  which  he  had  hitherto  been  un- 
consciously and  imperfectly  acting ;  and  his  life  would  be  the 
better  for  his  acting  by  a  known  and  explicit  rule.  "  Virtue  is 
knowledge,*'  was  Socrates'  great  maxim :  he  who  has  come  to 
know  the  rules,  which  have  always  underlain  his  actions,  will  be 
a  better  man  for  his  knowledge.  With  this  moral  aim  before 
him,  Socrates  lived  the  life  not  of  a  philosopher,  but  of  a  prophet, 
in  the  old  Hebrew  sense  of  the  word.    He  was  a  teacher ;  but  he 
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fluence.     Heraclitns  had  said,  ''  I  have  researched  into  myself  " : 
what  Socrates  said  to  every  man  was  "  Kesearch — ^research  into  Scientiftc 
yonrself :   know  what  is  the  purpose,  the  general  conception,  *^*^ 
which  underlies  all  your  actions  ".    Whatever  the  art  at  which  a 
man  worked,  let  him  know,  and  know  yet  again,  and  always 
know,  his  art  and  its  meaning.     Borrowing  one  of  Oliver  Crom- 
well's fine  phrases,  we  may  say,  that  Socrates  loved  a  plain 
ruBset-coated  Athenian,  who  knew  what  he  worked  at,  and  loved 
what  he  knew.     Now  men  do  know  their  professions,  partly 
because  they  dare  not  do  otherwise,  for  a  bungler's  job  finds  no 
market,  partly  because  they  insensibly  contract  a  zeal  for  the 
subject  with  which  they  have  identified  themselves,  and  push 
forward  in  its  study  in  the  strength  of  that  zeal.     To  work  at  a 
profession  truly  and  wisely  is  much ;  but  it  is  a  Uttle  thing  in 
comparison  with  true  work  in  the  conduct  of  moral  life,  or  wise 
action  in  the  guidance  of  the  State.     Yet  paradoxically  enough, 
Socrates  felt,  men  are  content  to  conduct  their  lives  in  ignorance, 
and  to  leave  the  guidance  of  political  affairs  with  men  who  know 
nothing  of  ''  political  art ".    Accordingly  he  made  it  his  effort  to 
banish  this  paradox,  and  to  induce  men  to  make  of  moral  or 
political  life  a  ''profession"  in  the  noblest  sense  of  that  word.^ 
Why  should  not  the  moral  action  of  the  individual  and  the  poUti- 
cal  guidance  of  the  State,  be  regarded  as  arts,  for  which  a  man 
needs  preparation,  thought,  and  wisdom  ?    The  grave  duty  of 
acting  wisely,  by  known  and  realised  rules,  Socrates  proved  by  the 
simplest  examples.  The  analogy  of  the  steersman  readily  occurred. 
Could  a  pilot  attain  excellence  or  virtue  ^  as  a  pilot,  if  he  knew 
'  not  the  Pole  Star  from  Venus,  if  he  was  ignorant  of  the  currents, 
if  he  did  not  know  his  ship,  or  how  she  would  answer  the  helm  ? 
And  must  not  a  man  in  conducting  his  own  life,  if  he  was  to 
attain  virtue  or  excellence  as  a  man,  know  the  Pole  Star  of  his 
life,  the  gusts  and  eddies  of  his  passions  ?    Must  he  not  know 

'  The  Seoretaiv  for  War  has  bidden  na  to  regard  the  army  as  a  national- 
ised industry,  ana  to  api>ly  to  its  guidance  the  eners^,  the  calculations,  the 
spirit  which  we  should  bring  to  a  private  concern.  This  is  purely  Sooratic. 
Socrates  is  the  apostle  of  scieniino  thinking.  **  Put  the  State  on  the  lines 
of  a  hoBiness,  and  your  conduct  on  the  lines  of  a  craft ;  and  before  you  do 
eiUMr.  be  sure  that  you  know  your  business  and  your  craft.** 

*&  is  important  to  notice  that  the  Greek  word  for  excellence  and  virtue 
is  ofM  and  toe  same— dpcii7.  Tlus  has  an  important  bearing  on  Socrates' 
thouiglit 
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''himself/'  and  how  far  he  would  answer  to  guidance? 
all,  must  not  the  steersmen  of  the  ship  of  State,  the 
reipubliccB,  make  some  study  of  their  subject,  in  order  toi 
tain  political  virtue  ?    Must  they  not  have  some  inkling  ol 
'*  dim  port  '*  to  which  they  should  steer,  and  of  the  ap] 
of  pleasures  and  pains,  punishments  and  rewards,  whicdi 
enable  them  to  steer  their  vessel  and  its  crew  into  the  haveiil 
The  analogy  is  to  some  extent  false.    Life  must  be  livod  I 
faith  rather  than  by  knowledge :  politics  often  demand  h 
rather  than  scientific  wisdom  from  the  politician,  and  in 
case  he  can  only  guide  whithersoever  his  subjects  have  the 
to  follow.     But  the  analogy  lies  at  the  root  of  Socrates* 
and  political  teaching  none  the  less.    In  his  conception  of 
the  need  of  living  by  rule  found  expression,  as  we  have 
a  saying  which  seems  almost  a  paradox — virtue  is  kno^ 
One  may  say  '*  this  is  only  a  formal  answer :  what  is  the 
of  the  knowledge  ?  *'     So  far  as  Socrates  gave  any  answerp  ifc 
this — that  the  knowledge  which  constituted  virtue  was  kno! 
of  what  was  useful  or  pleasant.^    Providence  had  so  arraiigeti 
plan — the  order  of  the  world  was  so  established — that 
knowing  his  utility  found  his  excellence.     The  answer  is  ogfl^M 
an  obvious  criticism.    Life  does  not  show  this  unity  '   ' 
virtue  and  utility.     "The  good  which  I  would,  I  do  not: 
the  evil  which  I  would  not,  that  I  practice."    Knowledge 
not  deliver  us  out  of  the  body  of  this  death.     Nor  again 
Socrates  explain  what  utility  he  meant.     Was  it  a. 
utility,  or  was  it  the  utility  of  all?    As  Pfleiderer  say— ^" 
never  answered  in  words ;  but  he  served  others  till  his 
In  truth,  however,   it  is  not  any  teaching  of  utilil 
whether  applied  to  the  individual,  or  to  the  greatest  di 
that  is  of  importance  here.    Such  teaching  is  secondary — we : 
almost  say  accidental.^    The  essential  thing  is  the  demand 
knowledge,  not  the  definition  of  the  object  known.    Apj^ 

^  Here  a^ain  we  must  remember  that  in  Greek  r6  cj;  irpdrrtip  mtbtamtH 
to  '*  do  well ^*  (virtue)  and  to  **  do  well  by  yourself  **  (happiness).  Bvtttiii 
not  the  root  of  the  matter.  Socrates  identified  virtue  with  happiiiM%li 
cause  for  him  true  happiness  lay  in  virtue.  Because  it  was  true  ror  Wiiiil 
simply  assumed  as  an  axiom  what  Plato  has  to  prove  strenuoaaly  ll| 
argument  in  the  Bejmblie  (Gfomperz,  Greek  Thinkers,  iL,  69-73). 

'But  in  the  hands  of  the  minor  Socratics,  especially  the  Oyren 
becomes  of  great  importance. 
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demand  to  politics,  and  it  issues  ultimately  in  that  advocacy  of  Aristocratic 
on  aristocracy  of  intelligence,  which  is  the  basis  and  staple  of  ^^tM^  ^^ 
most  of  Plato's  political  thought.  Hence  Socrates  objected  to  vo^^ca 
the  filling  of  o£Gices  by  lot,  because  it  left  room  for  the  rule  of 
ignorance.  You  shall  know  the  true  ruler  when  he  comes,  so 
he  taught,  neither  by  lot  nor  by  vote,  but  by  the  fact  that  he 
knows  how  to  rule.  In  the  same  spirit  he  objected  to  the  rule 
of  a  sovereign  assembly,  where  tinker  and  tailor,  cobbler  and 
fuller,  sat  together,  and  ruled  Athens,  and  yet  had  never  given 
a  single  thought  to  the  meaning  of  politics.  The  anti-democratic 
trend  of  his  teaching  is  obvious ;  and  it  proves  the  Athenian  de- 
mocracy not  to  have  been  altogether  mistaken  in  its  dislike  of 
Socrates.  It  is  true  that  he  preached  the  unselfish  rule  of  the 
wise;  but  when  men  Uke  Alcibiades  and  Critias  came  forth 
from  his  preaching,  it  was  the  despotism  of  an  emancipated 
oligarchy  which  the  people  feared,  and,  under  Critias,  experi- 
enced. No  wonder  that  he  was  accused  of  corrupting  a  youth, 
which  had  rather  corrupted  his  teaching,  or  that  iEschines  could 
say,  years  after  his  death,  that  Socrates  the  Sophist  was  put  to 
death  because  Critias  had  been  educated  by  him.  He  might 
well  seem  to  be  the  hierophant  of  an  aristocratic  coterie ;  and 
the  parallel  might  readily  occur  of  Pythagoras  and  that  aristo- 
cratic club  which,  having  found  its  raison  d'itre  in  his  teaching, 
had  interfered  in  politics  against  the  side  of  the  people.  Yet 
the  suspicion  is  fundamentally  unjust.  Kings  were  to  Socrates 
shepherds  of  their  people,  chosen,  not  in  order  that  they  might 
be  good  stewards  of  their  own  interests,  but  that  the  welfare  of 
their  subjects  might  prosper  in  their  hands.  This  is  the  con- 
ception inherited  by  Plato,  and  enforced  in  the  Bepublic.  Politics 
is  an  art ;  the  statesman  is  an  artist ;  and  since  he  who  practises 
an  art  must  be  wise  in  his  art,  and  pursue  it  whole-heartedly 
for  its  own  sake,  so  must  the  statesman  be  skilled  in  political 
art,  and  practise  it  for  its  own  sake  and  the  betterment  of  his 
subjects. 

In  the  Athenian  democracy  such  teaching  could  not  but  ap- 
pear new  and  radical,  whatever  its  nobility.  Yet  in  many  re- 
spects Socrates  was  a  loyal  son  of  Athens.  He  had  served  in  its 
army :  he  had  been  a  member  of  the  Council,  even  though  he 
must  have  passed  to  his  membership  through  the  avenue  of  the 
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tendencies  he  was  nltimately  the  enemy  of  its  stability,  however 
loyal  he  may  have  been  in  practice  and  even  in  his  immediate 
preaching.  Socrates  the  Conservative  would  ultimately  prove 
the  parent  of  Radicalism ;  and  to  that  extent  he  was  '*  a  corrupter 
of  youth  '*.  To  defend  the  State's  laws  and  institutions  on  the 
ground  of  their  utility  to  the  individual  is  ultimately  to  lay  them 
open  to  being  rejected  or  at  any  rate  reformed  on  the  ground  of 
inutility.  It  is  good  to  stimulate  men  to  think  in  order  that 
they  may  see  the  raison  d'Stre  and  the  meaning  of  existing 
order;  yet  a  stirring  and  active  thought  is  an  uneasy  thing, 
before  whose  questions  ancient  order  may  be  dumb  and  per- 
plexed, and  a  traditional  temper  of  action  may  crumble  and 
disappear.  Even  in  Socrates  himself  such  questionings  had 
already  appeared.  He  had  criticised  the  lot :  he  had  spoken  with 
scant  respect  of  the  assembly.  Nor  was  he  only  the  enemy  of 
democracy ;  was  he  not  in  truth  the  enemy,  unconsciously, 
unwillingly,  of  the  city-state?  The  outburst  of  philosophic 
thought  which  flowed  from  him  was  too  broad  for  its  bonds. 
Reason  is  a  universal,  not  a  civic  principle.  The  Cynics  were 
descended  from  Socrates ;  and  the  Cynics  were  cosmopolitans, 
who  found  their  own  reason  sufficient  for  their  needs,  and, 
craving  no  city,  took  the  world  to  be  their  home. 

The  greatest  lesson  of  Socrates'  life,  we  may  almost  say,  was 
his  death.  He  taught  thereby  (and  Plato  has  elicited  the 
lesson  for  us  in  the  Apology  and  the  Crito),  that  for  conscience' 
sake  a  man  may  rise  up  against  Caesar,  but  that,  in  all  other 
matters,  he  must  render  unto  Csesar  the  things  that  are 
Csdsar's,  even  to  the  debt  of  his  life  Of  positive  principles  of 
political  philofliophy  his  life  bequeathed  but  little.  He  had  not 
analysed  the  basis  of  the  State,  except  in  so  far  as  he  had  made 
it  rest  on  individual  utility  :  he  had  not  built  any  superstructure 
of  theory,  except  in  so  far  as  be  had  attempted  some  slight 
classification  of  States.^  But  he  had  taught  one  great  lesson — 
that  politics  were  a  matter  of  thought,  and  government  a  con- 
cern of  the  wise.  It  is  a  lesson  eternally  true — as  true  in  de- 
mocracies as  in  aristocracies.  In  it  are  involved  the  two  great 
principles  of  government,  that  those  must  rule  who  have  pre- 
pared themselves  for  their  work,  and  won  knowledge  of  their 

»  Cf.  infra,  p.  174. 
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environment.  They  stated  the  half  of  the  tmth  which  was 
neglected:  they  omitted  its  complementary  truth  which  had 
little  need  to  be  stated. 

§  5.  The  fntore  progress  of  Greek  political  thought  was  to 
follow  the  lines  laid  down  by  Socrates.  Plato  is  thoroughly  his 
disciple :  Aristotle  builds  on  Plato's  foundations.  But  before  we 
turn  to  Plato,  we  must  first  consider  the  teaching  in  matters 
political  of  minor  followers  of  Socrates,  some  of  whom  carried 
his  teaching  to  conclusions  very  different  from  those  which 
Plato  drew.  In  Xenophon,  indeed,  the  master  found  a  loyal 
exponent  of  his  doctrines,  who  extended  the  gospel  of  capacity 
to  such  matters  as  horsemanship,  generalship,  and  domestic 
economy.  Like  Plato,  Xenophon  was  biassed  against  the 
Athenian  democracy  for  its  lack  of  capacity :  unlike  Plato,  he 
sought  a  remedy  not  in  a  new  and  ideal  government,  but  in 
making  Athens  conform  to  an  existing  type  of  government, 
nominally  Persian,  but  in  reality  Spartan.  This  type  Xenophon 
sketched  in  the  Cyropcediay  an  historical  novel,  in  which  the  career 
of  Cyrus  is  made  the  vehicle  for  the  exposition  of  Socratic  ideas. 
The  State,  we  are  here  told,  must  be  like  an  army,  if  it  is  to 
be  as  efficient  as  an  army :  there  must  be  a  proper  system  of 
grades,  and  a  thorough  division  of  labour.  Over  all  things  the 
wiae  inan  must  ruler-^md.  nnder  him  each  must  do  the  thing 
jSEbifihim^knows.  The  Cyropadia  enunciates  many  ideas  which 
appear  again  in  Plato  and  Aristotle.  Laws  must  not  merely 
aim  at  preventing  crime:  education  must  not  be  left  to  merexenophon'a 
private  enterprise.  It  was  not  so  in  Ancient  Persia.  There  ^^^^^^^^ 
law  was  positive  and  creative :  it  gave  the  citizens  a  spirit  of 
righteousness,  so  that  they  had  no  inclination  to  commit  an 
evil  or  dishonourable  deed.  There  education  was  given  by  the 
State,  and  lasted  all  life  long.  "The  Persian  boys  went  to 
school  to  learn  justice,  as  ours  go  to  learn  reading,  writing  and 
arithmetic";  and  the  mentors  whom  the  State  appointed  for 
their  training  were  the  older  citizens,  who  had  gone  through 
their  own  course  with  honour.  Somewhat  in  the  same  way  as 
Plato  does  in  the  BepMic,  Xenophon  sketches  the  four  stages 
of  the  life-long  education  of  the  Persians  in  moral  and  military 
excellence;  and  then  he  shows  how  in  such  an  environment 
was  developed  the  ideal  ruler  Cyrus^ — a  man  who  was  wiser  and 
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better  than  any  of  his  people,  and  made  his  people  wiser  um 
better  than  they  had  ever  been  before.     Thus  in  XenophaH 
the  old  Greek  idea  of  the  State  as  a  moral  association  is  d»> 
veloped  in  the  light  of  Socratic  ideas;   and  the  result  is  the 
conception  of  an  education  in  moral  wisdom  fflven  by  the  Stotob^ 
9iid  of  the  rule  of  an  ideally  wise  man  produced  byHihat  ednci- 
tion.    These  are  also  the  Platonic  conclusions ;  and  indeed  Um 
BepMic  may  be  termed  a  Cyropadia  without  the  historical  set- ; 
ting  of  Xenophon,  a  Cyropcedia  informed  instead  by  a  deep  philo- 
sophy of  man  and  of  the  world.^ 

As  we  turn  from  Xenophon  to  the  Cynics  and  Cyrenaicai 
who  also  sprang  from  Socrates'  teaching,  we  enter  upon  ao 
absolutely  different  line  of  thought.  If  Xenophon  had  enter- 
tained and  expanded  the  old  Greek  idea  of  the  State,  the  achodl 
which  go  by  these  names  abandoned  it  altogether.  In  them  m 
see  the  heirs  of  that  cosmopolitan  tendency  which  appears  even 
rnio  oosmo-  in  Socrates.  The  Cynics  ^  based  their  position  partly  on  the  hk, 
partly  on  the  teaching  of  Socrates.  If  Socrates  had  gone  batr 
toot,  and  had  talked  with  every  man,  high  or  low,  so  did  the 
Cynics.  If  Socrates  had  taught  that  a  man  should  know  himBelf, 
and  act  according  to  his  knowledge,  the  Cynics  pushed  his  teach- 
ing further,  and  taught  that  the  wise  man,  who  had  attained 
knowledge,  was  sufficient  unto  himself.  Following  and  exagge^ 
ating  the  life  of  Socrates,  they  developed  into  mendicant  beggars, 
something  after  the  pattern  of  the  early  Franciscans,  but  with 
this  great  difference,  that  they  embraced  poverty  not  because 
they  loved  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  but  because  they  hated  the 

^  For  the  Cyrojxediaf  cf.  Houkel,  Studien,  p.  136  sqq.  Xenophon  alio 
wrote  a  dialogue  called  Huro  (anparcutly  commending  a  dictator  somewhat 
after  the  positivist  i)attern),  and  two  treatiKes,  one  on  the  Lacednmoniu 
constitution,  and  one  on  the  RoveniieH  of  Athens,  advocating  the  nationalin- 
tion  of  the  merchant-Khipping,  and  of  inns  and  lodging-houKes  (cf,  Gk^mpeni 
ii.,  134-35).  Jjike  Xenophon,  Isocraten  had  apparently  come  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Socrates  (cf,  Henkel,  p.  147  sqq,\  but  there  is  little  trace  of 
Socratic  influence  in  liis  speeches.  He  starts  from  Xenophon's  ideas  that 
law  is  positive,  and  education  is  moral ;  and  he  flnds  his  ideal  in  Solonian 
Athens,  and  the  instrument  of  its  realisation  in  the  Are<tpagu8,  He  appetn 
indeed  as  an  enemy  of  the  lot ;  but  he  objects  to  it  on  the  ground  that  ifc 
contradicts  a  true  conception  of  ecjuality,  and  not  on  the  ground  that  it  ii 
inimical  to  the  rule  of  wisdom.  A  true  cimception  of  equality  is  one  whiek 
gives  to  each  his  desert ;  and  the  use  of  the  lot  disregiu'ds  all  oonsideratioiii 
of  merit. 

'Cf.  McCunn,  hitern,  Jo  urn,  Eth,,  xiv.,  186  sqq. 
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kingdoms  of  the  earth.  Socrates  had  criticised  some  of  the 
institutions  of  democracy :  they  revolted  against  the  whole  of 
society,  with  all  its  grades  and  its  institutions.  They  became 
**  equalitarians/'  if  one  may  use  the  word — the  enemies  of  pro- 
perty, family,  city,  and  whatever  else  involved  degree,  priority  or 
place.  One  man  was  as  good  as  another,  and  one  place  was  as 
good  as  another  :  "  Why  should  I  be  proud  of  belonging  to  the 
soil  of  Attica  with  the  worms  and  slugs?"  Denationalised  by 
this  spirit  of  revolt — "  professing  no  city,  or  home,  or  country,*' 
they  fortified'themselves  in  their  inoivisme  by  their  interpretation 
of  Socrates'  teaching.  **  Virtue  is  knowledge  "  :  it  is  an  inward 
thing,  and  only  an  inward-iiring: — External  things  are  not 
manifestations  of  virtue :  they  are  of  the  nature  Of  hindrances. 
A  man  must  leave  all  things  and  foUow  virtue :  she  alone  is  free. 
''  External  institutions  are  obstructions :  all  social  interests  are 
distractions."  "He  taught  me,"  said  Diogenes,  speaking  of 
Antisthenes,  the  founder  of  the  school,  ''  that  the  only  thing  that 
was  mine  was  the  free  exercise  of  my  own  thoughts."  The  wise 
man,  self-poised  in  his  own  avrdpKeui,  thus  became  their  ideal : 
the  Cynic  was  sufficient  to  himself,  and  independent  of  every- 
thing outside  himself.^  To  him  all  things  were  indifferent ;  and 
the  State  was  a  meaningless  thing.  If  he  acknowledged  any 
citizenship,  it  was  citizenship  of  the  world ;  and  that  was  no 
citizenship.  Hence,  it  was  said  by  Plutarch,  ''Alexander 
realised  the  Cynic  ideal  on  its  political  side  by  the  foundation  of 
his  universal  empire  ".'-^ 

Thus  was  the  city-state  sapped,  both  by  the  equalitarian 
assertion,  that  every  man  is  as  good  as  every  other  man,  what- 
ever his  political  status,  and  by  the  cosmopolitan  conception  of 
the  wise  man  sufficient  for  himself,  and  in  need  of  no  State  to 
train  him  in  ways  of  righteousness.  The  rational  will  of  the 
individual  superseded  the  moral  association  of  citizens  as  the 
seat  and  home  of  virtue.  We  seem  close  to  Christianity  and  the 
Church  Universal ;  and  indeed  a  continuous  line  of  thought  can 

^  Some  idea  of  avrdpKtta  we  noticed  in  the  Sophist  Hippias,  who  sought 
to  know  all  things  and  to  make  all  things  for  himself.  Heraclittis'  **  Common  " 
brings  vm  dose  to  the  oonoeption  of  a  world -state  ;  and  Prodicus  in  the  Prota- 
fftmu  is  made  to  regard  all  men  as  '*  by  nature  "  fellow-oitisens. 

'Oomperz,  ii.,  161.  There  is  a  Cynic  element  in  Plato's  asceticism :  tn/ro, 
ppul4M0. 
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be  traced  from  Cynics  to  Stoics,  from  Stoics  to  the 
fathers — a  line  of  thought  along  which  the  conception  of 
independence  of  the  individual  soul  goes  together  with  that  all 
world-association  of  souls.  The  idea  of  a  world-association 
certainly  present  to  the  Cynics.  A  number  of  political  tzeal 
are  assigned  to  their  founder  Antisthenes :  he  is  said  to  h« 
written  Concerning  Law  or  the  State ;  and  two  treatises,  a  Mm^\ 
exenm,  or  Concerning  Bide,  and  a  Cyrus,  or  Concerning  Jfonofdlf, 
are  also  ascribed  to  his  pen.  Apparently  he  held  that  the  wm 
man  would  not  live  in  a  State  according  to  its  enacted  lawii 
but  would  live  by  the  law  of  virtue,  which  is  universal ;  while  he 
believed  that  the  nearer  man  approached  to  ''the  nature  fll 
animals  "  (a  subject  on  which  he  also  wrote),  the  better  it  would 
be  for  human  life.  We  shall  find  Plato  borrowing  onalogiei 
from  animal  life  in  the  Republic ;  and  the  Stoics  often  compan 
human  associations  to  herds  or  flocks.  As  it  is  used  by  Ani» 
thenes,  the  parallel  of  animal  Ufe  serves  to  point  the  cry — ^Back 
to  Nature  :  abandon  cities,  laws,  and  artificial  institutions  te 
all  that  is  simple  and  primitive.  It  is  the  cry  of  the  Badiol 
Sophists :  it  is  the  cry  of  Bousseau  in  his  youth.  When  we 
come  to  Diogenes,  the  greatest  of  the  Cynics,  we  find  a  greater 
moderation,  and  a  different  atmosphere.  In  his  BeptMic  (if 
the  accounts  of  its  views  which  have  been  preserved  aie  not 
coloured  by  Platonic  reminiscences),  he  taught  that  the  only 
right  State  was  that  of  the  world  {rriv  iv  KoafjLtp).  He  advocatei 
communism  of  wives  and  children  :  he  mocked  at  the  illosioDi 
of  noble  birth  and  slavery.  Advocating  the  destruction  of  the 
family,  he  must  also  (though  we  are  not  told  that  he  did)  hsfo 
advocated  the  abolition  of  private  property.  But  on  the  other 
hand  he  believed  in  the  necessity  of  law,  and  he  held  that  lav 
was  of  no  avail  without  a  State.  It  would  seem  as  if  here  m 
were  confronted  with  the  idea  of  a  world-state,  with  a  world-lav 
(like  the  Roman  jtts  naturce) — a  world-state  in  which  all  were 
equal,  bond  and  free,  Greek  and  barbarian,^  and  which  must 
have  been  governed,  because  it  was  so  wide  and  universal,  by  i 
single  autocratic  head.    When  we  remember  that  Diogenes  was 

^  AntifltheneB  was  a  Thracian :  Diogenes  oame  from  Sinope.  This  perhui 
suggests  one  reason  of  the  att^ick  on  the  Greek  city ;  and  it  ezplauM  lif 
Cynio  teaching  omnca  hmnines  naiura  wquala  sunt. 
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ontemporary  of  Aristotle  (dying  the  year  before  him)  we 
)t  but  feel  that  in  his  teaching  (if  it  is  correctly  recorded) 
is  more  of  a  sympathy  for  the  contemporary  movement  of 
cs  than  we  find  in  the  pages  of  Aristotle.  While  the  city- 
lay  dying,  and  while  Aristotle  bnsied  himself  with  medicines 
lietaries,  Diogenes  lifted  np  his  voice,  and  cried — the  King 
ing,  is  dead  :  long  live  the  new  King  of  the  world, 
t  the  beginning  of  the  Politics  we  find  something  of  an 
k  on  the  Cynics :  the  man  who  thinks  he  can  exist  without 
r  is  either  a  beast  or  a  QoA.  In  truth  the  Cynics  figured 
lately  as  either — sometimes  as  Gods,  creatures  of  pure 
n,  untroubled  by  passion,  sufficing  to  themselves;  some- 
(  as  beasts,  in  the  squalor  and  indecency  into  which  they 

themselves  in  order  to  point  their  protest  against  the 
ventional "  character  of  all  clean  living  and  decency.  But 
I  Aristotle  attacks  the  Cynics,  he  borrows  from  their  ideas, 
vatchword  too  is  avrdpiceia — self-sufficingness — exactly  as 
3f  the  Cynics  had  been.  But  the  Cynics  had  believed  in 
irrdp/ceia  of  an  isolated  and  minimised  self :  Aristotle  be- 
l  in  that  of  a  social  and  intensified  individuality.  Man  is 
sufficient  to  himself,  in  Aristotle's  eyes,  when  he  is  citizen. 
>Q  the  other  hand,  it  is  in  order  to  attain  self-sufficiency  that 
idens  himself  out  into  a  citizen.  In  Plato,  as  in  Aristotle, 
afluence  of  the  Cynic  is  not  absent.  The  community  of 
ren  and  wives  is  a  Cynic  tenet ;  and  there  are  many  points 
Qtact  between  the  Cynic  ideal  and  the  ''  city  of  Swine  "  de- 
3d  in  the  Second  Book  of  the  Bepublic,  even  if  there  is  no 
ion  to  the  Cynics,  and  Plato  does  not  intend  to  satirise, 
logise,  their  views. 

he  Cynics  made  individualism  the  centre  of  their  system :  The  Cynnaio 
believed  that  the  individual  was  sufficient  of  himself  to 
is  own  duty.     The  Cyrenaic  School,  equally  descended 

Socrates,  pursued  the  same  individualistic  direction.  He 
knew,  as  Socrates  had  bidden  men  know,  was  sufficient  in 
view  for  his  own  salvation ;  but  his  salvation  lay,  accord- 
o  their  tenets,  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure.^    Finding  the 

)r  perhape  one  may  say  that  the  O^naios  followed  the  utilitarianiBm 
rates,  while  the  O^os  followed  his  intelleotualiBm.  Bot  the  antithesis 
laps  misleading ;  mteUeotnalism  also  ohwaoterised  the  Oyrenaios. 
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standard  of  life  in  the  cult  of  a  wise  pleasure,  the  Cyrenaics  no 
longer  needed  the  State  to  supply  any  rule  of  action.  Philo- 
sophy was  good,  Aristippus  is  reported  to  have  said,  ''  to  enable 
the  philosopher,  supposing  all  laws  were  abolished,  to  go  on 
living  as  before".  Thus  the  Socratic  justification  of  law  as 
useful,  and  thereby  pleasurable,  came  ultimately  to  undo  the 
law  which  it  had  served  to  justify.  Because  utility  was  the 
basis  of  law,  it  might  serve  in  lieu  of  the  law.  Law  was  a  mere 
convention,  said  the  Cyrenaics :  right  and  wrong  existed  by 
custom  and  enastment,  not  by  nature.  Yet  they  did  not  abol- 
ish the  law  to  make  room  for  a  private  pleasure  which  was  its 
enemy.  On  the  contrary,  they  conceived  that  a  man  might  find 
pleasure  in  the  welfare  of  his  friend  or  of  his  country.  "  The 
prosperity  of  our  country,  equally  with  our  own,  is  of  itself 
enough  to  give  us  joy."  The  Hedonism  of  an  individual  enjoy- 
ment thus  rose  into  the  Utilitarianism  of  a  general  welfare. 
But  the  general  welfare,  in  the  ordinary  Cyrenaic  view,  was 
the  welfare  not  of  the  ttoTu^  but  of  the  Cosmopolis.  It  is  with 
the  lover  of  pleasure  as  it  is  with  the  zealot  for  duty.  Both 
regard  the  individual  as  sufficient,  whether  to  measure  his  own 
pleasure,  or  to  discern  his  own  duty.  Both  regard  a  wise  in- 
difference to  externals  as  necessary  for  the  attainment  of  the 
desired  end.  If  a  man  gives  to  fortune  the  hostages  of  a  living 
interest  in  anything  save  the  end  of  life,  he  may  fail  to  attain  ii 
Both,  therefore,  deny  to  the  individual  an  interest  in  any  dyio 
unit ;  and  both  leave  man  with  the  negative  residuum  of  an 
interest  in  the  world,  and  the  world  alone.  A  full  and  active  life 
which  realised  all  possibilities  was  to  Aristotle  the  result  of  life 
in  the  city :  along  with  citizenship  of  the  world-state  went  the 
idea  of  the  calm  of  a  solitude  (avdOeia  or  arapa^ia),  in  which 
there  was  none  of  the  struggle  and  strife,  and  none  of  the  vigour 
and  life,  of  the  ttoTu^.  Such  a  temper  may  partly  have  prepared 
the  decay  of  the  city  and  the  coming  of  **  Alexandrinism  " :  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  also  its  expression  and  its  result. 


)r. 


CHAPTER  II 

PLATO  AND  THE  PLATONIC  DIALOGUE ;  THE  DEFENCE  OF 

SOCRATES 

The  Life  of  Plato 

8  1.  T3LATO  was  born  about  the  year  428  B.C.  By  birth  he 
1  belonged  to  a  distinguished  Athenian  family.  On  his 
mother's  side  he  could  trace  his  pedigree  as  far  back  as  Solon, 
the  great  law-giver  of  Athens ;  and  among  the  men  of  his  own 
generation  he  counted  as  connections  two  of  some  note — Critias, 
who  was  prominent  among  the  members  of  the  oligarchical 
clique  which  ruled  for  a  time  in  404,  and  Antiphon,  who  had 
been  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  revolution  which  temporarily 
subverted  Athenian  democracy  in  411.  Belonging  to  a  family 
">(  anti-democratic  tendencies,  he  naturally  became  a  member,  Plato  and 
somewhere  about  407,  of  the  circle  which  had  gathered  round  ^^ 
k^crates.  Here  too  democracy  was  out  of  favour.  The  So- 
aratic  principle,  that  life  was  an  art,  and  that  the  proper  con- 
Inct  of  life  depended  on  knowledge,  found,  as  we  have  seen,  its 
political  application.  Politics  was  treated  as  an  art :  the  proper 
»ndnct  of  political  affairs  was  shown  to^depend  on  knowledge 
—a  knowledge  which  neither  the  democratic  assembly  itself, 
lor  the  officials  whom  it  appointed  by  the  chance  of  the  lot, 
sonld  be  said  to  possess.  The  aristocratic  prejudices  which 
Plato  inherited  would  here  receive  a  philosophical  justifica- 
tion; at  the  same  time  they  would  be  modified,  in  so  far  as 
the  right  of  numbers  was  rejected  by  Socrates,  not  in  favour 
of  birth,  but  in  favour  of  wisdom.  When  democracy  took  its 
revenge  upon  Socrates  in  399,  and  Athens  executed  her  greatest 
son,  Plato  might  well  feel  his  anti-democratic  feelings  com- 
pleteiy  justified.    Henceforth  he  made  it  his  work  to  defend 

61 
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Qere  philosopher ;  the  same  is  true  of  Plato.  Both  master  and 
lisciple  are  prophets  and  preachers,  rather  than  philosophers — 
rumpets  to  summon  a  wayward  people  to  righteousness,  rather 
han  still  small  voices  of  solitude.  The  Eepublic  is  as  much 
neant  to  prove,  and  as  earnest  in  proving,  that  the  eternal  laws  » 
»f  morality  cannot  be  shaken  by  the  sceptic,  as  are  the  writings 
>f  the  Hebrew  prophets  to  show  that  God's  arm  is  not  shortened 
»y  the  disbelief  of  His  people.  In  life,  as  well  as  in  thought, 
?lato  showed  the  same  practical  bent.  Not  only  did  he,  like 
kxurates,  gather  a  circle  round  him,  and  publicly  teach  his  views 
Q  the  Academy,^  but  he  is  also  said  to  have  attempted  to  carry 
lis  philosophy  into  active  life  (as,  according  to  the  Bepublic, 
>very  philosopher  should),  and  to  have  twice  visited  Sicily  with 
hat  end  in  view.  *"0n  an  early  visit  in  387,  we  are  told,  he 
iame  into  contact  with  Dionysius,  the  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  and 
expounded  to  him  so  vividly  arguments  similar  to  those  of  the 
^iepubUc  (the  composition  of  which  may  have  been  already 
)egan),  that  Dionysius,  annoyed  by  his  denunciation  of  in- 
lostice  and  condemnation  of  tyranny,  caused  him  to  be  sold 
into  slavery.  But  Plato  did  not  leave  Syracuse  without  haviug 
ieeply  influenced  the  mind  of  Dion,  the  brother  of  Dionysius' 
wife ;  and  on  the  death  of  Dionysius,  and  the  accession  of  his 
uyn,  Dionysius  the  younger,  Dion  endeavoured  to  permeate  the 
Bind  of  his  nephew  with  Platonic  ideas.  The  State  of  the 
R^9ublic  might  seem  likely  to  be  realised  in  Syracuse,  if 
Dionysius  could  onq^  be  made  philosopher-king  instead  of 
yrant;  and  Dion  invited,  and  induced  his  nephew  to  concur 
n  inviting,  the  master  himself,  now  long  released  from  his 
davery,  to  visit  Syracuse  once  more.  Plato  came  not  only 
mce,  but  twice  (368  and  361) ;  but  he  failed  to  make  Diony- 
doB  a  philosopher  (having  apparently  required  that  he  should 
mdergo  the  severe  training  sketched  in  the  Bepublio),  and  only 
lucoeeded  in  bringing  about  the  expulsion  of  Dion  from  Syracuse. 
[f  ail  these  things  happened  as  they  are  narrated  in  Plutarch 
md  the  (so-called)  letters  of  Plato,  the  issue  may  well  have  con- 
nnced  Plato  that  the  BepubUo  (which  he  had  written,  perhaps, 

1 A  gyBinaaiam  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  Athens.  Gymnasia 
ooyered  a  wide  area,  and  oontuned  open  spaoes  like  a  modem  park.  Around 
the  open  mnning-^proond  were  porticoes,  furnished  with  seats,  in  which  philo- 
•ophen  or  rhfltonoians  mi^t  aiaoouiae. 
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between  387  and  368,  and  attempted  to  realise  between  368  in^ 
361)  was  indeed  a  pattern  laid  up  in  heaven,  but  hardly  to  h 
copied  on  earth.  Disillusionised,  it  may  be,  he  retired  for 
time  upon  the  problems  of  abstract  thought  discussed  in  dm 
logues  like  the  Sophist,  But  the  old  practical  bent  was  noi 
*  extinguished :  in  extreme  old  age,  in  a  spirit  of  kindly  toleraiui 
and  half-humorous  sadness  (as  when  he  speaks  of  men  at 
"merely  playthings  for  the  gods*'),  he  wrote  the  Lowm,  In 
this  dialogue  (which  is  almost  entirely  a  monologue,  and  shom] 
something  of  the  gaiTulity  of  age),  he  sketches  the  idea,  defitioei 
to  a  long  history  in  Greek  speculation,  of  a  mixed  constitatioii, 
and  while  still  adhering  firmly  to  the  ideal  of  the  BepuUio, 
attempts  to  construct  a  State  on  a  lower  but  more  attainabk 
level.  And  so  he  died,  about  347,  at  the  age  of  eighty-one,  still 
occupied  in  the  service  of  man,  still  hoping  for  new  things  to 
come,  still  striving  his  best  to  aid  their  coming. 

The  Method  of  Plato 

§  2.  The  memory  of  Socrates  seems  to  live  in  everything  whidi 
Plato  wrote.  Until  we  come  to  the  Laws,  there  is  not  a  Platonic 
dialogue  in  which  Socrates  is  not  a  character,  and  indeed  aprola- 
gonist.    Not  only  so,  but  the  thought  of  the  dialogues,  wherever 

he  use  of  the  politics  and  ethics  are  in  question,  is  Socratic  in  its  principles; 

*  °^*  and  the  very  form  of  dialogue  which  Plato  chose  for  the  expres- 
sion of  his  philosophy  may  seem  in  itself  a  reminiscence  of  the 
Socratic  circle.  At  any  rate  the  purpose,  which  leads  Plato  topie- 
fer  that  form,  is  the  purpose  which  animated  Socrates.  SocrateB 
had  nover  attcMiiptcd  to  instil  knowledge:  on  the  contrary,  he  had 
always  disclaimed  its  possession.  He  desired  to  awaken  thought 
He  was  the  gadfly  who  stung  men  into  a  sense  of  truth  ;  he  gM 
the  shock  of  the  torpedo-fish  ;  he  practised  the  art  of  midwifery, 
and  brought  thou^'ht  to  birth.  He  appealed  to  what  was  in  maa'i 
own  mind,  and  trusted  it  to  respond  to  the  appeal :  he  called  to 
the  moral  sense  of  man,  believing  that  it  would  reply  to  the  oalL 
And  so  it  was  with  Plato.  He  desired  to  show  thought  at  work, 
and  to  avoid  the  mere  exposition  of  its  finished  product.  He 
was  a  lectur(;r  and  a  teacher  as  well  as  a  writer ;  and  when  he 
set  pen  to  paper,  he  would  naturally  fall  into  the  vein  of  writ- 
ing which  discussions  with  his  class  in  the  Academy  suggested. 
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joke  every  genuine  teacher,  he  wished  to  make  men  think  by 
ds  teaching;  and,  as  a  writer,  he  felt  that  thought  would  best 
e  awakened  in  his  readers,  if  they  were  made  to  follow  the 
process  of  the  author's  own  mind.  A  subject  is  discussed  inside 
he  individual  mind  in  much  the  same  way  as  it  is  disputed  in  a 
ircle  of  talkers.  One  view  is  set  up  only  to  be  demolished  by 
nother,  until  some  final  residuum  of  truth  is  attained.  ''  One 
hrewd  thought  devours  another,"  as  Hegel  said ;  and  finally 
rath  alone  remains  on  the  field  as  a  victor.  The  dialogue  is 
his  process  of  the  individual  mind  made  concrete,  with  its 
tages  translated  into  persons.  It  is  a  higher,  and  more  artistic 
xpression  of  the  same  tendency,  which  appears  even  in  the 
oncise  lecture-notes  of  Aristotle. 

DeaUng  with  moral  problems,  Plato  naturally  started  from  Cnticisii] 
he  prima  faoie  views  of  ordinary  opinion.^  Some  character,  opi^n" 
vho  with  dramatic  truth  is  presented  as  being  in  himself,  and 
>y  his  temper  and  experience,  the  natural  embodiment  of  one 
{  iheee  views,  appears  on  the  stage  and  gives  it  utterance. 
!)ften  Buch  a  prima  facie  view  will  represent  one  of  those  lurk- 
ng  principles,  which  we  do  not  allow  to  show  themselves  in 
)ur  words  or  in  our  actions  (as  we  fancy),  but  to  which  none 
he  lees  we  pay  an  unspoken  but  ready  allegiance.  "  After  all 
—if  I  dared  think  it  out,  which  I  must  not — pleasure  is  every- 
hing  "  :  or  "  after  all — ^if  things  were  as  they  ought  to  be,  which 
bey  are  not — I  ought  to  have  what  I  am  strong  enough  to  get ". 
3roaght  to  the  light,  and  pushed  to  their  conclusions,  these  lurk- 
Qg  principles  are  shown  to  involve  results  which  their  holder 
annot  accept :  when  they  ore  thought  out,  they  are  impossible. 
Lnd  in  their  place  are  installed  those  principles  of  moral  life, 

0  which  we  pay  a  spoken  but  reluctant  homage,  while  neverthe- 
388  they  are  shown  to  command  the  assent  of  our  whole  being, 
irhen  they  are  put  before  us  in  their  full  meaning  and  bearing. 
leen  in  this  light,  each  of  the  Platonic  dialogues  is  an  education 

1  men, away  from  the  false  if  cherished  views  of  the  "first 
ilench,"  back  again,  but  on  a  higher  level,  to  the  faith  by  which 
hey  act  But  it  is  not  always  that  popular  opinion  is  presented 
>nly  to  be  rejected.    Opinion  is  more  than  a  mere  inclination  to 

*  Of.  infra^  p.  94  «gg. 
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error.  By  a  right  instinct  it  also  resbches  the  truth,  thoa^ 
it  does  not  really  see  the  truth  which  it  reaches.  A  poputal 
opinion  may  serve  as  a  basis  of  inquiry,  and  by  gradual  stagea  ti 
developed  and  refined,  until  it  is  made  into  a  perception  of  tt| 
genuine  truth.  It  is  a  true  opinion,  and  worthy  of  consideai 
tion,  that  the  character  of  a  State  is  determined  by  the  charaetai 
of  its  citizens ;  and  from  this  opinion  the  Republic  (after  conectl 
ing  the  false  opinion  that  might  is  right)  ultimately  takes  ilij 
start.  But  the  opinion  is  extended  far  and  wide.  Brought  ink' 
contact  with  philosophic  principles,  it  is  developed  and  deepened 
until  there  results  a  division  of  the  State  corresponding  to  i 
division  of  the  human  soul  which  is  one  of  the  preconoeivd 
principles  of  Plato's  philosophy. 
Be  of  analogy  A  particular  feature  of  Plato's  method  is  his  use  of  analog. 
We  have  already  seen  that  the  use  of  analogies  from  Naltm 
marked  the  first  steps  from  the  old  Nature-philosophy  to  the 
philosophy  of  man,  as  when,  for  instance,  the  rotation  of  office 
in  a  democracy  was  justified  by  the  annual  revolution  of  the 
sun.  Analogies  from  the  arts  were  frequent  in  the  method  ol 
Socrates :  he  was  perpetually  enforcing  the  need  of  knowledge 
and  of  education  by  the  example  of  the  pilot  or  the  doctOE. 
In  Plato  analogies  of  both  kinds  are  frequent.  His  analogiei 
from  Nature  are  chiefly  analogies  drawn  from  the  animal  world. 
In  the  Republic  the  analogy  of  the  dog  is  more  than  once  made 
the  basis  of  important  arguments.  By  considering  the  temper 
of  the  watch-dog,  Plato  arrives  at  the  principle  which  should 
dictate  the  choice  of  guardians ;  by  a  comparison  of  the  male 
watch-dog  with  the  female,  he  is  able  to  decide  that  women 
ought  to  be  guardians  as  well  as  men ;  and  it  is  by  an  argument 
from  the  breeding  of  animals  that  he  comes  upon  his  peculitt 
theory  of  marriage.  The  same  use  of  analogies  from  Native 
characterises  at  least  one  passage  in  the  Politics  of  Aristotle. 
It  is  from  the  analogy  of  Nature,  and  of  the  relation  of  o-Titniak 
to  men,  that  Aristotle  attempts  to  justify  slavery  as  a  natunl 
institution,  and  to  prove  the  propriety  of  the  slave's  relation  to 
his  master. 

But  it  is  the  Socratic  use  of  analogies  drawn  from  the 
arts  which  appears  most  prominently  in  Plato.  The  conception 
of  politics  as  an  art,  on  which  the  Sophists  had  acted  when 
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tbey  had  professed  to  make  politics,  like  medicine,  a  subject  of 
teaching,  and  which  Socrates  had  made  into  the  basis  of  his  de- 
mand for  knowledge,  penetrates  almost  everything  which  Plato 
has  to  say  on  this  subject.  Conceiving  politics  as  an  art,  he  de- 
manded that  in  this  art,  as  in  others,  there  should  be  knowledge. 
This  is  perhaps  the  most  prominent  feature  in  the  whole  of  his 
political  thought ;  and  the  demand  that,  on  the  analogy  of  ail 
other  **  artists,"  the  statesman  should  know  what  he  practised, 
lies  at  the  root  of  the  Bepubhc.  The  same  conception  of 
politics  led  Plato  still  further.  Because  every  artist  ought  to 
be  unfettered  in  the  practice  of  his  art  by  any  body  of  rules,  he 
believes  that  the  statesman  should  ideally  be  free  from  the 
restraint  of  law;  and  he  advocates  in  consequence  a  theory 
of  absolute  monarchy.  Finally,  in  the  strength  of  this  con- 
ception he  can  prove  that  every  ruler  is  set  to  rule  propter 
commime  bcnum ;  since  every  artist  must  necessarily  work,  if  he 
be  a  true  artist,  for  the  betterment  of  his  art's  object. 

The  use  of  analogy  is  difficult,  and  false  analogies  are  easy.  Dangers  of 
It  can  hardly  be  denied  that  Plato  did  not  always  surmount  the  *°*^^y 
difficulty,  or  that  he  sometimes  fell  into  pitfalls.  The  analo- 
gies from  the  animal  world  which  he  employs  can  hardly  be 
accepted:  the  continuation  of  the  human  species  cannot  be 
regulated  by  the  same  considerations  which  regulate  the  breed- 
ing of  animals.  A  whole  world  of  spiritual  motives  enters  into 
the  one,  which  is  not  present  in  the  other;  and  the  whole 
analogy  breaks  down  for  want  of  recognition  of  this  fact.  Nor 
is  the  use  of  analogies  drawn  from  the  arts  free  from  criticism. 
The  politician,  after  all,  is  not  as  the  physician  ;  and  if  the  one 
should  do  his  work  without  the  shackles  of  a  text-book,  it  does 
not  follow  that  the  other  should  act  without  the  regulation  of 
law.  The  treatment  of  the  soul  involves  other  considerations 
than  those  which  guide  the  treatment  of  the  body,  and  in  many 
respects,  as  for  instance  in  his  theory  of  punishment,  Plato 
is  not  sufficiently  aUve  to  their  presence.  But  while  we  con- 
demn the  treatment  of  political  questions  according  to  analogies 
drawn  from  physical  arts,  we  must  not  forget  the  cardinal 
position  of  Plato.  Politics  is  not  Uke  the  arts:  it  is  an  art.  ^ 
There  is  identity  rather  than  analogy.  Yet  criticism  is  still 
possible.  PoUtics,  if  an  art  itself,  must  not  be  simply  con- 
formed to  the  likeness  of  arts  other  than  itself. 
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Of  the  analogy  between  man  and  the  State  which  plays  snoh 
a  large  part  in  the  Eeptiblic  much  the  same  may  be  said.  Heni 
again  there  is  identity  rather  than  analogy.  The  virtues  of  flu. 
State  are  not  like  those  of  man  :  the  virtues  of  the  State  am  Am 
virtues  of  the  men  of  whom  it  is  composed.  Yet  the  ciiticin 
is  possible,  and  perhaps  just,  that  in  the  end  Plato  conforms  flia 
State  too  much  to  the  image  of  a  single  man ;  for  thongfa  ib 
virtues  are  the  virtues  of  its  component  members,  it  does  not  \ 
follow  that  its  classes  must  correspond,  as  by  Plato  they  an 
made  to  correspond,  to  the  psychological  divisions  of  its  menh 
bers'  minds. 

The  Lesser  Dialogues  of  Plato 

§  3.  The  three  great  dialogues  of  Plato  which  deal  with  pro- 
blems of  political  thought  are  the  Bepublic,  the  PoUtieiUf  and  the 
Laws.  But  there  are  few  dialogues  into  which  some  question 
which  touches  politics  does  not  enter.  The  Apology  and  the  Onk^ 
in  dealing  with  the  life  and  death  of  Socrates,  raise  problem  of 
the  relation  of  the  State  to  the  individual.  The  Meno,  in  dis- 
cussing knowledge  and  instruction,  necessarily  discusses  tbe 
nature  of  political  knowledge  and  the  possibility  of  instractioD 
in  politics.  A  similar  problem  is  treated  in  the  Protctgoroi,  and 
the  Goryias  contains  a  discussion  of  the  questions  raised  by  the 
teaching  of  the  Sophists,  a  teaching  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
was  almost  entirely  political  in  character  and  intention.  Finally, 
in  the  Gritias,  Plato  begins,  but  never  finishes,  a  political  noffli 
describing  the  state  of  the  Republic  in  action. 
he  Apology:  The  Apology  is  an  attempt  to  justify  Socrates.  Suspected  bf 
distance  the  democrats  of  being  the  head  of  an  aristocratic  coterie,  hi 
had  been  accused  of  corrupting  the  youth,  and  of  disbelieving 
in  the  gods  of  the  State.  There  was  a  certain  truth  in  tfaii 
accusation.  Feeling  the  evil  of  an  ignorance  which  pretendel 
to  be  knowledge,  Socrates  had  made  himself  into  a  missiooiiy 
for  the  destniction  of  shams ;  and  (since  what  he  conceived  to 
be  shams  were  of  the  essence  of  the  Athenian  constitution)  he 
had  unsettled  the  tone  and  temper  of  the  State  in  which  he 
liv(^.  The  problem  which  confronted  him  at  his  trial  was  the 
problem  of  Antigone,  when  Creon  had  issued  his  edict  againri 
^  the  burial  of  her  brother  Polynices.  Should  obedience  be  psfli 
to  the  will  of  the  State,  or  to  the  sense  of  justice  with  which  il 
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flicted?    Should  Athens  be  left  in  her  ignorance,  because 

law  would  be  obeyed  by  conformity  to  the  wishes  and  will 

ler  citizens,  or  should  Socrates  satisfy  his  sense  of  what  was 

it  by  open  warning  and  denunciation?    It  is  the  question 

ich  has  always  confronted  the  martyr ;  and  in  the  spirit  of  a 

rtyr  Socrates  gives  his  answer.    "  This  is  the  command  of 

1.    Acquit  me  or  condenm  me:    I  shall  never  alter  my 

fs.'*  ^    In  the  name  of  something  higher  than  the  law  of  the^  ^ 

te,  he  defies  the  law,  as  men  have  done  in  all  ages.    But 

)  is  only  one  side  of  the  matter ;  and  another  and  comple- 

Qtary  side  is  presented  in  the  Crito^    In  this  dialogue  Plato  The  Onio:  1 

poses  that  Socrates  is  tempted  by  Crito  to  escape  from  the  o^ienoe'^ 

(on,  in  which  he  lies,  condemned  to  death  for  the  answer  he  has 

m.    If  he  escapes,  he  will  again  disobey  the  law,  which  has 

imanded  him  to  abide  in  prison  until  death,  and  to  die  there 

his  first  disobedience.     Shall  he  twice  sin  against  the  law  ? 

If  he  had  been  forced  to  defy  it  once  for  conscience'  sake,^ J  ^ 
¥ill  not  defy  it  again  for  life's  sake.     He  has  already  done  a  1 
svons  thing;  he  has  gone  about  to  overturn  the  law.     He 
[  now  by  his  obedience  recognise  its  claims,  and  as  far  as  in 
1  lies,  he  will  help  to  establish  its  sanctity.    In  teaching  this 
on,  Plato  imagines  a  dialogue  between  the  Laws  of  Athens 
Socrates.     "  So  you  imagine,"  the  Laws  inquire  of  Socrates, 
at  a  State  can  subsist  in  which  the  decisions  of  the  law  must 
d  to  the  will  of  individuals  ?  "     "  But  the  decision  of  the  law 
ly  case  was  unjust."    ' '  But  the  law  has  none  the  less  a  double 
m  on  your  obedience."    And  then  Plato  expounds  the  nature 
bis  double  clainL     In  the  first  place,  the  law,  regulating  as  it 
i  marriage  and  the  nourishing  and  education  of  children  (and 
rates  admits  that  he  has  no  objection  to  urge  against  this  ^  [^ 
on  of  law),  is  in  a  real  sense  the  parent  of  every  citizen.    By 
the  citizen  is  legitimately  bom  into  his  citizenship ;  by  law 
8  educated  into  the  capacity  to  use  his  citizenship.     By  the 
\e  of  the  law  he  is  what  he  is ;  and  as  a  child  owes  obedience  ^ 
is  parents,  so,  and  for  the  same  reason,  a  citizen  owes  obedi- 

^  Apoloay,  90  A-C. 

■Toe  Urito  is  dftted  m  one  of  Plato's  later  works  by  Qomperz,  Oreek 
tiwt,  iii.,  67,  and  ia  regarded  as  Plato's  defence  of  himself  from  the  charge 
VTolutionary  aims,  to  which  the  character  of  the  RepMie  might  have 
a  rise. 
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bating  society  without  incurring  obligations  of  subscription  and 
of  orderly  behaviour,  which  are  the  correlatives  of  his  right  to 
make,  or  to  hear,  a  speech.  The  fact  that  he  does  not  resign 
his  membership  is  a  standing  proof  of  his  acknowledgment  of 
those  obhgations.  This  is  Plato's  contention ;  and  thus  the 
gist  of  the  Apology  and  Crito  comes  to  this :  ''  Obey  the  law,  and  4^ 
obey  it  cheerfully,  where  a  material  interest  is  at  stake  :  other- 
wise you  are  a  disobedient  son  and  a  faithless  partner.  Dis- 
obey it  only,  and  disobey  it  even  then  in  anguish,  when  a  ^ 
supreme  spiritual  question  is  at  issue."  It  is  the  exact  opposite 
of  Hobbes'  view,  that  a  man  should  submit  in  matters  of  con- 
science, and  only  revolt  to  save  his  life. 

Socrates  was  a  martyr  to  the  cause  of  knowledge.  He  had  virtue  is  kn 
died  because  he  would  persist  in  stinging,  ''like  a  gad-fly,'' therefOTe 
until  men  would  recognise  their  ignorance,  and  seek  after  in-  *®*®^*^^® 
struction.  But  are  the  things  and  the  pursuits  of  which  he  de- 
manded knowledge  such,  that  knowledge  of  them  can  be  got  by 
the  way  of  instruction  ?  The  justification  of  Socrates  demands 
an  answer  to  this  question  ;  and  in  the  Meno  and  the  Protagoras 
an  answer  is  attempted.  Both  these  dialogues  deal  with  the 
question — "  Is  virtue  a  thing  incapable  of  being  communicated 
or  imparted  by  one  man  to  another?  "  At  the  end  of  the  Meno  ^  The  Meno 
political  virtue,  or  the  quality  of  a  good  statesman,  comes  under 
discussion ;  and  Plato  admits  that  experience  shows  that  good 
statesmen  do  not  transmit  their  qualities  to  their  sons  or  suc- 
cessors. Yet  they  certainly  would,  if  they  could ;  and  it  would 
therefore  seem  that  Socrates  was  preaching  the  impossible,  and 
that  no  instruction  can  make  a  good  statesman.  In  reality  it 
is  not  so.  The  reason  why  good  statesmen  cannot  transmit  a 
knowledge  of  statesmanship,  is  not  that  it  is  not  transmissible, 
but  that  they  have  no  knowledge  to  transmit.  Instead  of  a 
reasoned  knowledge,  connected  by  a  principle,  in  the  light  of 
which  it  is  lucid  and  teachable,  they  have  only  an  instinctive 
tact,  a  sort  of  flair  by  which  they  can  travel  along  the  right 
path,  though  their  eyes  are  holden  from  knowledge  of  the  truth. 
Such  an  instinctive  "  right  opinion  "  {6p0if  So^a),  *'  which  is  in 

^The  Meno  ia  here  diflcuased  first ;  but  in  order  of  time  it  is  plaoed  by  Qom- 
pen  (ii.,  975)  '*  later,  not  only  than  the  Protagoras^  but  also  than  the  Oorgia$*\ 
it  haa  been  treated  flrat  here,  aa  oontaininff  the  areateat  justification  of  in- 
stinct which  Flato  permitted  himself,  and  aa  therefore  logicaliy  furthest 
removed  from  the  BepubUe, 
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flense  Protagoras  regards  as  not,  like  specific  arts,  the  quality 
of  special  individuals,  but  the  common  endowment  of  all  man- 
kind. This  conviction  he  states  in  an  apologue,  which  seems  to 
represent  the  view  which  he  taught  of  the  origin  of  the  State. 
He  believes  in  a  primitive  state  of  Nature,  and  in  the  religious 
origin  of  political  association.  In  the  state  of  Nature,  men, 
while  possessed  of  the  arts  of  life,  were  destitute  of  political  art, 
and  though  they  had  religion  and  language,  they  were  almost 
destroyed  by  the  beasts  for  want  of  the  strength  of  political 
association.^  Desire  for  self-preservation  drew  them  into  cities : 
they  contracted,  as  it  were,  one  with  another ;  but  still  destitute 
of  political  art,  they  destroyed  their  own  associations  by  internal 
dissension,  until  Zeus  came  to  the  rescue,  and  "  sent  Hermes  to 
them,  bearing  reverence  and  justice  to  be  the  ordering  principles 
of  cities  and  the  bonds  of  friendship  and  conciliation''.^  But 
while  the  arts  had  each  been  the  property  of  a  favoured  few, 
Zeus  gave  the  "  political  art "  of  justice  to  all,  since  all  must 
share  therein,  if  the  cities  of  men  were  to  exist  and  prosper. 
And  therefore  it  is  that  Athenians  listen  to  tinker  and  tailor  in 
afEairs  of  State. 

A  deep  truth  is  stated  in  this  apologue.     Mere  aggregations 
of  men  do  not  form  a  State :  a  contract  issuing  in  an  artificial 
unity  maintained  by  artificial  laws  would  be  no  sooner  formed 
than  broken.    What  is  needed  and  what  is  everjrthing,  is  the 
life-breath  from  on  high — a  common  mind  to  pursue  a  conmxon 
purpose  of  good  life.    Only  in  virtue  of  such  a  life-breath  is  a 
State  real  and  vital :  without  it,  it  is  but  a  Frankenstein  doomed 
to  destruction.    As  Protagoras  continues  his  argument,  he  hits  . 
intuitively  on  further  truths.    Punishment,  he  tells  his  audience, '  ^ 
is  proof  positive  that  this  virtue  or  political  art,  which  is  the 
life-breath  of  the  State,  can  be  transmitted  and  taught;  for 
punishment  is  not  the  ''unreasonable  fury  of  a  beast,"'  or  a  ^ 
retaliation  for  past  wrong;  it  is  administered  with  regard  to 
the  future,  and  to  deter  the  criminal  from  doing  wrong  again.^ 

1  Plato  again  speaks  of  early  man  as  almost  destroyed  by  the  beasts, 
PMieui,  274B. 

^Protagorat,  322  0.         »iWa.,  324  B. 

*  For  Plato's  theory  of  punishment,  c/.  iftfni^  p.  204.  When  Plato  pots 
into  the  month  of  Protagoras  this  theory  of  punishment^  we  are  reminded 
of  the  story  of  an  argoment  between  Perioles  wad  Protagoras,  which  lasted 


1.- 
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knowledga  All  virtnes  are  so  many  aspects  of  knowledge ; 
i  courage,  for  instance,  is  simply  a  proper  knowledge  of  what 
really  to  be  feared.  Perfect  virtne  is  perfent  kpowledgei^^ 
perfect^  nnderstandihg  of  the  world,  and  of  man's  place  in 
3  world :  and  few  are  those  who  ever  6Bt61^  into  snch  know- 
ge.  Because  it  is  knowledge,  it  can  be  taught,  in  a  far 
ler  sense  than  Protagoras  had  ever  meant :  it  can  be  taught 
every  means,  and  can  only  be  fully  taught  by  all  the  means, 
it  give  man  a  perfect  understanding  of  the  world.  Listead 
many  phases  of  virtue,  uncorrelated  with  one  another  and 
ly  dimly  understood — ^instead  of  the  inculcation  of  these  in 

empiric  fashion  by  the  ordinary,  partly  irrational  ways  of 
nishment  and  education  and  socied  influence,  Socrates  fixes 
\  eyes  on  virtue  one  and  indivisible,  virtue  which  is  perfect 
f-knowledge  and  therefore  perfect  self-mastery,  ]^irtue-tanght 
_^fhei  "  ncirntific  "  path  of  a  full  education,  whose  goal  is  a 
rfect  knowledge  of  the  world  and  thereby  of  man's  soul, 
ice  more,  and  here  more  definitely  than  ever,  Plato's  mind  is 
kveUing  fast  to  the  Bepvblic. 

Li  accordance  with  this  high  conception  of  virtue,  the  con-  The  Euthy 
ption  of  political  art  assumes  in  the  Euthydemus  a  correspond-  political'^ 
;ly  high  position.  If  virtue  is  the  perfect  knowledge  which 
[itrols  every  human  action,  the  virtue  of  the  statesman,  or 
litical  art,  must  equally  be  a  perfect  knowledge  which  controls 
sry  action  of  the  State.  It  is  the  kingly  art,  "  which  may  be 
3cribed,  in  the  language  of  ^schylus,  as  alone  sitting  at  the 
Im  of  the  vessel  of  State,  piloting  and  governing  all  things  ".^ 

this  art  is  knowledge,  so  its  function  is  the  instilling  of 
owledge.  "  All  the  other  results  of  politics — wealth,  freedom, 
knquillity,  are  neither  good  nor  evil  in  themselves :  but  politi-  ' 
1  science  ought  to  impart  knowledge  to  us ;  it  ought  to  make 
)n  wise  and  (thereby)  good."  ^  Since  then  all  who  practise 
litical  art  must  have  perfect  knowledge,  it  follows  that  in 
airs  of  State — ^in  matters  of  political  art — only  those  who  have 
3h  perfect  knowledge  have  a  right  to  be  heard.  Wisdom 
ist  govern,  by  right  of  its  wisdom :  the  tinker  and  the  tailor 

1  E\ahydem,u$^  291  D ;  e/.  OcTffia*^  517  B ;  c/.  infira^  p.  166,  aad  AriBtotle, 
ktiur,  cu2  initium, 
*  Eutkifdmui,  292  B. 
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they  are  scientific  and  based  on  principles.  But  there  are  also 
sham  arts,  which  are  only  empiric,  and  spring  from  mere  experi- 
ence or  routine.  The  dressing  of  the  body  to  look  healthy  is 
the  sham  or  simnlacrom  which  usurps  the  place  of  gjmuias- 
tics  :  cookery,  pretending  to  care  for  the  health  of  the  body,  is  a 
sham  which  takes  the  form  of  medicine.  What  dressing  is  to 
gymnastics,  that  is  sophistry  to  legislation :  what  cookery  is  to 
medicine,  that  is  rhetoric  to  justice.  Sophistry  gives  false  prin- 
ciples to  regulate  the  growth  and  action  of  the  soul :  rhetoric 
pretends  to  cure  injustice,  by  making  the  worse  cause  appear  the 
better.  Thus  the  art  of  the  great  rhetorician  Gorgias  sinks  to 
the  mere  pretence  of  a  quack;  and  thus  the  oratory  which 
the  Sophists  generally  taught,  and  esteemed  as  the  essence  of 
political  art,  is  proved  to  be  a  mere  shadow  and  simulacrum  of 
the  true  ''  judicial "  aspect  of  that  art.^  But  underneath  this 
sham  of  rhetoric  there  lay  a  basis  of  false  principles.  The  orator 
who  valued,  and  taught  others  to  value,  mere  eloquence,  because 
it  made  the  worse  cause  appear  the  better,  was  acting  on  the 
principle,  and  was  inculcating  the  principle,  that  external  success, 
howsoever  and  by  whatever  means  attained,  was  the  aim  and 
endeavour  of  the  soul :  he  was  teaching  that  the  king's  daughter 
should  only  be  dressed  in  clothing  of  wrought  gold  and  raiment 
of  needlework,  and  need  not  be  all  glorious  within.  One  of  the 
persons  of  the  dialogue,  Callicles,  is  made  to  expound  this  principle 
in  its  purest  form.  Convention,  he  urges,  is  one  thing :  Nature 
is  another.  Convention  is  made  by  the  majority  who  are  weak, 
**  and  they  make  laws  and  distribute  praises  and  censures  with 
a  view  to  themselves  and  their  own  interests  ".*  But  "  Nature 
herself  intimates  that  it  is  just  for  the  better  to  have  more  than 
the  worse,  the  more  powerful  than  the  weaker  ".  In  ordinary 
life,  the  strong  are  under  the  tyranny  of  the  weak,  like  young 
lions  charmed  with  the  sound  of  the  voice.  But  "  a  man  who 
had  sufficient  force  would  trample  under  foot  all  formulas  and 
spells  and  charms,  and  all  the  laws  which  are  against  Nature ; 
the  slave  would  rise  in  rebellion  and  be  lord  over  us,  and  the 

*  There  la  something  reminisoent  of  Sartor  Resartus  (the  philosophy  of 
^'dothee"  or  quaokeries)  in  the  general  view  and  in  the  very  language  of 
Plato.    The  passage  in  523,  where  *'  clothes  "  are  raided  as  a  barrier  to  a 
judment  of  inner  and  essential  truth,  is  especially  like  Carlyle. 
^Gargiat,  4S3B. 
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light  of  natural  justice  would  shine  forth  '*}  Here  in  its  pi 
is  the  false  principle  of  sophistry  propounded  for  the 
of  the  soul's  life  and  action.  And  this  is  not  merely  a  Bophi8tiB{ 
view :  it  is  the  view  of  an  Athenian  statesman  (for  such,  PI 
tells  us,  is  Callicles),  who  aspires  to  be  a  power  in  the  polil 
life  of  Athens.  This  then  is  the  fashion  of  statesmen,  and  Dotj 
merely  the  teaching  of  Sophists.  Politicians  desire  only  to  vii 
power  for  themselves  by  hook  or  by  crook ;  and  they  act  nncoD-  i 
sciously  on  the  principle  which  Callicles  has  candidly  ackoot-  1: 
ledged,  that  the  trappings  of  external  power,  howsoever  they  id 
won,  are  their  life's  sole  aim  and  object.  And  how  do  thej 
lam  states-  generally  win  such  power  ?  Why — ^by  applying  to  govemmenk 
"^  *^  and  the  conduct  of  the  State  the  very  principles  on  which  thaj 
conduct  their  own  lives.  As  they  dress  their  own  souls  into  i 
fair  seeming,  instead  of  training  them  by  a  spiritual  gymnB8& 
to  true  health,  so  do  they  deal  with  the  people.  They  "  trait 
them  with  a  view  to  pleasure  " :  ^  they  seek  to  guide  them  into 
the  paths  of  mere  external  satisfaction,  instead  of  training  tiMm 
to  spiritual  goodness.  They  use  sophistry  and  not  legislatioii; 
rhetoric  and  not  justice.  They  indulge  the  whims  of  the  people, 
that  the  people  may  indulge  their  appetite  for  power.  Efen 
against  Pericles,  the  greatest  figure  of  Athenian  democracy,  Plato 
brings  this  grave  indictment.^  To  get  satisfaction  for  himBelt 
he  gave  the  people  their  satisfaction.  To  be  the  "  first  man  *'  in 
Athens,  ''  he  gave  the  people  pay,  and  made  them  idle  and 
cowardly  ".  He  made  his  citizens  worse  men  instead  of  better, 
as  was  proved  in  his  own  person,  when  at  the  end  of  his  life 
they  turned  round  on  him  in  a  fury,  because  affairs  were  not 
going  as  they  wished.  Not  only  Pericles,  but  all  the  stateB^ 
men  of  Athenian  democracy,  were  equally  **  sham  "  statesmen. 
Serving-men  of  the  State,  instead  of  shepherds,  they  used  their 
^  powers  of  persuasion  and  force  not  to  improve,  but  only  to  please, 
their  fellow-citizens.  They  were  concerned,  one  may  say  in  i 
metaphor,  with  cookery  and  dressing,  cockering  men  up  in  mere 
external  welfare.  They  remembered  only — (and  Plato  here  speaki 
of  their  *'  art "  from  a  slightly  different,  and  less  condemnatory, 
point  of  view) — what  should  be  ministerial  and  subsidiary  arts; 
they  forgot  the  higher  and  magisterial  art  of  establishing  men  in 

1  GorguM,  484  A.        » (y.  ibid.,  513  D.        »/6i(i.,  516,  516. 
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ill  health  of  the  soul  by  that  right  legislation,  that  administra- 
on  of  true  justice,  which  are  its  proper  training  and  heaUng. 
They  have  filled  the  city  full  of  harbours  and  docks  and  walls 
nd  revenues — and  have  left  no  room  for  justice  and  temper- 
nce."^  Such  is  the  past  of  Athens:  to-day  (Plato  makes 
ocrates  say)  every  man  who  would  be  a  statesman  must  ask 
imself — "  Am  I  to  be  the  physician  of  the  State,  who  will  strive 
nd  struggle  to  make  the  Athenians  as  good  as  possible ;  or  am 
to  be  the  servant  and  flatterer  of  the  State  ?  "  ^  Such  a  ques- 
!on  Socrates  had  asked  himself :  he  had  answered  that  he  would 
e  a  physician,  telling  the  Athenians  the  things  that  were  for 
leir  good ;  and  therefore  he  is  "  the  only  Athenian  living,  who 
ractises  the  art  of  true  politics — the  only  poUtician  of  his  time  ".' 
[e  is  the  only  man  who  does  his  public  duty,  since,  going  about 
3  preach  righteousness,  he  does  the  true  work  of  a  statesman — 
e  makes  his  citizens  better  men.^  And  yet  from  another  point 
f  view  Socrates  is  not,  and  will  not  call  himself,  a  politician. 
le  may  have  the  right  moral  purpose ;  but  he,  who  always 
rofessed  that  his  knowledge  was  only  knowledge  of  his  own 
TDorance,  could  never  claim  the  perfect  knowledge  of  the  true 
^atesman.  He  could  not  show  that  he  had  been  trained  to  the 
rt  of  politics,  and  had  practised  it  successfully,  as  a  true  states- 
lan  should.  For  what  is  true  of  the  builder  is  true  of  the 
;atesman;  and  as  we  should  examine  a  man  who  wished  to 
oild  us  a  bouse,  in  order  to  determine  whether  he  knew  the  art 
I  building,  and  whether  he  had  ever  constructed  a  house  suc- 
388f uUy,  so  and  not  otherwise  must  we  examine  the  statesman 
rho  would  guide  the  State.  From  this  we  may  gather  that  a 
ne  statesman  has  two  qualities — a  right  moral  purpose,  which 
smands  unselfishness,  and  makes  for  the  betterment  of  the 
tizens ;  and  a  full  knowledge  of  political  art,  which  demands 

1  Chrffioif  619  A.  This  judgment  of  Athenian  democracy  in  the  person  of 
9  frftoararai  mav  remind  us  of  Stesimbrotus'  pamphlet  (c/.  supray  p.  42), 
id  of  Aristotle  8  'A^raiW  voXtrcui.  The  principle  followed  is  olos  6 
HHrroTffSf  roios  koI  6  bfjuot. 

•  Ibid.,  621  A.        » Ibid.,  621  D. 

*  It  is  because  he  has  been  a  true  politician,  Socrates  tells  us  in  the 
7rgiai^  that  he  will  be  put  to  death.  Having  done  nothing  to  please,  but 
'erything  to  improve  this  people — having  been  physician  instead  of  cook  or 
irveyor  of  dainties — he  will  be  brousht  to  trial  by  the  false  politicians  he 
iis  rebuked,  "  just  as  a  physician  womd  be  tried  in  a  court  of  little  boys  at 
le  indictment  of  a  cook  "  (621  E). 
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specialisation,  and  requires  regular  training.  The  two  qualitic 
meet  and  are  united  in  the  conception  of  government  as  an 
if  art  is  rightly  conceived  in  its  truth,  and  not  in  its  mc 
simulacrum.  For  every  artist,  as  Bocrates  taught,  and  PI 
attempted  to  ensure  by  the  scheme  of  the  Bepublic,  must  knot; 
what  he  works  at,  and  love  what  he  knows :  he  must  biio| 
knowledge  to  his  subject,  and  work  for  his  subject's  bettermed 
So  wrote  Plato  in  the  Gorgicts,  half  as  an  aristocrat  criticisiD( 
the  democratic  past  of  Athens,  half  as  a  Socratic,  vindicating  hk 
master  against  those  who  slew  him.  And  so  he  proves,  not  onlj 
that  virtue  and  political  art  are  teachable  (as  he  had  argued  in 
the  Mm^  and  the  Protagoras)  ^  but  also  that  there  is  sore  neei 
of  their  teaching.  Thus  is  Socrates  finally  justified,  and  thnsi 
the  way  of  the  future  shown.  Sham  teaching  must  be  over 
thrown  :  delejida  est  ignorantia.  Sham  statesmen,  who  ezemplif] 
in  their  practice  the  principles  which  underlie  such  sham  toch 
ing,  must  be  banished  from  the  State.  Knowledge  must  com 
instead — true  knowledge  taught  by  a  true  teaching ;  and  thonix 
whose  hearts  and  minds  it  is  set  must  guide  men's  lives  in  it 
light.  So  we  turn  to  the  BcpMic,  in  which  all  these  hints  as 
gathered  together  and  systematised — in  which  the  true  know 
ledge,  the  true  teaching,  the  true  statesmanship  of  the  tro 
State,  are  all  exemplified.  The  writings  of  Plato  tfhich  we  hm 
as  yet  considered  have  been  negative,  or  preparatory :  in  the  A 
public  comes  the  positive  teaching,  and  in  it  arises  the  building 
which  these  foundations  were  meant  to  support.  "  The  aztisi 
disposes  all  things  in  order,  and  compels  the  one  part  to  hir- 
monise  and  accord  with  the  other  part,  until  he  has  constracted 
a  regular  and  systematic  whole."  ^  In  the  Republic  political  ttl 
does  its  perfect  work  of  construction. 

1  Gorgia»,  503  E-6(H  A. 
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THE  REPUBLIG,  OR  CONCERNING  JUSTICE 

The  Plan  and  Motives  of  the  Republic 

§  1.  T^HE  Bepuhlic,  which  was  composed  in  the  maturity  of 

1       Plato's  life,  between  his  fortieth  and  his  sixtieth 

year,  and  thus,  better  than  any  other  dialogue,  represents  the  * 

fnlness  of  his  thought,  has  come  down  to  us  with  a  double  title 

— **  the  State  "  (in  Latin,  respublica ;  hence  the  name  by  which 

it  generally  goes),  "or  concerning  Justice".    In  spite  of  these 

two  titles,  it  must  not  be  assumed  that  it  is  a  treatise  either  on 

political  science  or  on  jurisprudence.    It  is  both,  and  it  is  yetpunofthe 

more  than  both.    It  is  an  attempt  at  a  complete  philosophy  of  ^^p^*^ 

man.    It  deals  as  it  were  with  the  physiology  and  pathology  of 

the  human  soul  in  its  environment.    Primarily,  it  is  concerned 

with  man  in  aotion,  and  occupied  therefore  with  the  problems 

of  moral  and  poblical  life.    But  man  is  a  whole:   his  action 

cannot  be  understood  apart  from  his  thinking.     Socrates  had 

even  thought  that  right  action  absolutely  depended  upon  right 

knowledge.    And  therefore  the  BepMic  is.  also  a  philosophy  of 

man  in  thought,  and  of  the  laws  of  his  thinking.    Viewed  in  this 

way,  as  a  complete  philosophy  of  man,  the  Republic  forms  a 

single  and  organic  whole.     Viewed  in  its  divisions,  it  would 

almost  seem  to  fall  into  fonr  treatises,  each  occupied  with  its 

separate  subject.     There  is  a  treatise  on  metaphysics,  which  < 

exhibits  the  unity  of  all  things  in  the  Idea  of  the  Good.     There 

is  a  treatise  on  moral  philosophy,  which  investigates  the  virtues 

of  the  human  soul,  and  shows  their  union  and  perfection  in. 

justice.     There  is  a  treatise  on  education :  "  the  Repvhlic,"  saidf 

Bousseao,  **  is  not  a  work  upon  politics,  but  the  finest  treatise 

on  education  that  ever  was  written".     Finally,  there  is  a 
6  81 
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morality  (the  sphere  of  the  State) ;  and  its  "  absolute  "  activity  in  Dividon  of 
art,  religion,  and  philosophy.^  But  German  criticism,  according Z^''*'^** 
to  its  wont,  has  set  itself  to  dissect  the  Republic  into  a  number  of 
"  lays,"  written  at  different  times,  and  afterwards  welded  together. 
There  is  Bepublic  A  (to  take  one  instance  of  such  dissection), 
comprising  a  discussion  of  justice,  which  involves  the  building  of 
a  State  and  a  sketch  of  its  gradual  corruption ;  and  there  is  Be- 
public B,  a  treatise  upon  metaphysics.^  Bepublic  A  is  practical  ^ 
and  political :  it  is  written  in  the  first  period  of  Plato's  thought, 
when  in  the  heat  of  his  young  blood  he  fancied  that  he  could 
rejuvenate  the  world,  and  when  the  disillusion  of  failure  had 
not  yet  driven  him  from  trying  to  shape  living  men  and  actual 
affairs  after  a  new  pattern,  to  dwell  instead  vnth  "bloodless' 
categories  "  in  the  heavens.  Bepublic  B  belongs  to  this  latter 
period  of  exile  and  of  transcendentahsm ;  while  still  a  third  epoch 
is  marked  by  the  time  when,  weary  of  the  unsubstantial  company 
of  ideas,  Plato  returned,  a  foiled  circuitous  wanderer,  to  men 
and  their  cities,  and  once  more,  but  with  a  moderation  bought 
by  previous  failure,  attempted  to  fashion  both,  if  after  a  less 
novel  manner,  in  the  Laws.  Such  an  anatomy  of  the  Bepublio 
and  of  Plato  has  the  merit  of  bringing  into  relief  the  practical 
bent  which  distinguishes  the  book  and  its  author ;  but  it  is  too 
clear-cut  to  be  true,  and  too  scientific  to  be  correct.  A  book 
grows  under  the  writer's  hands,  through  weeks  and  months  and 
yeaiB,  and  the  attitude  from  which  one  chapter  was  written  is 
not  as  the  attitude  from  which  a  later  chapter  was  composed. 
The  author  is  not  as  the  critic  :  his  book  has  a  background  in 
his  mind,  and  this  makes  compatible  in  his  eyes  what  may 
seem  inconsistencies  to  the  critic ;  while  even  if  he  leaves  in- 
consistencies, it  is  only  a  proof  that  he  is  human,  and  not  a 
piece  of  precise  mechanism.  And  in  any  case,  an  artist  like 
Plato  can  hardly  have  pasted  together  the  magnum  opus  of  his 

*  To  some  extent  the  ReovhUe  seems  to  stand  half-way  between  Hegel's 
PkiloMOfky  of  Mind  and  Canyle's  Sartor  Re$artus.  It  combines  the  philo- 
■ophio  breadth  and  aystem  of  the  one,  with  the  urdent  hatred  of  shams  and 
the  keen  sense  of  &b  spiritual  foundations  of  life  which  distinguish  the 
other. 

*  Rejj^  A  indodea  L-v.  471,  and  viiL-iz.;  Rep.  B  includes  v.  (471) -vii.;  while 
book  z.  la  A-B,  the  transition.  This  is  Pfleiderer's  division.  Nettleship 
admita  that  books  v.-viL  form  a  diatinot  section  (possibly  inserted),  because 
they  are  diflerent  in  tone  from  the  other  books,  and  one  can  easily  read  on 
from  iv.  to  viiL 
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it  postulates,  it  is  difficult  to  agree  with  the  view  of  Greek  politi- 
cal thought  which  it  suggests,  or  to  admit  that  the  reform  of 
the  State  proposed  by  Plato  is  meant  as  an  economic  reform  of 
an  economic  evil.  Elatp  may  touch  upon  ecopnnn^y  flttftfi^JOP" ; 
but  he  always  regards  them  as  moral  questions,  affecting  the 
life  of  man  as  a  member  of  a  moral  society.  He  speaks 
in  praise  of  the  division  of  labour,  for  instance ;  but  we  soon 
learn,  that  division  of  labour  concerns  him,  not  as  the  best 
method  of  economic  production,  but  as  a  means  to  the  welfare 
of  the  soul. 

§  2.  But  while  we  see  reason  to  disagree  with  the  application 
of  either  political  economy  or  "anatomy"  to  the  Beptiblic,  we 
may  none  the  less  admit  that  its  praetical  motive  is  a  fact.  It  is 
written  in  the  imperative  mood.  Its  author  seeks  the  truth, 
but  he  seeks  it  in  order  that  it  shall  make  men  frea  The 
philosophy  of  mind  is  written  not  by  way  of  an  analysis,  but 
rather  for  warning  and  counsel  In  this,  indeed,  it  is  true  to 
the  general  character  of  the  political  thought  of  Greece ;  but  in 
Plato,  more  than  in  Aristotle,  the  note  of  warning  and  of 
counsel  is  dominant.  Indignation  makes  the  Republic.  Much 
oi  its  eloquence  and  its  zeal  spring  from  a  spirit  of  wrath,  alike 
with  contemporary  teaching  and  with  contemporary  practice. 
First  and  foremost,  the  teaching  of  Sophistic  Radicals  must  be  The  Be 
overthrown.  Much  as  he  was  like  them  (for  was  not  he  too  a  against 
Eladical  ?) — ^perhaps  because  he  was  like  them,  Plato  waged  a  ^p^"** 
long  and  unrelenting  crusade  against  their  tenets.  Half  pro- 
fessors, and  as  such  thinking  their  way  to  new  ideas— half 
journalists,  and  as  such  occupied  with  the  dissemination  of 
those  ideas — they  were  still  more  dangerous  as  journalists  than 
Bks  professors ;  for  they  disseminated  their  ideas  among  the  young 
M  they  made  their  progresses  through  Greece,  and  it  was  the 
jroung  who  flocked  to  their  lectures,  and  were  trained  by  them  for 
their  future  career  in  politics.  The  Sophist  and  not  Socrates 
was  the  true  oorrupior  juventtMs ;  and  if  Greece  was  not  to  follow 
in  the  paths  they  had  indicated,  their  hold  on  the  young  must 
be  destroyed,  and  their  teaching  exposed.  They  had  preached 
(so  it  seemed  to  Plato)  a  new  ethics,  or  "justice,"  of  self- 
satisfaction  ;  and  they  had  revolutionised  politics  accordingly, 
by  making  the  authority  of  the  State  a  means  to  the  self- 
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towards  that  end  by  the  wisdom  of  those  who  know  the  nature 
of  the  soul  and  the  purpose  of  the  world. 

But  this,  which  is  the  "  idea  "  of  the  State,  and  its  natural 
and  normal  condition,  was  exactly  what  in  ordinary  practice 
the  State  was  not.  The  spirit  of  excessive  individualism  had  Attack  oi 
infected  not  only  theory,  but  actual  life ;  and  the  Sophists  were  ^iiti^^ 
only  popular,  because  they  had  caught  what  was  in  the  air. 
The  actual  States  of  Greece  seemed  to  Plato  to  have  lost  their 
true  character,  and  to  have  forgotten  their  true  aim.  And  in 
opposition  to  the  prevalent  perversion  of  the  ordinary  State, 
Plato  turns  as  vehemently  Radical  and  subversive,  as  in  oppo- 
sition to  Sophistic  teaching  he  had  shown  himself  Conservativa 
In  either  attitude  he  is  consistent  with  himself.  If,  like  Aris-  ^ 
tophanes,  he  attacks  the  Sophists  and  rehabilitates  justice — ^if 
again,  like  the  Sophists  themselves,  he  attacks  existing  politics 
and  seeks  to  import  a  new  principle  into  affairs — ^it  is  always  in 
Older  to  enforce  a  true  conception  of  man's  soul,  and  of  the 
nature  of  the  State,  and  of  the  proper  relations  of  both. 

What  then  were  the  defects  from  which  the  States  of  ^' 
Greece  seemed  to  Plato  to  be  suffering  ?  Thinking  mainly  of 
the  Athenian  democracy  in  which  he  lived  (and  at  the  hands  of 
which  Socrates  had  died),  he  found  in  contemporary^olitics  two 
great  and  serious  flaws.  One  was  the  ubiqmty  /of  ignorance  — 
masquerading  in  the  guise  of  knowledge:  the  other  was  a 
political  selfishness  which  divided  every  city  into  two  hostile 
sections,  standing  "  in  the  state  and  posture  of  gladiators  "  over 
against  one  another.  There  were  two  classes  of  men  whom 
Plato's  soul  hated — the  amateur,  who  dabbled  in  poUtics  as 
readily  and  as  inefficiently  as  he  did  in  every  other  pursuit  on 
which  he  could  lay  his  hands ;  and  the  self-seeker,  who  touched 
politics  only  to  make  them  pitch,  and  by  his  self-seeking  made 
for  a  permanent  state  of  civil  war.  To  create  efficiency — to 
restore  integrity  and,  with  it,  harmony — ^was  therefore  Plato's 
concern :  *'  specialisation  "  and  ''  unification  "  were  therefore  his 
two  watchwords.  To  these  two  aims  the  political  teaching 
of  the  BepubUo  is  addressed ;  and  as  means  to  these  ends  its 
apparent  eccentricities,  like  the  communism  of  wives,  acquire 
meaning  and  find  justification. 

Ignorance  was  to  Plato  the  especial  curse  of  democracy. 
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[t  is  natural  for  ns  to-day  to  sympathise  with  the  principle, 
upon  which  Plato  bases  much  of  his  ideal  State,  that  every  man 
shall  do  that  which  it  is  his  function  to  do,  and  shall  be  trained 
to  its  doing.     The  work  of  government  must  be  done  by  a 
governing  class;   and  if  that  class  is  trained  to  its  work,  so    * 
much  the  better.     The  mistake  of  Plato  was,  that  in  his  eager- 
aess  to  deprive  the  masses  of  the  right  of  government  itself,  he    \ 
wrested  from  them  also  the  right  of  making  the  government,     ' 
which  must,  as  Aristotle  afterwards  argued,  in  the  name  alike 
of  expediency  and  justice,  be  given  into  their  hands.^  % 

But  nothing  impressed  Plato  more  in  contemporary  politics, 
emd  nothing  more  surely  drove  him  along  the  path  of  Radical 
reform,  than  that  violent  spirit  of  individualism,  which  engaged 
in  the  eager  pursuit  of  its  own  satisfaction,  captured  the  offices 
of  the  State  for  the  better  fulfilling  of  its  own  selfish  purposes,  Political 
and  divided  every  city  into  two  hostile  camps  of  rich  and  poor,  **  ^^ 
oppressors  and  oppressed.  If  the  busy-body  was  the  type  of 
democracy,  oligarchy  in  particular  made  its  people  a  people  of 
Ishmaelites.  The  ruling  body  always  tended  to  dissensions 
within  its  own  ranks,  and  it  was  always  in  a  state  of  opposition 
to  its  subjects.  An  oligarchical  city  was  a  city  set  in  two  camps, 
each  spjring  for  an  opportunity  against  the  other.  And  the  root 
of  all  evil  was  the  love  of  money.  It  had  been  well  if  this  passion 
had  been  confined  to  private  life ;  but  it  infected  politics.  The 
rich  who  sought  to  be  still  richer  monopolised  office  for  the  sake 
of  the  advantage  which  its  corrupt  use  might  give  them  in  their 
private  enterprise:  they  seized  the  authority  of  the  State  for 
the  sake  of  the  '^ spoils"  which  it  might  bring.  The  State, 
whose  essence  it  is  that  it  should  be  a  neutral  and  impartial 
arbitrator  between  the  different  interests  of  different  classes, 
became  itself  the  tpol  of  one  of  these  classes.  The  govern- 
ment, instead  of  binding  class  to  class,  merely  accentuated  their 
differences  by  adding  its  weight  to  strengthen  one  class  against 

'It  IB  obrioQi  that  repreBontatiTe  institutions  make  the  way  easier  for^ 
modem  demoonoj.  Pronded  that  the  people  elects  its  representatiTea,  it  \ 
may  be  willing  to  be  governed  by  the  best.  It  is  when  there  is  primary,  un-  • 
repreaentative  government,  that  inefficiency  and  ignorance  emerges.  Where  ; 
there  are  representative  institutions,  one  can  unite  the  democratic  principle 
of  rule  by  the  people  with  the  Socratic  and  Platonic  principle  of  rule  by  the 
Winat  and  Best.  Aoootdin^,  it  may  be  said  that  Plato  was  not  criticising  ] 
Vmooraoy  in  its  eawnoo,  but  in  a  particular  (and  perverted)  manifestation. 
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of  the  rich  over  the  poor,  or  of  the  poor  over  the  rich,  but  of 
something  either  above  or  at  any  rate  combining  both.  Where- 
as "  men  came  to  public  affairs  hungering  for  their  own  profit 
thereby/'  and,  "  as  a  result,  struggles  for  office  arose  which  grew 
into  civil  war,"  ^  there  must  be  unselfish  government  and  civic 
harmony.  • 

There  were,  then,  two  factors — a  certain  meddlesomeness, 
which  its  friends  called  many-sidedness,  characteristic  of  demo- 
cncjj  and  a  political  selfisl^^ess,  resulting  in  constant  disunion, 
characteristic  both  of  oligarchy  and  of  democracy — which  sug- 
gested to  Plato  the  direction  of  future  reform.  It  is  notice- Connection  o 
able  that  these  two  factors  correspond  to  the  teaching  of  the^ei^i^^^i^ci 
Sophists,  who  had,  as  was  said  above,  only  caught  what  was^^*^™?®"^ 
in  the  air.«  If  they  had  spoken  of  ''self-satisfaction"  as  the 
proper  motto  for  the  conduct  of  life ;  if  they  had  preached  that 
a  man  should  "  let  himself  go  "  anywhere  and  everywhere  for 
the  satisfaction  of  his  own  desires ;  so  too  had  democracy  laid 
down  the  rule  that  a  man  should  "do  as  he  liked  " — so  too 
had  the  democratic  man  rushed  into  every  channel  of  action  he 
could  find  for  his  own  satisfaction.  Plato  himself  notes  this 
affinity,  and  remarks  that  the  democratic  man  is  the  prey  of 
"quack"  theories  which  turn  black  white  and  white  black, 
and,  dethroning  order  and  measure  and  temperance  from  his 
mind,  set  on  the  vacant  throne  disorder  and  chaos  and  excess.' 
And  as,  again,  the  Sophists  had  preached  the  right  of  the  ruler 
to  rule  for  his  own  advantage ;  as  they  had  elevated  political  sel- 
fishness into  the  ideal  of  politics ;  so  had  the  cities  of  Greece 
allowed  office  to  be  actually  made  a  source  of  private  advantage 
— so  too  had  they  admitted  the  principle,  that  the  strongest 
power  in  the  State  should  rule  the  State  for  its  own  interests. 
Sophistic  teaching  had  been  but  a  glorification  of  common  error : 
in  attacking  the  one,  Plato  is  also  attacking  the  other. 

It  is  from  the  common  error  of  irokuirparfiioavvri  that  Plato 
starts  in  constructing  his  State ;  and  in  opposition  to  the  gospel 
of  many-sidedness  he  enunciates  that  of  specialisation — let 
''the  vague  oniverBality  of  a  Man"  be  moulded  into  "the 
specific  CSraftsman  ".*  The  Sophists  had,  to  some  extent, 
been  apostles  of  "many-sidedness";  and  Hippias  of  Elis  had 

>  lUfMU,  Ml  A.       */W.,  SeO  B-C.       ^SarUfr  Bemiu9,  iL,  c.  iv. 
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But  the  way  of  specialisation  was  also  the  way  of  unification. 
If  a  separate  class  were  appointed  for  the  work  of  government, 
4here  would  hardly  be  any  room  for  the  old  struggle  to  gain 
control  of  the  government.     If  each  class  abode  within  its  own 
1>ounda]ries,  concentrated  upon  its  own  work,  no  class  would 
ever  come  into  conflict  with  another.     Civil  dissension  had  been-  - 
rendered  possible  by  the  want  of  specialisation.     Because  there 
-was  no  proper  government  ready  Imd  able  to  do  its  work,  there 
liad  been  the  conflict  of  selfish  aspirants  for  office :  because 
there  had  been  in  every  State,  a  number  of  men  with  no  settled 
function  or  regular  place — ^men  who  had  more  than  their  own 
place,  or  men  who  had  no  proper  place  at  all — there  had  been 
all  the  jostling  and  turbulence  which  had  culminated  in  civil 
war.     With  specialisation  tliese  things  would  cease.    Justice 
would  be  the  preaent  and  moving  Spirit  of  the  State :  each  class 
would  work  at  its  appointed  function  in  contentment.     But  even- . 
so,  it  may  be  asked,  is  there  guarantee  that  the  ruling  class  will  ^ 
rule  unselfishly  ?    There  may  be  no  rush  for  office  and  no  jost- 
ling of  classes;  but  yet  all  will  be  lost  if  the  government  is 
selfish.    The  answer  is,  we  learn  from  Plato,  that  those  who-* . 
confine  themselves  to  the  discharge  of  their  function  cannot  be 
selfish.     Selfishness  consists  in  going  outside  one's  own  sphere, 
and  trespassing  upon  that  of  another  (irXeove^ia) ;  and  the  train- 
ing to  which  the  rulers  have  been  subjected  in  their  own  special 
work  is  sufficient  security  against  truancy  or  trespass.    More-^ 
over,  they  have  been  trained  in  an  art — the  art  of  government ; 
and  that  aft|~  like  every  other  (for  instance  the  art  of  physician 
or  teacher)^  is  designed  to  promote  the  welfare  of  its  subjects. 
If  they  really  know  their  profession  and  are  not  pretenders,  they 
must  be  unselfishly  minded  by  the  very  nature  of  their  art.  • 
Nor  are  all  who  have  been  trained  destined  to  become  gover- 
nors.    To  make  the  assurance  of  unselfishness  doubly  and  triply- 
sure,  Plato  reserves  office  for  those,  and  only  those,  who  have, 

other  is — ''put  tliought  into  it".  The  desire  has  not  been  unspoken — 
'*  would  that  our  rulers,  like  those  of  .Plato,  might  be  picked  men,  and  men 
trained  for  their  work " ;  and  it  has  been  argued  that,  in  view  of  the  com- 
plexity of  modem  oondiUons,  and  the  consequent  need  of  sueoial  gifts  and 
appropriate  trainings  some  regular  preparation  for  the  work  of  the  State, 
other  than  such  as  oomes  oi  itself  in  the  hurly-burly  of  politics,  will  be  in- 

(if.  Sidney  Low,  Governance  ofEngUmdj  p.  904 199.). 
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under  a  system  of  trials  and  temptations  which  seemB  al 
Jesuitically  subtle,  held  firm  to  the  belief  that  the  weal  of 
State  is  their  own  weal,  and  its  woe  their  own  woe.  BriJ 
besides  all  these  spiritual  means — (besides  this  training  for  9i 
special  work,  this  training  in  an  art  which  as  an  art  must  bf 
imselfish,  this  selection  of  those  whom  the  special  training  Im 
shown  to  be  most  unselfish) — there  is  finally  the  mateiiil 
guarantee  of  communism.  Bulers  who  have  no  home,  no  ffunilf, 
no  possessions,  have  no  temptation  to  selfishness:  they  han 
nowhere  to  carry  their  gains,  nobody  upon  whom  to  spenJ 
them,  no  interest  in  making  them. 

The  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  would  seem  then  to  In 
this — let  each  man  do  his  own  appointed  work  in  contentment 
But  this  in  Plato's  eyes  is  justice ;  and  therefore  the  Btpuhli 
is  also  called  ''  a  treatise  concerning  justice  ".  Its  pnrpoee  ii 
the  substitution  of  a  true  conception  of  justice  for  the  &1« 
views  which  common  error  and  sophistic  teaching  had  con- 
trived to  spread ;  and  whether  he  is  combating  the  Sophirti,  en 
reforming  society,  justice  is  the  hinge  of  Plato's  thoaghti  and 
the  text  of  his  discourse.  It  remains  therefore  to  inquiie»  ^riul 
were  the  views  of  justice  which  Plato  found  current,  ioJ 
what  were  the  reasons  for  which  he  rejected  those  views:  ii 
what  way  he  justified  the  conception  which  he  advocated,  and 
what  were  the  results  to  which  that  conception  led.  In  ih< 
course  of  this  inquiry,  we  shall  be  expounding  in  detail  whai 
has  already  been  sketched  in  outline — the  polemic  of  Plate 
against  the  Sophistic  conception  of  justice,  and  his  reconstrac 
tiou  of  the  State  with  a  view  to  realising  his  own  conception  o 
its  nature.  We  shall  see  how,  beginning  as  it  were  dimly  wiU 
the  practical  principle  of  specialisation,  Plato  throws  fresh  aiu 
fresh  lights  on  its  meaning,  until  finally,  in  the  blaze  of  tb 
**  Idea  of  the  Good,"  we  realise  that  in  specialisation  only  i 
justice  to  be  found — ^for  justice,  being  seen,  is  nothing  mcst 
and  nothing  less  than  man's  performance  of  the  part  which  tin 
pu/pose  of  the  world  demands  that  he  shall  play. 

\  The  Prima  Facie  Theory  op  Justice 

§  3.  The  first  conception  of  justice  which  Plato  serioual] 
studies  is  one  which  is  enunciated  by  Thrasjrmachus,  and  whid 
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epresents  what  Plato  understood  to  be  the  view  entertained  by 

he  Sophists.      Thrasjnnachus  takes  up  two  positions,  and  is 

Qccessively  driven  from  both.     Understanding  by  justice  (what 

I  understood  throughout  the  Republic)  the  standard  and  rule  of 

ction  for  a  man  living  in  a  community,^  he  defines  it  first  as 

*  the  interest  of  the  stronger  ".    In  other  words,  might  is  right ;  - 

.  man  ought  to  do  what  he  can  do,  and  deserves  what  he  can 

;et.     This  is  to  identity  jus  with  poterUia^  after  the  manner  of  Thnsymacimfl 

Jpinoza ;  but  while  Spinoza  somewhat  inconsistently  limits  the  jusSU^^  ° 

Totentia  of  each  individual  by  the  imperium  of  a  State,  which 

mforces  a  peace  consisting  in  rational  virtue,  Thrasymachus 

ogically  enough  argues  that  the  imperium  of  a  State  merely  -,      ^ 

ays  down  as  the  law  whatever  is  to  its  own  interest,  and  simply 

nakes  into  justice  by  its  superior'^wer  the  rights  which  it  - 

claims  as  the  strongest.     Accordingly,  the  standard  of  action* 

for  a  man  living  in  a  community  is,  according  to  Thrasymachus,  > 

:he  will  of  a  ruler  who  wills  his  own  good;  and  this,  he  main-! 

tains,  is  what  one  must  inevitably  see,  if  one  looks  at  the  facts -. 

with  an  unblinking  eye.     For  while  every  man  acts  for  himselD 

&nd  tries  to  get  what  he  can,  the  strongest  is  surest  to  get  what\  ' 

he  wants ;  and  as  in  a  State  the  government  is  the  strongest  (or  \ 

alse  it  would  not  be  the  government),  it  will  try  to  get,  and  it      ^ 

will  get,  whatever  it  wants  for  itself.     Justice  thus  being  what-      [ 

ever  is  for  the  ruler's  interest,  it  follows   that,  for  everybody 

other  than  the  ruler,  justice  may  really  and  in  truth  be  defined,. 

according  to  a  populiu:  definition,  as  "  another's  good  ".     To  be 

*It  muBt  be  noted  that  no  legal  significance  attaches  to  ''justice'*  in 
Plato's  use  of  the  word.  We  must  ^ot  suppose  for  a  moment  any  distinction 
of  private  morality  and  public  duty,  or  restrict  justice  to  the  latter.  The 
two  are  one ;  and  justice  is  both.  Justice  is  the  standard  of  action  to  be 
obsenred,  both  by  a  man  acting  as  a  member  of  a  community,  and  by  a  number 
of  men  acting  together  as  a  single  community.  It  is  thus  the  one  standard  for 
all  human  action ;  for  in  one  of  these  two  ways  men  must  always  act.  It  is  the 
answer  to  the  simplest  of  questions — ^What  is  it  that  I  ought  to  try  to  do  ? 
There  is  no  question  of  any  difference  between  what  I  ought  to  do'  as  a  man 
upon  my  oonscienoe,  and  what  I  ought  to  do  as  a  citissen  under  the  law.  I 
always  am  a  citiien,  and  there  is  only  one  "  ought ".  Some  distinction  there 
iH  indeed  in  Plato,  between  justice  as  in  one  member  of  a  community,  and 
justice  as  in  all  the  members  acting  together  as  a  community.  But  this  is  a 
different  distinction ;  and  it  is  not  one  of  principle.  Justice  whether  in  the 
OPA  member  (the  individual)  or  all  the  membm  (the  State),  has  the  same 
eaneQtial  nature,  and  it  is  only  the  scope  of  its  action  which  is  different  We 
must  not  distinguish  politics  from  ethics  (cf.  Introduction,  p.  6). 
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*' just "  is  to  be  a  means  to  the  satisfaction  of  another:  tobft 
"  unjust "  is  to  act  for  the  satisfaction  of  oneself.  Bat  the  red 
standard  of  action  for  any  sensible  man  is  to  satisfy  himself; 
and  therefore  injustice  and  not  justice  is  the  real  virtae  and  the 
true  prudence.  The  wise  man  is  he  who  will  be  just,  and  satiflff 
his  ruler's  selfish  desires,  if  he  must ;  but  who,  if  he  ear^  will  be 
unjust,  and  satisfy  his  own. 

Thus,  in  Plato's  view,  do  quack  theories  turn  black  into 
white,  and  make  the  better  argument  appear  the  worse.  Theze 
is  a  certain  attraction  in  such  theories.  The  view  that  the 
strongest  individuality  should  dominate  the  rest  is  after  all  not 
unlike  modern  theories  of  the  Overman,  such  as  one  finds  in 

-  -  ■  ■ 

Nietzsche  and  even  in  the  hero-worship  of  Carlyle.     The  whd^ 
position  represents  the  revolt  of  an  awakened  self-consciouaness 
against  the  traditional  morality,  in  which  it  has  hitherto  pasaiyel; 
acquiesced,  but  which  it  now  brings  to  the  bar  of  this  new  sense 
of  self  for  judgment.    The  new  sense  of  self  is  keen  andjuseni: 
it  finds  in  traditional  morality  merely  a  number  of.UmitetionB 
on  its  play ;  and  in  its  young  vigour  it  thrusts  them  'aside,  and 
claims  room  for  free  expression.     With  a  fresh  naivety  it  enun- 
ciates its  new  doctrine:  ''I  will  do  whatever.!  .Cftn«..and  seek 
whatever  I  like  ".    Its  cardinal  error  is  the.p$ttine8gi_of  its.^cw 
of  self,  as  an  isolated  thing  to  be  fed  with  pleasure  and  fatted 
with  power ;  and  those  who  like  Plato  have  to  ei^Kiae  this  enoi 
,.  must  answer  by  urging  a  true  conception  of  the  nature  eoid  the 
I      '* rights"  of  htmian  individuality.     They  must  show  that  the 
^     self  is  no  isolated  unit,  but  part  of  an  order  with  a  "station" 
in  that  order,  and  that  fulness  of  expression  and  true  conacions- 
ness  of  pleasure  are  to  be  found  in  doing  one's- 4iUt$[  in  the 
station  to  which  one  is  called^  And  this  is  the  ultimate  answei 
which  Plato  gives,  and  writes  the  Bcpublic  in  order  to  give 
'Uto's  formal  For  the  present,  however,  he  satisfies  Jbiimself  with  a  logical 
^^^  refutation.     Ho  takes  the  two  positions  which  are  advanced 

by  Thrasymachus — that  a  government  governs  for  its  own 
advantage,  and  that  injustice  is  better  than  justice — and  deals 
with  them  each  in  turn.  To  the  former  view  he  oppoflec 
the  Socratic  conception  of  government  as  an  art.  All  arts,  he 
argues,  are  called  into  existence  by  defects  in  the  material  w& 
which  they  deal.     The  physician  attempts  to  remedy  the  defecti 
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t  of  the  body ;  the  teacher  those  of  the  mind.     The  am  and  ob- 
W  ject  of  every  art  is  the  pOTfection^f  its  material :  the  perfect 
^ .  teacher,  for  instance,  is  he  who  has  remedied  all  the  defects, 
^   and  elicited  all  the  possibilities,  of  his  pupil's  mind.    And  there-  ^ 
a.  fore  the  ruler,  so  far  as  he  acts  as  a  ruler,  and  in  accordance  ^ 
s:  with  his  art,  is  absolutely  unselfish  :  his  one  aim  is  the  welfare  --   V 
of  the  citizens  who  are  committed  to  his  care.     As  a  man  in  ^ 
need  of  subsistence — as  one  who  pursues  the  art  of  earning  a'f" 
wage — he  may  indeed  seek  his  own  advantage,  and  earn  a  wage  Ir 
by  the  work  of  his  ofl&ce ;  but  this  he  does  not  do  as  a  ruler,  or  \\ 
as  practising  the  art  of  government,  but  as  an  earner  of  wages,  :-^ 
and  as  one  practising  the  art  of  wage-earning.     This  is  Plato's^  ~^l 
answer  to  the  first  position  of  Thrasymachus ;  and  to  the  second        ' 
he  answers  by  an  argument,  designed  to  prove  that  the  just 
snail  ia  a  wiser,  a  stronger,  and  a  happier  man  than  the  unjust. 
He  is  wiser,  because  he  sees  the  necessity  of  acknowledging  a 
limit  (vipa^)  to  his  actions — in  other  words,  because  he  does  ^ 
not  blindly  rush  at  every  pleasure,  but  walks  steadily  along  a 
definite  line  towards  a  definite  object.     Limit  is  not  here  used  ^ 
(it  never  was  usfed  bi..th©^jjb::£^kgi.  in.  tKSrSe^      a  restraint, 
but  in  the  sense  of  a  guide.     It  means  a  principle  imposed  by 
reason;  which,  by  narrowing  the  countless  avenues  of  activity 
down  to  a  single  path,  guides  man  along  that  path.^     Wiser, 
because  he  acknowledges  such  a  principle,  the  just  man  is. also 
stronger.    Even  if  a  number  of  men  would  fain  be .  unjust,  to 
get  the  strength  for  an  unjust  action  they  must  be  just :  they 
mast  stand  shoulder  to  shotUder,  and  act  justly  by  one  another. 
Wiser  and  stronger,  in  the  strength  of  a  principle  which  bindst^ 
*   him  to  his  fellows,  the  just  man  is  also,  last  of  all,  the  happier     / 
man.    The  argument  by  which  Plato  proves  this  last  attribute] 
of  the  just  man  is  one  of  supreme  importance. .  He  starts  froi 
the  position,  which  has  just  been  proved,  that  the  just  man  is 
ni^iser  than  the  unjust.     But  because  he  is  the  wiser,  he  is  als/ 
the  better,  since  the  wise  man  is  also  the  good.     Goodness,  or    / 
excellence  (dpeni),  is  therefore  to  be  predicated  of  the  just  man.  /  \ 
Now ^peri;  is  a^general  quality,  which  may  be  defined  as  the/  /'•' 

*  The  oonceptioQ  of  limit  here  enunciated  is  one  which  is  very  prominent 
in  AriHolU  (c/  tn/Va,  pp.  229^,  on  the  end  as  limit ;  and  pp.  472-73,  on  fcne 
*<  mean  "  State).  . 

7  r- 
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public  opinion.  Accordingly  Plato  turns  to  the  criticism  of 
such  public  opinion ;  and,  in  order  to  show  that  justice  is  '^', 
grounded  in  human  nature — in  order  to  show  what  it  is,  by 
proving  it  to  be  the  natural  order  of  the  human  soul — he  leaves 
his  logic  for  psychology,  and  deserts  his  analysis  of  terms  for  an 
analysis  of  human  nature.^ 

The  new  point  of  view  is  stated  by  Glaucon,  for  the  express  oiaacon's 
purpose  of  being  "  devoured  by  the  shrewd  thought "  of  Socrates.  juSScS  ^^  ^ 
Without  adopting  the  position  of  Thrasyrnachus,  that  justice  is 
the  will  of  the  strongest  when  directed  towards  his  own  interests, 
he  contends,  in  the  same  spirit  as  Thrasymachus,  that  iustice  ^ 
Tfl  ftp  p.rfififvift.]  tV^inp^  \^\\e  prodjgct  of  convention.     Stating  prac- 
tically the  position  which vgobbg>i  afterwards  adopted,  he  argues 
that  in  a  state  of  Nature  men  do  and  suffer  injustice  freely  and 
without  restraint.     But  the  weaker,  finding  that  they  suffer 
more  injustice  than  they  can  inflict,  make  a  contract  one  with 
another  neither  to  do  injustice,  nor  to  suffer  it  to  be  done ;  and, 
in  pursuance  of  the  contract,  they  lay  down  a  law,  the  provisions 
of  which  are  henceforth  the  standard  of  action  and  the  code  of 
justice.     Thus  human  nature  abandons  its  real  instinct,  which 
is  towards  self-satisfaction,  and  consents  to  be  ''perverted" 
hencef<Mrth-  by  the  duress  of    the  law.     The   whole  of   this 
theory,  which  is  not  only  that  of  Glaucon,  but  also  that  of 
Hobbes* — and  indeed  it  is  the  prima  facie  theory  to  which  our 
first    instincts   naturally  spring — has    been    met    by  modem  Objectioiu  t 
tbinkfiiB.  point,  by.4>Qint.    In  the  first  place,  there  never  wo*  conc«p5on 
such  a  contract :  there  is  and  always  will  be  a  condition  of 

'  Nettieship,  LedureSf  p.  48. 

'  For  Hobbea  too  believes  that  the  sense  of  right  is  a  thing  not  inherent 
in  man,' bat  created  by  a  compact,  and  enforced  bv  4  power.  "Before  the 
name  of  just  and  unjust  can  have  place^  there  must  oe  some  coercive  power  " 
(C.  XT.) :  **  for  m  the  differences  of  private  men,  to  declare  what  is  equity, 
what  is  justice,  and  what  is  moral  virtue,  and  to  make  them  binding,  there 
is  need  of  the  ordinances  of  sovereign  power  "  (C.  zxvi.)-  The  fundamentally 
wrong  thing  in  his  popifeion  is  (exactly  what  Plato  urges  against  Glaucon*s 
posTtion)  the  view.  Qfljiuman  nature  which  it  implies— the  indiMmliitxc 
view  that  man  is  a  selfish  unit,  that  "  in  the  nature  of  man  we  find  three 
principal  y y^w  of  qiiarrel,'first  competition,  secondly  diffidence,  and  thirdly 
glory  .  W  ich'inoh  a  view,  justice  can  only  be  regarded  as  an  aitificial  thing, 
cRnng  violence  to  the  instincts  of  human  nature  in  thu  interustn  of  a  solf- 
preservation,  which  the  unchecked  indulgence  of  instinct  prevents.  Ac 
^  Ciirdingly  Hobbea  has  to  lie  met — as  Plato  meets  Glaucon— by  a  refutation 
of  the  view  that  man  is  by  nature  a  selfish  unit,  and  by  an  opposite  theory 
of  humaa  Joallire.  . 
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But  Plato's  method  of  answering  Glancon's  position  is  simpler  Plato's  met 

and  more  e^^ental.     He  sets  himself  to  prove  that  justice  does  guSootT"" 

not  depend  for  its  origin  upon  a  chance  convention,  or  for  its 

valicGty  upon  external  force — tnat,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  from 

everlasting  to  everlasting,  and  is  strong  with  the  majesty  of 

itself — by  simply  showing  that  it  i&  the  right  condition  of  jhe  \a 

human  soul,  demanded  by  the  very  nature  of  man  when  seen  ' 

(as  he  must  be  seen)  in  the  fulness  of  his  enviroT>ment.     Justice 

thus  becomes  something  internal :  ^  it  is  as  if  Plato's  Muse  had 

said — **  Look  into  thine  heart,  and  write  *\     But  instead   of 

attempting  at  once  a  psychology  of  the  human  mind,  Plato 

adopts  a  method  which  at  first  sight  seems  curious.     If  we 

had  to  read  a  manuscript,  he  suggests,  of  which  there  were 

two  copies,  one  iu  a  small  minuscule,  and  the  other  in  uncials, 

we  should  certainly  attempt  to  read  the  copy  which  was  written 

in  uncials.     Justice  is  like  such  a  manuscript :  it  is  one  and 

the  same,  but  it^  exists  in  two  copies,  and  nnp.  nf  f.hpog  is    I 

larger  than  the  othe^    it  exists  both  in  the  State  and  in  the  .^ 
.  .  ■ • 

indigdnal !  but  it  exists  on  a  larger  scale  and  in  a  more  visible 

faa^fnn  in    f.^'p  Sfaf^,       An/^nrilingly    PlatO    prOpOSCS    tO    COUSider  ^ 

first  justice  as  it  exists  in  the  State,  in  its  broadest  and  strongest 
lines ;  and  not  only  so,  but  to  consider  it  as  it  exists  in  a  7iascent 
State,'  in  its  simplest  and  clearest  form.  And  therefore,  that 
justice  may  be  made  manifest,  he  builds  an  imaginary  State 
from  the  beginning,  and  enters  definitely  upon  the  ground  of 
political  speculation. 

■ 

Plato's  Constbuction  op  the  State  and  Discovery  of 

True  Justice 

§  4.  Here  then  the  purely  political  thought  of  Plato  may  be 
JSidJi^Jb^gin,  if  such  a  phrase  is  permissible  in  speaking  of  a 
thinker,  who  always,  like  his  pupil  Aristotle,  thought  his 
politics  and  his  ethics  together.    But  before  we  examine  the 

1  Whereas  by  ThrasymAohtifl  and  Qlauoon  it  had  been  regarded  as  some-  , 
thing  external,  a  body  of  material  precepts  confronting  the  soul,  and  claim-  • 
ing  to  control  it  in  virtue  of  a  power  external  to  it. 

'Similarly  Aristotle,  in  the  first  book  of  the  Politics^  proposes  to  con- 
sider a  nateent  State,  first,  in  order  to  explain  the  difference  Iwtween  the 
State  and  the  Household.  But,  as  wo  shaU  see,  it  is  a  laical,  and  not  an 
historical  birth  of  the  State,  which  Plato  really  considers.      '     ' 
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icts   in   its  social  aspect,  because  he  believes  that  all  social 
phenomena  are  its  products.     "  States  do  not  come  out  of  an| 
)ak  or  a  rock,  but  from  the  characters  of  the  men  that  dwell| 
;nerem.'  '  ~  "~' 

All  the  institutions  of  man  are  merely  so  many  expressions! 
3f  hiB  mind.    His  institutions.agQ.his  ideas.^    Law  is  part  ofr 
\ns  thought :  justiceis  a  habit  of  hiR  igxVX^      These  things  have' 
3utward  and  visible  signs — a  written  code,  a  judicial  bench; 
but  the  inward  and  spiritual  thought  which  makes  them  and 
sustains  them  is  the  one  reality.     It  is  hard  to  think  oneself 
siway  from  the  visible,  and  to  regard  it  as  the  mere  vesture  of 
iihought:  it  is  easier  to  see  justice  in  maces  and  parchments, 
«han  to  see  it  as  a  living  thought.    Yet  that  we  should  thus 
^um  inward — ^that  we  should  leave  the  conceptions  of  Glaucon, 
%nd  follow  Socrates  in  seeing  justice  in  the  mind  of  man — is  the 
Treat  step  which  we  have  to  make.     It  is  the  step  which  Plato 
uid  Aristotle  both  made ;  ^  and  herein  lies  their  great  contribu- 
tion to  political  thought  for  all  tima     Yet  against  Plato  one 
may  bring  the  accusation,  that  he  did  not  carry  the  truth  he 
bad  seen  to  its  right  conclusion.     He  saw  that  the  institutions  ' 
^f  a  community  must  be  its  thoughts :  he  did  not  sufficiently  ; 
recognise  that  they  must  be  thought  and  willed  by  the  whole  !      y 
wmm/wniUy.    For  the  Bepublic  which  he  builds  is  of  the  nature  j 
^f  a  benevolent  despotism :  its  rulers  are  those  who  have  thought  | 
bheir  way  to  truth,  and  who  enforce  upon  subjects  who  have  1 
neither  thought  it  nor  willed  it  the  truth  which  they  have 
realised  themselves.    And  the  institutions  which  he  suggests  for 
bis  rulers— a  common  property  and  a  common  family— are 
thoughts  which  ordinary  men  vnll  never  think,  ''  as  long  as 
buman  nature  remains  the  same". 

In  constructing  the  State  froijct  which  ha  proceeds  to  illus- 
trate the  nature  of  the  soul,  Plated  presupposes  a  certain  amount 
A  psychology  in  advance.    He  makes  to  some  extent  a  petitio  piato'n  p 
mncipU.^    The  State  being  a  product  of  the  human  soul,  its®^^^**^ 

>  BttpMie,  644  D ;  ef.  Sophodes,  Oedtj^ua  Tyranmu,  56-67. 

its  ovMw  iirrw  oCt9  wvfyyos  oGrt  raw 
Ipi|fi0ff  aifdpAp  firi  (yvoiKOvvT»p  f (ro». 

>  Boaanquet,  PhiOoiophical  Tkiory  of  the  SUUe.        '  Cf,  infra,  pp.  323-24. 

*  Plato  Doilda  a  State  to  illustrate  man ;  but  he  proHuppoees  a  knowUKlge 
of  maa  in  building  it. 


[,  which  at  any  time  go  to  make  up  that  creation  of  man's 
I  which  we  call  the  State.  As  he  takes  each  in  turn,  and 
I  order  which  proceeds  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  there 
jBtPpearance  of  historical  method  in  his  construction  of  the 
u  But  it  isx)J!il7  an  appearance!  He  does, not  mean  that 
itate  began  as  economic  association  based  upon  the  division 
hour,  although  he  begins  with  such  an  association.  He 
not  mean  that  there  was  a  progr^  frpm_a  **  simple  "  to  a 
juioiiaJlL&iiate,  though  he  proceeds  from  the  one  to  the 
r  himself.     He  knows  that  ''the  features  he  ascribes  to 

are  taken  from  the  Athens  of  his  day  *\^  The  same  warn- 
which  applies  to  Plato's  sketch  of  the  growth  of  the  State, 
applies  to_his  skgtch  .of  .its, corruption .  That  sketch  is  no^ 
rical  r^su/nU  of  the  constitutional  changes  of  Greece — though 
3ar8  that  appearance,  because,  starting  from  the  ideal  State 
h  issues  from  ideal  psychological  conditions,  it  proceeds 
aally  downwards  to  the  worst  form  of  State,  which  results 

the  worst  psychological  conditions.  It  is  an  attempt  to 
r,  that  while  the  presence  of  the  sum  of  right  conditions  in 
human  soul  means  a  true  State,  each  diminution  of  that 
m^hhs  jpro  tanio  a  corruption  of  the  State.  It  is  an  attempt 
1  to  illustrate  from  the  large  letters  of  the  injustice  of  the 
i  the  nature  of  injustice  in  the  individual,  in  the  same  way 
le  justice  of  the  State  has  already  been  made  to  illustrate 
of  the  individual.  But  in  criticising  it,  as  he  does,  on  histori- 
rounds,  Aristotle  is  beside  the  mark, 
besides  an  implied  psychological  basis,  there  is  also  an  im- 

conception  of  the  true  nature  of  justice — that  each  should 

8  own — ^present  from  the  first  in  Plato's  construction  of  the  Appetitive  or 

^    The  doctrine  of  specialisation,  which  Plato  so  muoheUment^ 

66  to  see  reaUsed,  for  the  sake  of  efficiency,  as  well  as 

186  it  means  justice,  appears  even  in  the  lowest  psycho- 

al  stage  of  the  State.    Beginning  with  desire  as  the  primary 

of  the  State,  Plato  shows  that  it  involves  some  form  of 
^iation.     The  desires  for  food  and  warmth  and  shelter 

N'etUeship,  LedwreSy  p.  10.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Hobbes'  apparently 
ioal  oolutraction  of  the  State  in  the  Leviathan,  That  too  is  logical ; 
lie  features  presented  by  Hobbes  are  those  of  contemporary  England,  as 
[uresented  themselves  to  him. 
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of  the  honse  he  guards,  though  fierce  to  Q^6ry^,a\)ir^^ 

'    thft  MVAteh^fina    \a    miM    anil    cronf.lo  i-n  0.II   -nrVirtm      ▼^ 


krio^ 


stranger.  Now  the  wat^-do^  is  mild  and  gentle  to  all  ^hom 
"^  knows.  Those  whom  it  knows  it  also  loves :  according  to  its 
ledge,  and  by  the  use  of  the  faculty  of  knowledge  (which 
is  reason),  it  distinguishes  between  friend  and  foe.  The  faculty 
of  reason  must  therefore  be  presentjn  the  guardian  of  the  State, 
that  he  may  distinguish  between  the  citizen  whom  he  defends, 
and  the  enemy  whom  he  attacks.  In  the  soldier  reason  thus 
appears  as  a  mere  empiric  knowledge,  which  is  mixed  with  a 
dominant  quality  of  spirit,  and  expresses  itself  in  an  instinctive 
affection  for  the  object  of  knowledge,  because  it  is  known  and 
familiar.  But  reason  expresses  itself  most  (because  it  expresses^ 
itself  in  its  purity,  and  noTas  a  mere  corrective  of  spirit)  in  the 

of  a  ptate.  It  is  perfect,  not  in  the  guardian,  but  ^ 
in  the  "  perfect  guardian,**  or  ruler.  Eea8on,_as  we  have  said, 
is  ft  twofold  thin^ :  by  it  we^know.  but-.by.it_WfijaJaQjDve ;  and 
there  is  in  it  both  an  intellectual  element  of  apprehension,  and 
an  element  as  it  were  of  afiEection  and  attraction.  The  veiy , 
watch-dog  loves  as  well  as  knows,  and  loves  because  he  knows. ^ 
Now  the  jjualitv  whirh  Plato  nri^nnftHj  postulates  for  the  ruler 
— the  element  of  mind  which  he  originally  believes  to  be  ex- 
pressed in  the  government  of  the  State — is  reason  in.  its.  ajspegt 
of  afifection  (412  D-E).  The  ruler  must  be  wise:  but  what 
impresses  Plato  most  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  Bepublic  is  that 
he  must  ^y  Roving  (itn^uAiv  7^9  iroXeto^;).  The  men  who  will 
govern  the  State  best  are  those  who  care  for  it  most,  and  those 
who  care  for  it  most  are  those  who  believe  ^^  that  its  welfare  is 
their  welfare,  and  its  mishap  their  mishap.  If  this  be  the 
element  of  mind  expressed  in  the  government,  the  government 

'  This  will  explain  the  bearing  of  the  Socratio  principle  that  yirtue  i^. 
knowledge.    It  is  easy  to  object,  that  to  know  that  a  thing  is  right  is  not  to'v 
do  the  thing,  and  that  there  ia  toill  besides  knowledge.     But,  in  the  first  place,  / 
knowledge  here  means  more  than  the  mere  knowledge  that  A  is  right  and  Br. 
in  wronff :  it  means  an  understanding  of  the  world  in  the  light  of  a  principle.  \  \ 
Second^,  such  understanding  is  conceived  as  involving  an  attraction,  and  as ;  | 
resulting  in  a  will  in  accordance  with  itself.    The  philosoohic  element  which  I  ^ 
understands  is  f^erebjr  attracted  to  whatever  it  undorstands— truth,  or  art,  onf  1 
virtue.    To  have  a  hberal  education  is  to  love  the  truth  which  it  teaches  j  I 
instead  of  the  **  will  to  believe  **  of  which  modern  writers  have  spoken,  ther J  ' 
is  belief  issuing  in  will. 

'  The  belief  is  an  op^  dcS^,  a  right  opinion,  without  a  scientific  basis. 
It  may  also  be  said,  therefore,  tnat  what  Plato  originally  dero^ds  of  his  rulers 
is  a  right  opinion ;  while  afterwards  he  demands  scientific  knowledge. 


"< 
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say,  what  is  the  pnrpose  of  all  doing  and  of  all  being — what  is 
the  end  in  the  light  of  which  all  human  action  and  all  existence 
have  a  meaning,  in  order  that  he  may  do  the  work,  which  is 
appointed  to  him  in  the  scheme  of  things,  in  such  a  way  as  to 
make  it  serve  the  fulfilling  of  this  end.  In  the  ruler,  therefore, 
that  final  element  of  mind  must  express  itself,  which  grapples 
with  the  mystery  of  existence,  and  arrives  at  a  solution  of  its 
meaning.  If  in  him  this  element  is  incarnate,  then,  and  then 
only,  has  a  State  come  into  being,  which  is  the  creation  (and 
also  the  image)  of  the  fulness  of  man*s  mind.  For  if  the  mind 
of  man  is  capable  of  this  exaltation  of  reason,  if  it  can  attain 
to  a  condition  of  perfection  in  which  reason  guides  its  opera- 
tions  by  the  light  of  a  supreme  purpose,  the  State  must  also 
be  capable  of  this  exaltation,  and  must  equally  attain  its 
perfection  when,  and  only  when,  it  is  guided  by  the  insight  of 
a  philosophic  reason.  This  flows  inevitably  from  the  premise' 
on  which  the  Bepublio  is  based,  that  the  Sf^te  is  ^h^  product  of 
jnan's  mind,  and  that  each  aspect  of  the  State  is  the  product  of 
an  element  of  mind.  The  synthesis  of  the  State  from  each 
of  its  spiritual  factors  cannot  therefore  but  culminate  in  the 

-  conception,  that  it  is  not  only  an  economic,  not  only  a  military, 
but  also  a  rational  organisation,  and  as  such  guided  by  the 
highest  reason  which  is  possible  for  man.  The  **  philosopher- 
king"  is  not  a  mere  addition  or  insertion:  he  is  the  logical 
result  of  the  whole  method  on  which  the  construction  of  the 
State  has  proceeded. 

From  this  new  conception  of  the  ruler,  as  a  philosopher 

.  rather  than  a  lover  of  the  State,  a  new  method  of  selection 
naturally  flows.  Instead  of  attempting  bv  moral  ^sta  to  dis- 
cover those  who  care  most  for  the  State,  we  must  now,  by  an 
intellectual  test  of  philosophic  power,  eliminate  those  few  who 
can  guide  it  with  the  profoundest  wisdom.  But  by  either  path 
We  come  upon  a  specialised  class  of  rulers,  to  whom  their  ruling 
is  an  arLfojr.whis^.thfiy.  have  been  selected  in  view  of  a  special 

taptitade  which  .thejr^  and  they  alone,  possess.  Nor  are  such 
Hpecial  gifts  their  only  distinction.  When  he  considers  the 
ruler  as  necessarily  a  philosopher,  Plato  postulates  besides 
aptitude  a  special  tr«^ininy    above  and  beyond  the  training  of 

^the  soldier,  which  shall  elicit  and  direct  a  philosophic  nature. 
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forced  to  live  as  a  citizen  with  a  third  of  his  mind  ?  To  take 
iwo  instances:  the  ruler  must  live  by  reason,  and  abnegate 
lesire :  accordingly,  he  is  subjected  to  a  communistic  regime 
svhich  prevents  the  chance  of  desire,  and  thus  violence  is  done 
by  the  excision  of  an  integral  element  of  human  nature.  Again, 
bhe  farmer  must  live  for  the  satisfaction  of  desire:  he  must 
t)e  regulated  in  so  doing  by  the  external  reason  of  the  perfect 
guardian ;  and  thus  he  suffers  an  atrophy  of  his  rational  self  .^ 

This  mistake  of   turning  each  psychical   element  into   a 
lewirate  BodaL  class  ultimately  springs  from^a  flaw  in  Plato's     ''-' 
DSYchology.      He  separates  too  harshly  and  too  clearly  the  Cnticisir 
irarious  elemento  of  mind.^     He  trichotomises  the  soul  **  with  a  system" 
latchet ".     He  conceives  of  desire  as  distinct  from  reason :  he 
iven  speaks  of  an  eternal  war  between  desire  and  reason,  in 
^hich  spirit  is  sometimes  reason's  ally.     He  does  indeed  conceive  . 
Df  a  unity  of  the  soul;  but  it  is  a  unity  not  of  reconciliation 
3ut  of  subjugation.     The  ideal  condition  of  the  soul  is  one,  in 
which  reason  has  conquered  desire,  and  erected  a  trophy,  and 
rules  as  despot  over  the  vanquished.     This  is  (or  tends  to  be) 
\ihe  Platonic  conception  of  Ethics,^  and  by  it  a  rigid  separation; 
s  combined  with  a  rigid  unification.     The  separatism  of  this' 
psychology  invades  the  State,  and  brings  separation  there    The 
inification  of  this  system  of  Ethics  also  invades  the  State,  and 
inda  its  poUtical  parallel  in  the  benevolent  despotism  of  the 
)hiIoaophic  ruler,  to  whom  the  economic  and  even  the  military 
classes  are  eventually  subjected  as  blindly  as  are  desire  and 
ipirit  to  the  rational  faculty.     Aristotle  (thinking  of  Plato's 
communism)  accused  the  Republic  of  the  vice  of  ''excessive 
mification":   in  truth,  it  can  be  accused  both  of  excessive 
lepaxatiam,  in  its  caste-like  division  of  classes,  and  of  an  ex- 
iessive  unification,  not  only  in  respect  of  the  communism,  which 
mifies  the  rulers  by  cutting  away  their  desires,  but  also  in  respect 
>f  the  despotism,  which  unifies  the  State  by  subjecting  it  utterly 
o  the  ruler.    The  fault  lies  not  in  Plato's  conception  of  the 

*  The  same  oritioLun  may  indeed  be  passed  on  Aristotle.    The  economic 
ilaaaeBy  **  withoat  whioh  Uie  State  cannot  exist,"  but  which  do  not  share  in 
(jfi  mond  life  *'aooarding  to  reason,"  are  equally  maimed. 
•    "Reason  is  as  a  oharioteer  with  two  steeds  to  his  chariot.  Spirit  and  | 
leHire,  driTiog  aloft  to  tlie  heavenly  places,  but  only  too  often  dragged  dtiwn 
Vain  to  earth  1^  reoaldtnat  Desire. 

8 
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'silver"  man  is  born  which  is  perfect,  becaaae  it  ia  the  pro- 
'  silver  "  parents  ia  bom  a  the  whole  of  human  mind.  As  the 
o  pass,  the  rulers  maat  acr.  it  conaista  in  the  full  diacharge 
'  silver "  man  to  the  rank  ow  specific  function  for  which,  by 
'golden  "man  to  the  position  of  ttiey  have  given  it  in  the  aociety, 
ind  each  man  finds  his  appointeS^.  of  the  State  is  the  citizen's 
'eaaoD  within  him,  he  will  have  scope  roiOf  the  duty  olJj^jDaht^' 
a  stifled  in  the  development  of  man  by  this  differentiation, 
Plato  would  fain  believe :  on  the  contrary,  there  is  opportunity 
^ven,  Boch  as  without  it  there  could  not  be,  for  the  fullest  use 
jf  every  power.  And  again,  whatever  the  criticisms  one  may 
jasfi  on  Plato's  8epaTatism(JLinufit.aone_the. less  be  admitted,  I  ^■ 
ibat  it  means  specialisation,  and  spells  efficiency.  The  setting  \ 
islde  io  their  work  of  those  wfio  are  called  to  be  rulers  and 
toldiers  is  also  the  banishing  of  ignorance  from  politics ;  and 
Qot  the  least  of  the  defects  which  Plato  traced  in  contemporary 
itates  diaappears,  with  the  disappearance  of  sham  atatesman- 
ihip.  Finally.  tt^B  separation  of  class  froirLdwa.  which  sepaj-  \  ,■ 
^tes  eapecially  the  governing  from  the  producing  classes  (liable  ; 
asii  IS  to  tbe  criticism,  which  Aristotrtf  ^passes  upon  it,  that  it 
bisects  the  State  into  two  halves  each  with  its  different  temper 
ind  with  its  different  institutions),  may  yet  be  said  to  make 
for  political  Qnselfishuesa.  On  one  aide  standa  tbe  economic 
Society :  on  the  other  rises  tbe  State  in  the  person  of  the 
gtuudians — a  State  carefully  detached  by  a  system  of  commun- 
ism from  the  economic  Society,  and  Ukely  neither  to  interfere 
with  it  nor  to  be  influenced  by  it.  The  distinction  between! 
Sociefy  and  the  State,  which  the  Qreeks  tended  to  ignore  rnnm. 

here  be  gaid  to  find  a  full  exiaea«<»i:^ ' "  ■-^-:  ■ ^ 

Boi  above_an^in'thiB  sep^&tion.aad'fipecialisation  Hi 
clue  to  that  which  the~wEole  argument  is  intended  to  dis 
the  natrore~of  luilTce.  In  finally  discovering  justice,  as  it 
in  the  8taU,  Fl&tb  pursues  a  method  of  residues.  Making 
he  conceived  to  be  a  "  complete  enumeration  "  of  tbe  virt 
tbe  State,  justice,  wisdom,  courage  and  self-control  (thi 

'"State"  is  here  uaed  in  the  aeiiHo  of  " guvemment ".  Hilde 
however,  arguM  that  even  Plkto  h«s  no  true  concejitiun  of  the  "i 
the  tjtate,.i.«.,  of  ui  organ  repreaaotatiTe  of  tha  common  interest:  h 
s  elan  norenign.  But  Uwt  oUna  ia  viewed  liy  Plato  aa  lU)  organ 
coiuinon  intereat,  if  not  aa  a  "  repro'iontatiTa  "  orgsn. 
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relation  of  the  State  to  the  human  mind  assigns  to  each_  of  the 
of  his  conception  of  the  human  mip'in  claims  the  place  that 
that  separatism  to  the  State— in  t' justice.  Now  the  "  virtuei 
tion  of  reason,  and  the  applicatiori  down  before,  are  the  virtDes 
is  his  view  of  human  nature  whrs.  Wisdom  accordingly  mart 
his  politics,  which  follow  lof'Class  which  directs  the  State  by 
rvi^iAt  he  uiaei  against .^^t  be  the  virtue  of  the  soldiers;  and 
self-control,  it  might  seem,  that  of  the  producing  classes.  Bn^ 
self-control  is  more  than  the  virtue  of  any  one  class.  ^ItjM 
virtue  which  is  attained,  when  desire  submits  to  rule  and  r^ 
men ;  and  in  the  State  self-control  will  accordingly  be,  on  its 
passive  side  the  recognition  by  the  producing  and  nulitaiy 
classes  of  the  need  of  submitting  to  rule,  on  its  active  side  the 
enforcement  of  such  rule  by  the  government.  As  a  whole, 
therefore,  it  is  a  harmony  between  these  elements,  resulting 

I  from  the  presence  of  the  same  conviction  in  all.  What  then 
is  justice,  and   where  is  the  place  of  its  habitation?     It  is 

"  simply  the  specialisation  of  which  we  have  spoken  before:  it 
is  simply  the  will  to  concentrate  on  one's  own  sphere  of  duty 
(to  avTov  TTpdrreiv),  and  not  to  meddle  with  the  sphere  d 
another;  and  its  habitation  therefore  is  in  the  heart  of  ewry 
citizen  who  does  his  duty  in  his  appointed  place.  The  mlei, 
for  instance,  must  be  wise,  and  if  he  shows-  wisdom  in  his 
work,  and  cleaves  to  wisdom  as  his  true  vocation,  he  is  thereby 
just — or  rather  (for  it  is  the  virtue  of  the  State  of  which  w 
are  speaking)  the  State  is  just,  because  its  member,  in  his 
appointed  place,  has  done  his  right  work  as  a  member.^  In 
this  sense  justice  is  the  condition  of  every  other  virtue  of 
the  State :  unless  a  citizen  concentrates  on  his  own  sphere  of 
duty,  he  will  not  show  the  virtue  which  that  sphere  demands. 
In  a  word,  therefore,  justice  is  the  principle  of  a  society, 
consisting  of  diiOforent  types  of  men  (the  producing  type,  the 
military  type,  the  ruling  type),  who  have  combined  under  the 
impulse  of  a  mutual  need,  and  by  their  combination  in  one 

^The  truo  ruler  will  show  wisdom,  aelf-control  (liinoe  that  virtue  bdoDgi 
to  him  in  cummon  with  his  uubjocts),  and,  in  and  through  both,  juatioe- 
Further  he  must  have  shown  courage  (in  keeping  to  his  oonvictian  uut  the 
welfare  of  the  State  is  his  welfai'e)  in  order  to  become  a  ruler.  Therefore 
th(.'  good  ruler,  as  Aristotle  afterwards  urged,  showing  all  the  four  virtutf. 
in  the  same  as  the  absolutely  good  iimu 
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society  made  a  whole  which  is  perfect^  because  it  is  the  pro- 
duct  and  the  image  of  the  whole  of  hnman  mind.     As  the 
principle  of  such  a  society,  it  consists  in  the  full  discharge 
by  each  of  these  types  of  the  specific  function  for  which,  by 
its  capacities  and  by  the  place  they  have  given  it  in  the  society, 
it  is  naturally  meant.     The  justice  of  the  State  is  the  citizen's 
sense  of  duty.     It  is  a  conscious  sense  of  the  duty  of  a  public 
position  issuing  in   action:  England   was  just   at   Trafalgar, 
because  her  sons  who  fought  under  Nelson's  signal  showed 
conrage  in  the  battle.     Such   a  conception   of  justice  is  the 
final  and  ultimate  death-blow  to  the  individualism  in  life  and 
in  theory  which  Plato  combated.     Its  essence  lies  in   a  view 
of  the  individual  as  no  isolated  .SQlf,  but  part  of  an  order, — as 
not  intended  to  pursue  the  pleasures  of  that  isolated  self,  but 
to  fill  an  appointed  place  in  the  order.     The  individual  is  not 
a  whole,  and  cannot  be  treated  as  such :  the  State  is,  and  it 
must  enforce  upon  the  individual  the  fact  that  it  is,  by  treating 
him  as  a  factor  and  a  fraction  of  itself.     The  conception  of  the^    1     \ 
individQal  as  part  of  an  order,  although  just,  is  pushed  too  far  ] 

b][^^hko;  and  in  treating  of  communism  we  shall  see  reason. 
to  believe  that  it  led  Plato  to  deny  to  the  individual  rights, 
which  are  the  very  conditions  of  his  being  a  moral  person  and 
thereby  capable  of  a  sense  of  duty.     But  the  conception  of       *     / 
political  justice  as  the  filling  by  each  man  of  his  appointed  > 

sphere — as  a  categorical  imperative  issuing  the  mandate  (in 
Goethe's  words)   Mache  cin   Organ  aus  Dir,  is  a  conception  of  | 

supreme  value  for  Greek  politics,  resulting  as  it  did  in  a  view 
of  public  duty,  and  of  public  efficiency  attained  by  special  train-  ', 

ing,  the  very  reverse  of  that  political  selfishness  and  political 
ignorance  which  to  Plato  characterised  Greece.  Nor  in  this  con- 
nection should  Plato's  conception  of  self-control  as  a  virtue  of 
the  State  pass  unnoticed.  Like  justice,  it  is  a  general  virtue ; 
and  if  justice,  by  keeping  each  man  to  his  appointed  function, 
involves  as  Its  corollary  a  harmony  (a  "  fitting  together  "  of  the 
different  fouctions),  self-control,  in  tlie  sense  in  which  it  has 

« 

been  defined,  supplies  that  corollary,  because  it  knits  to  one     ^ 
another  the  rulers  and  the  ruled.  ^ 

As  a  principle  of  political  justice,  the  rule  to  avrou  irpdrreiv 

'  8elf-<xmtrol  is  the  motive  of  the  whole  State  in  the  Law, 
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3  one  virtue  proper  to  the  peculiar  place  which  the  one  pre- 
tninant  element  in  his  nature  has  assigned  him — the  virtue 
*  instance  of  courage,  if  "  spirit ''  is  the  main  mark  of  his 
nper.  In  another  aspect  he  is  an  individual  soul,  and  as 
sh  he  shows  justice,  if  he  keeps  each  of  all  the  elements  of 
}  soul  in  its  right  place,  and  thereby  exhibits  all  the  virtues 
wisdomr-and-^onrage;  and  self-control.  If  as  a  citizen,  there-  \ 
"e,  a  man  may  Uve,  as  we  said,  with  a  third  of  his  mind,  as  an  . .' 
lividual  he  lives  with  the  whole.  For  the  individual  justice 
the  sum  of  the  virtues : 

In  Justice  ifl  all  yirtue's  self  compact ;  ^ 

d  in  this  conception  of  justice  the^unity  of  virtue  "  appeara^ 

Plato's  Theory  op  Education 

§  5v- Turning  from  the  justice  which  is  the  life-breath  of 
B  State  to  the  means  by  which  it  is  to  be  realised,  we  find 
o  great  institutions  suggested  by  Plato.     One  is  a  system 

common  education  by  the  State ;  the  other  is  a  system  of 
mmunism.  Both  of  these  are  practical  proposals,  springing 
)m  the  conditions  of  contemporary  politics,  and  meant  for  the 
nedy  of  those  evils  which  Plato  detected  in  existing  States : 
th  are  in  reaction  against  ignorance  and  selfishness,  and  both 
idee  for  knowledge  and  unselfishness.  Both  flow  again  from 
B  new  conception  of  justice,  which  should  sweep  like  a  new 
irit  of  life  through  a  body  politic  sick  almost  to  death.  By 
B  teaching  of  a  new  education  would  be  given  that  training 
r  a  special  work,  and  that  instinct  for  keeping  unselfishly  to  A  new  edi 

performance,  which  justice  demanded :  by  the  new  social  ^^dod 
3er  of  oommunism  time  would  be  gained  for  the  training, 
d  temptations  to  selfishness  removed,  while  above  all  the 
3W  of  the  individual  as  part  of  a  whole,  which  is  implied  in 
e  Platonic  conception  of  justice,  would  find  its  fulfilment.  Of 
e  two,[tha  new  educatioxDis  greater  than  the  new  social  order. 
^  an  attempt  to  tooob  the  evil  at  its  source,  and  to  reform  ^ 
rottg  methods  ot  life  by  altering  the  whole  outlook  on  lif ej  It 
an  attempt  to  cure  a  mental  malady  by  mental  medicine.  In 
is  sense  Booseeau  was  right ;  and  the  BepubUo  is  pre-eminently 

'Ar.,i&U.,  1129  b  29. 
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"  the  finest  treatise  on  education  that  ever  was  written  ".    The 

new  social  order  is  by  comparison  secondary.     It  is  caation'i 

excess :  if  spiritual  means  are  not  enough — why,  then,  let  u 

/   draw  upon  material  reinforcements.    GommaniBm  is  a  negatiTB 

S%  thing.    Education  means  the  bringing  of  the  soul  into  that 

1   environment,  which  in  each  stage  of  its  growth  is  best  suited 

for  its  development]   communism  means  the  abstraction  ot 

those  elements  of  environment,  which  may  divert  the  soul  bam 

its  growth  to  alien  cares. 

Primarily,  then,  the  State  which  realises  justice  must  be 
an  educational  institution.  '  The  State  is  a  schoolmaster  -to 
Dteniporary  bring  US  to  justice.j  In  this  conception  Plato  was  definitely  and 
Be  educa-  cousciously  departing  from  the  practice  of  Athens,  an|l  setting 
his  face  towards  Sparta,  as  he  may  also  be  said  to  have  done 
/  in  turning  to  communism.  At  Athens  education  was  private;^ 
%  and  not  before  the  days  of  the  Boman  Empire  was  there  any 
endowment  of  schools  by  the  State.  A  law  of  Solon  obliged 
parents  to  provide  for  the  education  of  their  boys — (there  were 
no  schools,  and  nothing  but  domestic  education,  for  girls) — bat 
the  keeping  of  schools  was  a  private  venture,  which,  if  we  may 
trust  Demosthenes'  philippic  against  i^schines,  was  not  always 
made  by  those  who  were  best  qualified.^  Schools  may  have 
been  controlled  and  inspected  by  officials  of  the  State ;  but  even 
this  is  not  certain.  The  subjects  of  education  (after  reading 
and  wi'iting  had  been  mastered)  embraced  a  literary  course  in 
the  study  and  interpretation  of  the  best  poets,  a  gymnastic 
course  in  various  exercises,  and  a  musical  course  in  lyric  poetzy 
with  an  accompaniment  of  music.  The  literary  course  not  only 
taught  taste ;  but — as  the  poets  were  the  real  religious  teachezs 
of  Greece,  and  the  priests  were  sacrificers  and  not  preachers— 
it  also  taught  religion,  and  something  of  ethics.  The  whole 
curriculum  (which  lasted  from  six  to  sixteen)  would  produce 
a  versatile  man,  who  could  sing  a  lyric  and  accompany  himself 
on  the  harp,  who  could  quote  Homer  and  Hesiod  d  propas,  and 
was  physically  as  well  as  mentally  developed.  If  still  more 
than  this  was  desired,  there  was  always  the  '*  university  "  of  the 
Sophists  in  reserve,  where  something  of  a  definitely  political 

'  Cf,  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  lioman  Antiquities  (third  edition),  f  .v. 
liudus  Litterarius. 
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training  might  be  gained  from  lectures  on  rhetoric  and  politics. 
In  this  scheme  of  education  Plato  missed,  &ret  and  foremost, 
ui^jregnlar  organisation.  A  matter  of  supreme  importance  to 
bhe  State  was  left  to  the  chance  of  individual  initiative.  What  \ 
30uld  be  more  vital  to  the  State — a  product  of  mind — than  that  ^  ^ 
^e  mind,  of  which  it  was  composed,  should  have  been  properly  \ 
leveloped  ?  Yet  at  Athens  the  State  shut  its  eyes  to  its  first 
lAsk,  while  cumbering  itself  about  a  mass  of  administrative 
letail,  which  might  well  have  been  left  to  individual  judgment, 
if  the  individual  had  once  been  properly  trained.  In  this  respect 
Sparta  had  a  great  lesson  to  teach.  The  Spartan  youth  was 
taken  from  his  parents  at  the  age  of  seven,  and  his  education 
waa  entrusted  to  officials  of  the  State.  Sparta  thus  recognised 
i^hat  the  State  must  be  the  schoolmaster  of  its  citizens;  and 
she  recognised  yet  another  truth.  She  recognised  that  the  aim 
yt  e^uoation  waa^tha-devfllrymftnt  ol  moral  fibre.  A  definite 
principle  lay  behind  the  training  she  gave :  it  was  calculated  to 
ievelop  that  type  of  character,  which  the  State  ^  required  in  its 
citizens  as  the  condition  of  realising  its  ideal  of  itself.  It  aimed 
at  the  development  of  "spirit"  towards  a  true  courage,  and  it 
lid  so  because  success  in  war  was  the  object  pursued  by  the 
Stata  But  though  in  the  organisation  of  an  educational  system 
by  the  State,  and  in  the  conception  of  a  principle  (and  a  moral 
principle)  as  the  necessary  basis  of  that  system,  Sparta  stood 
For  a  model,  the  narrow  scope  of  her  principle  made  for  a  ncurow 
3urriculam,  which  at  the  best  produced  a  limited  virtue.  De- 
veloping only  the  element  of  spirit,  she  employed  only  physical 
sxercises  and  such  music  as  would  stimulate  courage,  and  she 
altogether  neglected  the  literary  side  of  education.  Many  were 
the  Spartans  who  could  not  read  or  write,  and  few  indeed  were 
bhose  who  knew  the  literature  of  Greece.  Here  Athens  had 
something  to  give ;  and  it  may  therefore  be  said  to  bef  Plato's 
Bkim  to  combine  the  curriculum  of  Athens  with  the  organisation 
ot  -  Sparta,  while  informing  it  with  a  principle  higher  and  wider 
than  that  of  Sparta — the  principle  of  justice — and  continuing  it 
bo  a  later  period  of  life,  and  into  other  and  nobler  studies,  than 
Athens  ever  contemplated,  f 

>  Of.  ifUra^  p.  4S3,  for  the  poUtioal  aspeofc  of  education  as  alao  conceived 
by  Arietode.  It  involves  the  view  that  education  is  primarily  moral,  and  not 
intelleoioal. 
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ler  never  tries  to  touch — at  any  rate,  directly :  he  merely 
veQ  that  it  lives,  and  trusts  that  it  will  act.  His  concern 
;  environment.  That  environment  he  seeks  to  adjust  in 
a  way  that  the  spirit,  as  it  looks  around,  and  moves  in 
»nse  to  the  attraction  which  it  feels  for  what  it  sees,  may 
around  on  things  beautiful,  and  move  towards  the  beauty, 
h  it  sees.  Education,  in  Plato's  metaphor,  results  in  the 
ng  of  the  '*  inward  eye  *'  towards  the  light ;  and  it  does  so, 
use  the  teacher  sets  the  light  to  catch  the  eye.  We  may 
i  of  the  teacher  as  **  bringing  out ''  the  best  that  is  in  his 
:  more  truly,  it  comes  of  itself  in  response  to  the  right 
its,  and  it  is  in  setting  them  before  his  pupils  that  the  true 
f  the  teacher  lies.  In  this  there  may  be  something  of  the 
y  of  **  reminiscence  "  {avdfivrnns),  which  is  expounded  in 
lf«no :  the  soul  has  seen  in  a  former  life  all  things  which 
ms  in  this,  and  learning  is  a  '^  remembrance  **  of  that  life, 
\i  flashes  to  the  mind  when  some  facet  of  an  object  stirs 
.  we  may  call  an  association  of  ideas.  The  object  only  gives 
) :  the  soul  itself  repeats  the  lines.  But  everything  depends 
le  cue ;  and  the  environment  makes  the  soul,  in  the  sense 
the  soul  determines  itself  by  its  environment,  and  assimi- 
itself  to  what  it  sees.  From  this  view  of  the  influence  of 
onment  comes  the  high  place  which  Plato  assigns  to  art 
I  instrument  of  education.  ^ 

Iducation  is  thus  concerned  with  the  reaction  of  the  soul  EducaUon  in 
3  environment  The  teacher  regulates  that  reaction  by  ad-  Itlges^^"^ 
ig  the  environment.  But  this  reaction  is  spiritual  life,  as 
1  as  the  reaction  of  the  body  on  its  food  is  physical  life : 
3ut  it  the  soul  is  dead.  The  soul  can  no  more  live  without 
for  its  activities,  than  can  the  body ;  and  therefore,  so  long 
e  soul  lives,  there  is  need  of  education  to  supply  the  proper 
—to  set  the  right  object  before  the  soul  for  its  assimilation 
surround  it  with  its  true  environment.  Education  is  the 
er  of  a  life-time :  a  man  is  being  educated  so  long  as  he 
pable  of  a  response  to  each  new  stimulus  with  which  he 
s  in  contact,  so  long  as  he  reacts  upon  and  is  refashioned 
8  experience.  Education  does  not  merely  seek  to  induce 
est  that  is  in  the  young  soul  to  reveal  itself :  it  occupies 
with  age  as  well  as  with  youth,  and  seeks  to  provide  for 
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Illness  of  an  education  is  in  proportion  to  the  fulness  of  experi- 
nce  which  it  embraces ;  and  no  human  mind  can  be  said  to 
lave  developed  to  its  highest,  unless  it  has  developed  in  every 
iray  in  which  mind  has  developed  in  the  past.  In  this  past 
evelopment  there  is  included  a  political  development ;  and 
tirough  that,  therefore,  each  individual  man,  whose  face  is  set 
awards  perfection,  must  go.  The  evolution  of  the  soul  of 
very  man  must  resume  in  itself  the  evolution  of  the  soul  of 
lankind.  This  is  the  spiritual  counterpart  of  the  material 
rath  which  biology  has  taught  us,  that  the  physical  evolution 
f  each  human  being,  from  the  first  germ  to  the  perfect  body, 
dsmnes  the  whole  of  the  historical  evolution  of  man.  There 
\  accordingly  no  distinction  in  Plato  between  mind  practical 
ad  mind  theoretical,  and  no  confining  of  education  to  the 
ktter.  Since  the  whole  of  mind  must  be  developed,  all  the 
ractical  training  and  experience  which  we  can  acquire  is  a 
axt.ci  our  education.  The  practical  and  the  theoretical  are 
lie:  they  are  both  products  of  mind,  and  mind  must  be 
wrought  into  contact  with  both.  From  a  pohtical  point  of 
i*ew,  this  teaching  once  more  reaffirms  the  old  identity  of  the 
Itate  and  man.  The  State  is  a  product  of  man's  mind,  as  we 
aw :  it  is  also,  we  now  learn,  one  of  the  necessary  elements 
1  the  development  of  his  mind.  But  it  must  be  noticed  that 
a  this  new  conception  there  is  something  of  a  new  tone.  Man 
.ppears  less  as  a  part  of  the  State,  than  the  State  appears  as  a 
lart  of  his  experience.  There  is  something  of  an  escape  from 
he  State,  to  a  self  which  is  greater  than  its  political  experience. 
Lnd  in  this  way  Plato  easily  glides  into  a  view,  which  he  some- 
imea  betrays,  that  the  best  life  for  man  is  not  the  political  life, 
»ut  the  life  of  contemplation,  which  is  the  ultimate  crown  of 
luman  development.  The  political  life  is  but  a  step  towards 
uch  an  ultimate  goal ;  and  if  those  who  have  attained  that 
[oal  must  sometimes  come  back  to  the  State,  it  is  with  sad  re- 
uctant  steps,  and  eyes  ever  turning  backwards — ^it  is  for  the 
.ervice  of  their  fellows,  and  not  for  the  good  of  themselves. 

The  fulness  of  human  experience  is  therefore  the  instrument  EdacaUoi 
»f  education.     But  that  experience  is  not  meaningless.    It  isthl'ideA^ 
lot  a  chapter  of  accidents,  but  a  logical  sequence,  and  it  must  ^^^^^ 
>e  seen  as  such.    In  Plato  there  is  implicit — ^what  in  Aristotle 
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bought)  of  mind.  This  purpose  is  one  and  single,  because  mind 
B  one  and  single.  Action,  knowledge,  existence — all  therefore 
mply  the  Idea  of  the  Good ;  and  true  action  is  action  in  the 
ight  of  the  knowledge  that  the  Good  is  the  reason  of  alj^xistence. 

Education  culminates  in  the  realisation  of  the  Idea  of  the  ^-  ' 
}ood.     The  soul  has  only  then  fully  adjusted  itself  to  its 
oiTironment  when  it  has  seen  the  purpose  which  animates  it 
ill.     Nor  is  it  the  aim  of  education  simply  to  understand  the 
rorld  in  the  light  of  an  end  :  it  is  also  to  gain  the  master-key  The  state  and 
i  conduct  and  action,  since  all  right  conduct  and  proper  action  ^ution^to^the 
nil  be  conformed  and  directed  to  the  end  which  is  the  end  of  ^^^^***® 
U  things.     This  is  the  real  sense  in  which  virtue  is  knowledge. 
I  this  conception  be  personalised,  we  may  say  that  the  end  of 
lucation  is  the  realisation  of  God  :  it  is  knowing  that  all  things 
re  one  in  Him,  and  doing  in  the  light  of  that  knowledge.     But 
his  unity  of  all  things  in  God  must  not  only  be  realised  by  the 
oul  in  its  education.     The  conception  of  the  Idea  of  the  Good 
ciTist  permeate  all  the  structure  of  the  State,     (i.)  The  State  is 
»ne  of  the  schemes  in  which  the  idea  of  the  Good  expresses 
tself ;  and  the  individual  must  be  understood  as  having  a  place 
Q  this  scheme.    He  must  be  understood  in  the  hght  of  a  pur- 
pose which  he  serves  in  the  plan  of  the  State.     This  is  what  we  ^ 
hould  call  an  "  organic  "  conception  of  the  State ;  for  a  scheme, 
Q  the  sense  in  which  it  has  here  been  used,  is  an  organism. 
\n  organism  is  a  unity,  where  each  member  is  an  instruments 
or  Spyavov)  in  the  general  plan;    where  each  member  has 
ts  appointed  purpose  or  function  (Ipyov) ;  where  each  mem- 
yer  can  only  act,  and  be  understood,  and  indeed  exist,  through 
;he  end  and  aim  of  the  whole.     But   such   is  the  unity  of  '. 
he  State  and  such  is  the  relation  of  the  individual   to  the 
State :  the  State  is  an  organism  and  its  citizens  are  its  mem- 
>er8.^     Hence  the  need  of  specialisation — each  member  should 
terve  his  purpose  in  the  organism:   hence  the  necessity  of 
ustice— for  each  member  should  keep  to  that  purpose.^    (ii.) 

*  This  oontradictB  what  was  aaid  above  of  tho  State  as  only  part  of  man's 
ixperience.  But  the  contradiction  ia  there  in  Plato,  and  he  alternates  un- 
x>nBciou8ly  between  an  organic  and  an  external  conception  of  tho  State. 

*It  ahoold  be  noticed  that  the  soul  itself  is  an  organism,  being  a  scheme 
of  elements  each  with  its  place.  And  as  political  justice  depends  on  the  con- 
ception of  the  State  as  an  organism,  so  in  the  individual  justice  depends  on 
the  same  oonoeption  of  the  soul. 
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alities  of  endorance  and  courage,  a  certain  habit  of  *'  spirit  " ; 
d  this  is  its  primary  aim.  Both  in  its  physical  and  in  its 
>ral  results,  it  prepares  the  soldier  for  his  place  in  the  State. 
isic  is  a  training  of  the  soul,  primarily  in  its  aspect  of  reason, 
lich,  as  we  saw,  is  needed  to  temper  and  correct  mere  spirit, 
t  also,  and  thereby,  in  its  aspect  of  spirit.  As  such  a  training, 
8  meant  to  give,  not  scientific  knowledge,  but  a  right  opinion. 
is  meant,  as  Aristotle  would  say,  to  "habituate"  the  young 
il,  which  is  still  in  the  stage  of  feeling,  to  feel  as  it  should 
Dut  such  problems  as  it  has  to  solve,  and  in  the  strength  of  a 
ling  ingrained  by  habit  to  do  as  it  ought  to  do,  without  know- 
;  the  why  and  wherefore  of  its  action.  That  is  why  artistic 
^ia  are  used.  The  rhythm  and  diction  of  poetry,  the  sounds 
music,  the  shapes  and  colours  of  statuary,  appeal  to  youth  in 
smselves ;  and  if,  when  they  come  to  youth  with  their  strong 
peal,  they  carry  with  them  a  moral  message  (such  as  poetry 
id  music  and  statuary  may  all  convey),  they  vtrill  insensibly 
»iil  into  the  young  mind,  which  accepts  them  simply  for  their 
bistic  appeal,  a  growing  love  of  righteousness.  Since  the  soul 
attracted  towards  its  environment,  and  assimilates  itself  to 

surroundings,  it  is  inevitable  that  if  they  are  instinct  with  a 
Dral  truth,  the  soul  will  be  imbued  with  it  also. 

But  if  this  be  so,  it  is  of  all  things  most  important  that 
t  should  always  convey  a  moral  message,  and  never  by  any 
ance  lend  its  attraction  to  anything  which  youth  should  not 
urn  to  love.     It  should  always  bring  suggestions  of  courage 

the  spirit;  it  should  always  carry  to  the  ears  of  reason 
lispers  of  that  ultimate  Gtood,  which  it  will  one  day  hear  for  Moral  refc 
elf.  Accordingly  Plato  seeks  to  reform  literature,  and  music,  ^ 
d  sculpture  in  this  light.  In  reforming  literature,  he  deals 
th  with  its  content  and  with  its  form ;  and  while  in  speaking 
the  content  he  suggests  a  religious  reformation,  in  discussing 
e  form  he  lays  down  the  first  principles  of  literary  criticism 
d  the  foundations  of  Aristotle's  Poetios.  Such  a  religious 
formation  was  necessary,  because  the  poets  who  formed  the 
iple  of  a  literary  education  were  also,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
iigious  teachers  of  Greece ;  and  Plato  seeks  to  re-edit  Homer 
d  the  dramatists,  wherever  they  have  misrepresented  the  nature 

God,  in  much  the  same  way  as  a  modem  reformer  might 

9 
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Like  literature,  music  ^  must  also  be  submitted  to  the  regi- 
ten  of  the  State,  if  the  purity  of  its  moral  message  is  to  be 
reserved.  The  State  must  act  as  a  universal  critic :  it  must 
seem  between  various  instruments,  choosing  the  harp  and 
ejecting  the  flute ;  it  must  limit  the  modes  and  the  times  to 
16  simpler  varieties.  In  respect  of  music,  as  of  literature,  a 
»ire  for  simplicity  in  the  sense  of  conformity  to  one  single 
rinciple,  results  in  a  reactionary  spirit ;  and  Plato  seems  will-  The  mora] 
ig  to  reject  many  of  the  products  of  man's  mind,  in  order  that  ^ 
16  residue  may  be  purely  conformable  to  the  purpose  by  which 
an's  mind  should  be  animated.  He  is  willing  to  reform  man- 
nd  even  at  the  cost  of  not  a  little  surgery ;  and  this  readiness 
timately  culminates  in  a  system  of  communism,  in  which 
Lch  products  of  mind  as  property  and  the  family  are  cut 
vay  in  the  name  of  "  purification  ".  The  surgery  from  which 
t  suffers  may  well  seem  strange  in  an  artist  like  Plato ;  and 
le  rejection  of  the  drama  by  the  author  of  the  dialogue  cannot 
it  appear  inconsistent.  A  believer  in  "  art  for  art's  sake  " 
Lay  readily  object,  that  a  false  conception  of  art  as  serving  a 
Loral  purpose  is  responsible  for  such  eccentricity  or  incon- 
stency.     He  may  urge  that  the  free  play  of  the  artistic  impulse 

everything,  and  that  art,  cabined  and  confined  by  the  State 
»  a  moral  purpose,  will  lose  its  ''appeal,"  and  fail  even  in 
krrying  a  moral  message,  because  it  has  lost  its  moving  power, 
ailing  to  touch  the  hearer  or  reader  as  art,  it  will  fail  to 
»uch  him  as  ethics.  There  is  truth  in  the  objection  ;  but  we 
lould  misconceive  Plato,  if  we  believed  that  he  committed 
imself  to  a  view  of  art  as  didactic,  when  he  conmiitted  him- 
At  to  the  State-supervision  of  art.  He  never  conceived  of  art 
t  State-messenger,  with  a  budget  of  moral  missives  for  de- 
7ery.  Art  is  not  moral  to  Plato  because  it  tries  to  convey  a 
sson  external  to  itself,  and  only  foisted  upon  it.  In  itself  and 
(  itself  it  has  a  lesson  which  is  the  essence  of  its  substance, 
rt  is  a  reflection  (jdfjuri<ris)  of  life :  in  it,  as  in  a  glass,  man  sees 
le  world.     But  life  is  informed  by  a  principle,  and  the  world 

penetrated  by  a  purpose.    What  is  true  of  the  original  must 

'Tlie  same  is  true  of  the  plastio  arts,  though  little  is  md  of  them 
EpraBdy. 
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its  citizens,  bnt  it  will  not  give  them  medicine;  it  will  give 
food  to  their  minds  by  a  right  system  of  education,  but  not 
drugs ;  it  will  be  occupied  by  problems  of  physiology,  and  not 
by  those  of  pathology.  In  all  this  there  is  embedded  the  Greek 
conception,  that  the  fimction  of  the  State  is  not  preventive,  but 
positive — not  the  removal  of  hindrances  to  a  good  life  which 
must  develop  from  vtrithin,  but  the  application  of  a  stimulus  to 
its  development.  Accordingly,  where  we  conceive  the  State  as 
legislating  for  the  removal  of  hindrances  (or  in  other  words  in 
order  to  guarantee  rights),  where  we  regard  it  as  interpreting 
laws  by  a  judicature,  and  enforcing  them  by  an  executive, 
Plato  thought  little  of  laws  and  less  of  a  judicature,  and  viewed 
the  State  as  an  executive  only.  Even  the  executive  is  simple : 
its  great  and  almost  its  sole  organ  is  the  Board  of  Education.^ 
That  is  to  say,  its  rulers  are  principally  to  act  by  way  of  en- 
forcing certain  great  outlines  of  education,  which  the  primitive 
legislator  had  laid  down  once  and  for  all.  The  simple  problem 
for  the  State  is  to  keep  those  outlines  pure ;  its  one  task  is  to 
allow  no  revolutions  in  music  and  gynmastics.  Plato  would 
have  recognised  a  deep  truth  in  the  saying,  **  Let  me  write  the 
ballads  of  a  country,  and  I  care  not  who  writes  the  laws  *' ;  ^  he 
would  indeed  have  extended  its  scope,  and  made  it  read,  '*  Let 
me  write  the  right  ballads  for  a  country,  and  nobody  will  need 
to  write  its  laws  ".  A  good  education  in  music  and  gymnastics 
carries  with  it  everything  else :  if  it  has  once  put  the  spirit  of 
law  in  the  heart,  there  is  little  need  for  external  law  which  re- 
sides in  mere  **  words  and  letters  ".  Law  is  a  spirit :  the  law-  |i 
giver  is  not  the  legislator,  but  the  educator  who  gives  the 
spirit.'  And  when  once  that  spirit  is  there,  it  will  solve  all 
things,  and  bring  all  things  to  remembrance.  Once  more  ^  we  ^ 
come  upon  Plato's  aversion  to  written  law :  once  more  we  come 
upon  the  fundamental  lesson  which  he  has  to  teach,  that  the 
State  is  mind,  and  its  institutions  ideas.  The  lesson  is  true ; 
but  the  aversion  to  law  is  the  pushing  of  a  true  principle  to  an 
extreme  application  which  is  untrue.'    ^he  spiritual  basis  of 

'  The  same  oonoeption  underlies  AriBtoUe's  ideal  State.  It  is  a  school — 
an  EniehungittnttaU — prinoipiJly  and  primarily ;  and  this  is  almost  the  only 
aspect  which  AristoUe  diaousses.        '  Cf.  Rep.,  424  0. 

*Cf.  Aristotle,  M0na,  m.  323-24.         *Cf.  supra,  p.  118,  and  infra,  p.  167. 

'  Exactly  as  his  principle  that  art  is  moral  is  a  true  principle,  vitiated  by 
an  extieme  af^lieafaoD  when  he  makes  the  State  enforce  the  morality  of  art. 
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he  would  have  youth  trained,  during  the  period  of  music,  in  the 
elements  of  science.    But  more  important  than  any  external 
adaptation  is  the  inner  and  spiritual,  adaptation  of  the  earlier 
aiMH^tistic  to. the  later  and  seientifio  education.    Art,  we  have  / 
seen,  is  the  reflection  of  the  purpose  of  the  world  to  the  eyes  of  i 
conjecture  and  faith  (Trtcrre?) ;  and  it  naturally  prepares  the  way  ^ 
for  science  to  reveal  the  pure  purpose  to  understanding  and ' 
pure  intelligence.     From  the  first  therefore  it  was  the  aim  of 
education  to  turn  the  eye  towards  that  Idea  of  the  Good,  which 
it  is  the  ultimate  purpose  of  education  to  reveal.     In  the  first 
stage,  the  soul  insensibly  grew  into  harmony  and  sympathy  with 
the  Idea,  when  embodied  under  the  form  of  Beauty  in  artistic 
reflections:  in  the  last,  the  soul  recognises  face  to  face  the 
friend  whose  image  it  has  so  often  seen,  and  with  whose  being 
it  has  itself  become  instinct.^    Both  as  trained  in  the  elements 
of  science,  therefore,  and  as  unconsciously  instinct  with  the 
Idea  of  the  Good,  youth  is  ready  at  the  age  of  twenty  to  begin 
that  life-long  education,  which  lifts  it  by  successive  stages  to  the 
"contemplation"  of  the  pure  Idea — to  what  the  middle  ages 
would  have  called  the  Fruitio  Dei.     We  can  only  look  at  these 
stages  so  far  as  they  bear  on  the  public  Ufe  of  the  citizen  of  the 
Republic.     First  of  all,  between  the  age  of  twenty  and  that  of 
thirty,  those  who  have  proved  best  during  the  period  of  artistic  / 
education  (and  those  only)  have  their  understanding  developed 
by  a  course  of  science,  and  are  practised  in  war  and  all  other 
duties,  which  the  service  of  the  State  may  require.     Secondly, 
from  thirty  to  thirty-five,  a  training  in  dialectic  (in  ''  thinking 
things  together  "  in  the  light  of  a  principle)  is  given  to  those  [ 
(and  again  those  only)  who  have  shown   the  greatest  ability  f 
in  the  study  of  science.    Next,  for  a  period  of  fifteen  years 
those  who  have  been  proved  in  science,  and  trained  in  dialectic, 
are  to  give  themselves  to  the  service  of  the  State,  commanding 
in  war,  holding  such  offices  as  are  not  reserved  for  age,  and  ' 
generally  acquiring  political  experience.    All  the  time  of  their 
service  they  will  be  tested  and  tried,  and  then  those  who  at  the 
age  of  fifty  have  come  through  every  test  and  trial  with  credit  . 

*  For  the  soul  assimilated  itself  to  the  Idea  of  the  Gkx>d,  during  the  period 
of  its  artistic  education,  because  the  Idea  of  the  Good  was  made  its  environ- 
menti  and  the  soul  aooonunodates  itself  to  its  surroundin^fB. 
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hinders  his  attainment  of  his  end.    Plato  attempts  to  reconcile  4 
the  contradiction.     The  philosophic  nature  which  develops  in 
the  ideal  State,  till  it  reaches  the  contemplation  of  the  Good,  has 
grown  not  of  itself,  as  it  must  in  ordinary  life,  but  under  the 
fostering  care  of  the  State  ;  it  owes  a  debt  for  its  fostering,  and  ^ 
it  must  repay  the  debt  by  guiding  the  State  which  has  guided  \ 
its  own  growth.    In  this  way  the  State  will  gain  what  of  all   | 
things  it  may  well  pray  most  to  have,  a  ruler  who  rules  wisely    j 
indeed,  but  yet  reluctantly,  thinking  of  his  office  not  as  a  per-  / 
quisite,  but  as  a  duty  and  a  burden  to  be  borne  for  the  good  of  / 
his  fellows.*     Such  a  conception  of  office  will  mean  the  absence  t— 
of  political  faction  and  of  selfish  politics,  for  it  will  mean  the  \ 
end  of  the  struggle  for  office  as  a  source  of  profit.     This  is  very 
true  ;  but  it  does  not  really  reconcile  the  philosopher  to  the  State, 
in  any  organic  sense  ;  it  is  only  an  external  reconciliation.     He 
has  ascended  through  the  State,  and  by  the  experience  of  a  GTe 
in  the  State,  to  a  height  where  he  transcends  it.    There  is  some- 
thing medisBval,  it  has  often  been  remarked,  in  the  atmosphere 
of  the  later  books  of  the  Beptiblic ;  and  this  element  is  conspicu- 
ously present,  in  the  idea  of  a  reluctant  turning  from  the  vision 
to  mix  in  secular  affairs.     It  is  as  if  a  monk  were  abstracted 
from  the  cell  of  his  contemplation  to  sit  on  the  Papal  chair, 
protesting,  yet  consenting.     Nor  is  the  whole  conception  of  the 
Platonic  ruler,  acting  by  a  higher  wisdom  in  the  light  of  the 
Good,  unlike  that  of  the  mediaeval  Pope,  ruling  as  the  Vicar 
of  God,  and  by  the  power  of  the  Keys,  over  the  communion  of 
the  faithful.     For  the  Platonic  State  too  sometimes  appears  as 
a  monarchy ;  it  is  a  State  under  a  king,^  we  are  told ;  though 
generally  it  is  of  rulers,  rather  than  a  ruler  that  we  hear,  and 
it  is  in  one  passage  *  definitely  called  an  aristocracy. 

Communism 

§  6.  When  we  turn  from  the  subject  of  the  new  education 
to  that  of  the  new  social  order,  we  return  once  more  to  the 
organic  view  of  the  Stata  The  communism  which  is  peculiar 
to  this  new  order  is  indeed  still  mediaeval ;  it  has  its  affinities 


'  Of,  Arifltofele's  Moount  of  the  ancient  view  of  office  Qimws)  as  an  on ut, 

p.  dia 

'22^.,  676 S.       •i6fttf.,644E. 
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in  isolated  unit  concerned  with  its  own  satisfaction.     It  is  hiscomn 
•im  to  substitute  a  conception  of  the  self  as  part  of _aQ  order,  tbe^ 
ind  as  finding  its  satisfaction  in  filling  its  place  in  that  order.  ^^^^^'^ 
VYns  conception,  we  saw,  is  expressed  under  the  name  of  Justice, 
Hid  it  means  that  each  man  should  do  one  special  work  truly 
Kod  thoroughly,  and  that  no  man  should  selfishly  and  aggres- 
sively trespass  on  the  province  of  his  neighbour.    Now  com- 
mmiBm  in  to  Plato  the  necessary  result  of  this  conception  of 
JMB^iee.     Twa  of  the  thiae  classes  of  his  ideal  State — the  rulers 
Mid  the  soldiers — must,  if  they  are  to  do  their  work  truly,  and    ^ 
to  keep  to  it  unselfishly,  live  under  a  r^ims  of  communism. 
They  must  not  work  with  the  part  of  their  soul  which  is  desire, 
if  they  are  to  devote  themselves  to  the  perfecting  of  their  proper 
elements  of  spirit  and  reason ;  and  they  must  therefore  abne- 
gate the  economic  side  of  life  which  is  the  outward  expression 
of  desire.    If  they  threw  themselves  into  that  life,  they  would 
hamper  the  operation  of  the  proper  elements  of  their  soul,  both 
by  letting  them  fall  into  disuse,  and  by  indulging  an  element  of 
the  soul  which  is  hostile  to  them.    Accordingly,  it  appears  that 
a  communistic  life,  in  the  sense  of  a  life  divested  of  the  economic 
motive,  is  necessarily  connected  with,  and  issues  from,  the  su- 
premacy in  the  State  of  the  proper  elements  of  mind,  and  par- 
ticularly of  the  element  of  reason.    Communism  is  postulated- 
by  the  rule  of  the  philosophic  nature,  in  which  reason  is  domi- 
nant.    Without  communism  reason  would  either  be  dormant 
(while  desire  acted,  and  busied  itself  with  acquisition)  or,  even 
when  it  acted,  it  would  be  troubled  in  its  action  by  desire,  which 
woold  tend  to  make  it  act  for  selfish  ends.    Not  only  is  com- 
mnaism  neoeBsary  to  reason,  but  reason  issues  in  communism. 
BeaaoQ  means  unselfishness :  it  means  that  the  man  whom  it 
animates  abnegates  mere  self-satisfaction  as  his  aim,  and  throws 
hiinReH  into  the  welfare  of  a  larger  whole.    And  it  means  this 
in  virtue  of  it,  the  philosophic  temper  realises  the  world 
•^wnw  ordered  towards  the  Idea  of  the  Good,  and  recog- 
Btate  as  a  scheme  within  that  scheme,  and  the  indi- 
in  turn  a  part  of  that  scheme.    Through  reason 
Takr  sees  that  he  is  an  ''  organ  "  of  the  State,  i 
at  away  all  the  element  of  desire,  since  what 
an  organ  of  the  State  is  pure  reasoa 
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modem  commaoiflin  in  his  ideal  aim,  Plato  is  therefore  unlike 
it  also  in  his  scope ;  and  paradoxically  enough,  as  it  may  appear 
k>  a  modern  mind,  he  invents  a  system  of  communism  which 
tifts  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the  economic  structure  of  society 
— ^which  leaves  an  individualistic  system  of  production  still  Gommnniso] 
itanding,  and  does  not  touch  a  single  producer.  It  must  indeed  Its ^p^J^< 
ippear  a  strange  communism  to  any  modern  communist;  for^^""*^*®'" 
it  is  a  communism  in  which,  limited  as  are  the  divisors,  the 
lividend  is  still  less.  The  guardians  to  whom  the  system  ap- 
plies are  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the  State  by  sharing  in 
%  common  poverty,  Uke  a  body  of  Franciscan  friars.  Property  u 
jhey  have  none.  Neither  individually  nor  collectively  do  they  f  j^ 
>wn  a  single  acre :  the  land  and  its  products  are  in  the  hands 
3f  the  third  estate  of  farmers.^  They  have  no  houses :  they  live 
in  common  barracks,  which  are  always  open  and  public.  But 
on  what,  then,  do  they  live  ?  On  a  J3i^€ury  paid  in  kind  by  the 
[arming  classes  according  to  a  regular  assessment,  a  salary  paid 
year  by  year,  and  consisting  of  such  necessaries  as  will  suffice 
for  the  year.  These  necessaries  are  not  divided  among  the 
guardians  for  private  consumption  :  they  are  to  be  consumed  at 
3onunon  tables.  Here,  as  in  the  idea  of  a  ''training*'  to  be 
o[iven  by  the  State  to  qualify  its  citizens  for  their  work,  appears 
the  influence  of  Sparta  upon  Plato.  These  common  tables  are 
%  Spartan  institution,  somewhat  reformed.  Instead  of  contribu- 
tion being  made  to  the  common  mess  by  each  citizen  individu- 
ally, as  was  the  case  at  Sparta,  the  tables  are  maintained  by 
thjB  State  from  the  taxes  ^  paid  by  the  landed  class.  The  system 
in  genetal  }ias  from  one  point  of  view  a  very  modern  aspect. 
Its  object  may  be  said  to  be  the  substitution  of  a  professional 
administration  supported  by  a  system  of  regular  taxation,  in 
lieu  of  an  unprofessional  and  unpaid  government  supporting 
itself  by  peculation.    It  is  a  political  object,  such  as  has  been 

of  pan-Hellenio  feeling  which  does  not  stand  alone  in  the  Republicy  and  is 
also  indicated  in  the  conception  of  the  oracle  of  Delphi  as  spiritual  centre  of 
Qreece). 

^  Aristotle  misrepresents  Plato,  when  he  discusses  conunon  ownership  of 
land  as  if  it  were  a  Aatonic  idea. 

'State-pioviaioii  for  the  common  tables  was  actually  made  in  Crete. 
Apart  from  the  conmum  taUes,  there  were  some  definite  traces  of  communism 
»t  Sparta :  a  Spartan  mif^t  use  ihe  goods  of  another  Spartan  with  some  free- 
dom (c/.  Ar.,  PoL,  U.,  lS68  a  %). 
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B  this  objection  properly  valid,  upon  any  true  conception  of  the 
neaning  of  individuality. 

But  Plato's  scheme  embraces  not  only  communism  of  pro- 
perty ;  it  also  contemplates  communism  of  wives ;  and  here,  it 
may  be  said,  a  vital  difference  is  obvious  between  modern  aims  Commnnism 
uid  those  of  Plato.  The  difference  may  be  doubted.  Com-,*^  ^^^^ 
mxinism  of  wives  in  the  sense  in  which  it  was  advocated  by 
Plato,  may  be  understood  most  easily  in  its  negative  aspect,  and 
as  meaning  the  abolition  of  the  family.  From  this  point  of 
view  it  may  be  doubted  whether,  if  socialism  had  its  day,  the 
zeal  of  regulation  and  the  passion  of  unity  might  not  lead  men 
to  "reform"  the  independence  of  the  family  out  of  existence. 
There  is  a  law  which  is  very  true  of  human  affairs,  that  actions 
and  reforms  intended  to  achieve  one  result  must  as  a  matter  of 
fact  involve  many  and  sometimes  unexpected  results  in  addi- 
tion ;  and  this  is  a  law  which  must  be  especially  true  of  a  great 
reform  like  socialism.  But  whether  or  no  the  abolition  of  the 
family  would  be  proved  by  the  logic  of  events  to  result  from  the 
aims  of  modem  socialism,  it  seemed  to  Plato  to  follow  logically 
upon  the  aim  which  he  proposed  to  himself.  He  wished  the  "'*" 
rulers  of  his  ideal  State  to  be  troubled  neither  by  distractions 
from  their  work,  nor  by  temptations  to  self-interest.  He  had 
deprived  them  of  property,  since  its  care  was  a  distraction,  and 
the  desire  to  gain  it  was  a  temptation. 

he  family  postu- 

lii^^property  for  its  maintenance :  it  is  a  distraction  from  the 
genuiiie  work  of  a  man^i  life ;  ^  it  is  a  temptation  to  throw  one- 
self into  self-seeking,  which  seems  almost  something  noble, 
when  it  is  disguised  under  the  garb  of  a  father's  anxiety  for  the 
**  future  "  of  his  children. 

To  Plato  the  ''home/'  which  is  so  precious  to  us,  was 
anathema.     "  Every  Englishman's  house  is  his  castle,"  we  say. 
''  Pull  down  the  walls,"  Plato  replies :  "  they  shelter  at  best  a     - 
restricted  family  feeling :  they  harbour  at  the  worst  avarice  and  puto't  diiUk 
ignorance.    PuU  down  the  walls,  and  let  the  free  air  of  a  common  J^JJ®  ^^''^ 
life  blow  over  the  place  where  they  have  been."     For  the  ruler 

'  Of,  ZoU's  Baying :  "  On  donne  sa  yirilit<S  k  son  oeuvre  '*.  The  oelibaoy 
of  the  elergy,  formal^  based  on  the  oonoeption  that  the  priest  has  married 
hia  Chnroh,  Mid  oan  have  no  other  wife,  is  really  based  on  this  principle. 
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gaided  before,  by  an  analogy.  He  had  compared  the  guardiamr- 
to  watch-dogs  in  an  earlier  passage ;  and  he  now  suggests  that, 
after  all,  dogs  of  either  sex  can  do  the  work  of  watching,  with 
the  one  difference,  that  the  female  is  somewhat  weaker  than 
the  male.  Against  the  application  of  the  lesson  which  this 
analogy  has  to  teach,  it  may  be  urged  that  there  is  a  vital  dif- 
ference of  nature  and  almost  of  kind  between  man  and  woman. 
Plato  denies  the  difference :  if  woman  differs  from  man  in  sexual 
function,  she  is  in  all  the  other  functions  of  life  a  weaker  man, 
possessed  of  the  same  capacities  but  not  of  the  same  strength. 
It  is  absurd,  he  argues,  to  make  a  distinction  in  one  function 
the  ground  for  a  distinction  in  all ;  and  he  therefore  assigns  the 
same  training  and  the  same  duties  to  men  and  to  women  alike — 
within  the  circle  of  the  guardians.^  Here  again,  as  in  the  in- 
stitution of  '*  common  tables/'  the  influence  of  Sparta  is  obvious. 
The  Spartan  girl  was  trained  in  gymnastics  like  the  man ;  and 
Plato  adopts  the  Spartan  practice,  while  pushing  it  to  its  logical 
conclusion,  and  insisting  that  women,  since  they  have  been 
trained  like  men  by  the  State,  shall  also  serve  it  like  men.  For 
Plato  is  not  a  teacher  of  woman's  rights  so  much  as  of  woman's 
duties ;  and  if  he  aims  at  emancipating  women  from  the  bond- 
age of  the  household,  it  is  only  in  order  to  subject  them  again  to 
the  service  of  the  community  at  large.  Tet  such  service  is  true 
freedom ;  in  it  woman  stands  by  man's  side  as  his  yoke-fellow 
in  the  fulness  of  his  life,  and  by  it  she  attains  the  fulness  of 
her  own ;  nor  must  we,  in  speaking  of  Plato  as  the  teacher  of 
woman's  duties,  forget  that  he  is,  especially  for  a  Greek,  amaz- 
ingly liberal  in  his  attitude  towards  women. 

But  how  is  this  scheme,  which  devotes  woman  to  the  service 
of  the  State,  to  be  reconciled  with  the  physical  necessity  of  con- 
tinuing the  species  ?  How  can  marriage,  and  the  bearing  and 
rearing  of  children,  be  dovetailed  into  a  plan,  which  rejects  the 
family,  and  (apparently)  unsexes  the  woman?  Let  us  suppose puto'sKhem 
for  a  moment  that  monogamy  were  still  to  be  practised.  The^'™**™**** 
men-guardians,  living  in  common  and  open  barracks,  have  no 
place  to  which  they  can  bring  a  wife :  the  women-guardians, 
living  the  same  life  and  in  the  same  way,  can  make  no  home 

*  The  pfodadng  HmwcMi  retain  home  and  family,  as  they  retain  private 
property. 

10 
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gain  ".^  In  other  words,  a  body  has  attained  solidarity,  when 
its  members  have  so  entirely  identified  themselves  with  the 
whole,  that  whatever  happens  to  any  part  of  the  whole  is  felt 
by  each  member  as  happening  to  himself.  Now  snch  a  perfect 
solidarity  seemed  to  Plato  to  characterise  a  circle  of  relations.^ 
To  make  the  State  into  a  circle  of  relations  will  therefore 
tend  to  its  nnity,  and  so  to  its  good.  And  thns  the  State  is 
brought,  according  to  Plato's  desire,  as  near  to  the  unity  of  the 
individual  man  as  may  be :  if  it  has  not  become  a  single  indi- 
vidual, it  has  at  any  rate  become  a  single  family.  The  political 
bond  which  unites  citizen  to  citizen,  has  been  strengthened  by 
th^  tie  of  kinship  and  sentiment,  which  unites  brother  to  brother: 
the  warmth  of  domestic  affection  has  reinforced  the  feeling  of 
political  fellowship.'  The  new  city,  which  Plato's  imagination 
has  compacted,  is  the  home  of  its  citizens,  who  know  no  other ; 
it  is  their  "fatherland,"  in  deed  as  well  a.s  in  word.  The 
children  who  are  bom  within  it  are  all  ''  children  of  the  State," 
reared  as  it  were  in  a  criche,  and  under  the  care  of  public  nurses^ 
until  they  are  ripe  for  education. 

§  7.  By  this  new  regulation  of  the  relations  of  the  sexes, 
Plato  thus  hopes  to  achieve  many  things — ^freedom  for  man 
and  woman  to  develop  their  highest  capacities,  and  to  exercise 
them  together  as  true  comrades  in  their  proper  work ;  better- 

*  It  is  from  this  passage  that  Aristotle  derives  his  opinion,  that  Plato 
aims  at  "  excessive  unification  ".  The  unity  which  makes  every  citizen  say 
the  same  thing  at  the  same  time  reminds  one  of  the  unity  of  the  educationiJ 
system,  which  allowed  the  minister  of  education  to  take  his  watch  out  of  his 
pocket  and  say :  ''  At  this  minute  all  the  children  of  this  country  are  saying 
— X ".  Plato  it  is  true  goes  further :  they  must  all  say  X  with  the  same 
meaning,  and  in  the  same  spirit  It  Lb  an  internal  and  real,  not  a  formal  ■ 
unitv,  which  he  postulates  ;  out  it  is  equally  over-driven. 

'One  may  anme  that  this  is  a  singularly  optimistic  view  of  the  relations 
of  relatives.  "  Slood  may  be  thicker  than  water,  but  the  skin  of  kinship  is 
proverbially  thin."  But  granting  that  it  ia  true,  and  assuming  that  soliditfity 
8o  perfect  charaoteriseB  a  family,  surely  the  family  has  a  raiaon  d'kre — it 
attains  a  "  ffood ".  Plato  is  therefore  contradicting  himself  at  this  point. 
At  any  rate  he  is  guil^,  as  Anstotle  remarks,  of  the  logical  fallacy  of  8U{>pos- 
ing  that  what  is  true  of  a  small  circle  of  relations  will  be  true  of  a  large  circle 
of  men,  if  they  are  related.  This  is  a  logical  fallacv,  because  there  are  two 
factors,  (I)  a  small  oirole,  and  (2)  relationship ;  and  Plato  leaves  out  of  account 
the  influence  of  the  first  of  these  in  producing  solidarity. 

'Thus  Herodotus  tells  us  that  community  of  wives  is  practised  among 
the  AAthynd  in  asdn  to  make  brothers  of  the  tribesmen,  and  to  banish 
hatred  ana  ill-will  (Hdt.,  ir.,  104,  quoted  in  Gk>mperz,  Greek  Thinken^  ii., 
1191. 
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the  defender  of  marriage,  that  Plato  should  make  his  State  a 
breeding  establishment  for  the  production  of  fine  animals.^ 

Under  the  whole  scheme  of  communism,  whether  in  property 
or  in  wives — underneath  the  whole  attempt  to  abolish  private 
possession  and  private  life — ^there  lies  the  assumption,  that 
knuch  can  be  done  to  abolish  spiritual  evils  by  the  aboUtion  of 
those  material  conditions  in  connection  with  which  they  are 
^ound.  Spiritual  medicines,  it  must  always  be  remembered,  puto's 
are  the  first  and  primary  cure  in  Plato's  therapeutics;  but  a**^**^™ 
ruthless  surgery  of  material  things  is  also  a  necessary  condition. 
Because  material  conditions  are  concomita/nt  with  spiritual  evils, 
they  seem  to  him  largely  their  cause  ;  and  since  to  abolish  the 
cause  is  to  abolish  the  effect,  he  sets  himself  to  a  thorough  re- 
form of  the  material  conditions  of  life.  By  compelling  men  to 
live  under  absolutely  different  conditions  in  the  material  and 
external  organisation  of  their  lives,  he  hoped  to  produce  a 
totally  different  spirit  and  an  utterly  different  attitude  of  mind. 
The  gist  of  Aristotle's  criticism  of  this  conception  is  simple: 
spiritual  medicines  are  all  that  one  needs,  or  can  use,  for  spiritual 
diseases.  Educate  a  man  to  the  truth,  and  by  the  truth  that  is 
in  him  he  will  connect  the  very  same  material  conditions,  which 
were  before  connected  with  evil,  with  everything  that  is  good. 
Material  conditions  are  concomitants,  not  causes ;  occasions, 
and  not  reasons ;  and  it  is  idle  to  tinker  with  occasions.  It  is 
more  than  idle :  it  is  corrupting  and  enfeebling.  To  free  men 
from  drudgery  is  not  necessarily  to  make  them  live  the  free 
life  of  the  spirit ;  and  one  may  doubt  whether  the  drudgery  in 
which  the  Uves  of  nearly  all  of  us  are  cast  is  not  as  much  of  a 
moral  training  as  it  is  of  a  material  necessity,  and  whether  its 
disappearance  would  not  involve  the  ''Ufe  of  swine,"  rather 
than  that  of  **  Olympic  victors,"  as  Plato  prefers  to  think.  And 
is  it  not  everywhere  true,  that  to  take  away  occasions  of  stum- 
bling is  to  produce  a  weak-kneed  godliness — that  to  shelter  the 

^  At  the  ««ne  time  it  should  be  notioed  that  the  conditionB  of  Greek  life 
to  some  extent  ezpUin  what  has  been  called  the  unreal  abstraction  of  the 
■exual  motive  in  leepeot  of  the  lelationB  of  man  and  woman.  The  woman 
who  abode  in  her  quarters  all  the  day,  and  the  man  who  spent  his  day  in  the 
agora  or  the  palsBstrm,  had  little  in  common ;  and  the  Greek  vice  of  vtMpturria 
meant  ihati  as  between  men  and  women,  there  was  little  of  what  we  should 
call  "&ll]ngi]lloT•^ 
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ducts  of  right  mind,  of  mind  acting  in  view  of  a  true  end  and 
by  appropriate  means  ?  Error  may  become  inveterate  as  well  as 
truth ;  and  it  has  often  been  seen  that  the  suggestions  of  some 
powerful  intelligence,  when  backed  by  the  influence  of  a  strong 
will  and  an  attractive  personality,  may  enter  into  the  life  of 
a  whole  people  without  real  examination  or  discussion.  The 
historian  sees  that  they  have  entered  and  established  themselves, 
and  he  readily  believes  in  their  sanctity,  and  accuses  those  who 
aim  at  their  destruction  of  the  want  of  a  proper  historical  sense, 
and  of  forgetting  that  "  the  roots  of  the  present  lie  deep  in  the 
past  ".  None  the  less  the  philosopher  has  the  right  to  inquire 
how  they  came,  and  to  ask  by  what  title  they  exist,  and  what  ele- 
ment of  mind  they  express ;  and  if  he  is  dissatisfied  with  the 
answer  which  he  receives,  he  has  every  right  to  suggest,  what 
should  have  come  instead,  what  has  a  real  title  to  exist,  what 
element  of  mind  ought  to  be  expressed.  But  history  deserves^ 
some  respect,  and  Plato  pays  it  little.  He  rejects  the  whole  of 
its  developments  as  so  many  mistakes,  and  substitutes  in  their 
place  his  own  ideas  of  what  ought  to  be.  Aristotle's  criticism 
is  shrewd  and  dry.  **  We  must  not  forget  that  we  ought  to 
attend  to  the  length  of  past  time  and  the  witness  of  bygone 
years,  wherein  it  would  not  have  escaped  men's  notice,  if  these 
things  had  been  right  and  proper.''  But,  to  tell  the  truth, 
Plato's  ideas  of  "what  ought  to  be"  are  not  so  much  the  un- 
discovered novelties  of  latter  days,  as  the  most  primitive  anti- 
quities of  the  remote  past.  We  spoke  of  an  element  of  reaction : 
we  might  almost  have  spoken  of  atavism,  and  recurrence  to  the 
savage.  In  music,  in  medicine,  in  the  reconstruction  of  society, 
this  trait  is  prominent.  The  **  luxurious  **  State  is  in  his  eyes 
suffering  from  a  "  fever  '* :  it  needs  a  letting  of  blood,  a  purifi- 
cation. It  must  be  brought  back  to  simplicity,  by  which  Plato 
means  that  the  superfluous  elements,  which  are  not  conform- 
able to  the  spirit  of  justice,  must  be  excised  in  order  that  the 
whole  may  attain  to  conformity.  Bskck  to  simplicity  it  is  accord- 
ingly brought,  but  the  simplicity  which  is  gained  proves  in  the 
issue  to  be  the  simplicity  of  the  primitive ;  and  Plato  falls  into 
the  ordinary  error  of  finding  the  path  of  progress  in  the  way  of 
retrogression — ^the  error  which  Bacon  rebuked  in  the  saying, 
*'  Antiquitas  ssbcuU  juventus  mundi  *'.    It  is  a  case  of  a  true 
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of  "  Nataie  ".  Here  as  elsewhere  Plato  is  the  debtor,  as  well  as 
the  enemy,  of  the  Sophists  ;  although  it  must  be  remembered, 
that  while  the  Sophist  had  found  in  primitive  customs  the  means 
of  dispensing  with  the  State,  which  lost  its  raison  d*^tre  when  it 
was  no  longer  needed  for  the  sanction  of  marriage  and  the  guar- 
antee of  property,  Plato  used  them  for  the  stays  and  supports  of 
an  ideal  State  still  more  to  be  abhorred  by  every  Sophist  than 
the  actual,  because  stronger  and  more  disposed  to  interfere.  Yet 
in  the  very  conception  of  the  unity  of  this  ideal  State  there  is  a 
latent  barbarism :  it  is  a  clan,  knit  together  by  the  bond  of  blood. 
It  seems  easy  to  accuse  Plato  of  an  anachronism,  or  rather  of 
an  inversion  of  history ;  and  to  argue  that  he  begins  by  tracing 
the  unity  of  the  State  to  the  sense  of  economic  interest,  which 
is  its  final  and  conscious  bond,  and  ends  by  making  that  unity 
depend  on  the  sentimental  tie  of  kinship,  which  is  its  first  rude 
and  unconscious  form.  And  while  such  an  argument  would 
be  in  so  far  mistaken,  as  Plato  begins  logically,  and  not  histori- 
cally, with  the  economic  motive,  the  accusation  would  at  any 
rate  have  this  truth,  that  the  return  to  the  clan  does  betray  a 
certain  want  of  historical  perspective.^ 

One  final  point  of  view  remains  to  be  raised  with  regard  to 

Plato's  communism.     Does  it,  or  does  it  not,  destroy  individu^; 

ality  ?     Is  it  compatible  with  the  preservation  of  the  rights  of 
individuals  ?    Does  not  Plato  deny  liberty  in  the  name  of  frater- 
nity (as  he  also  sacrifices  equality  in  the  name  of  efficiency) 
when  he  institutes  a  philosophic  despotism?    It  is  certainly Beifttion c 
Plato's  aim  to  destroy  individuality  of  the  false  kind,  to  abolish  t?  persona 
individual  ''rights"  as  construed  in  the  proposition  ''might  is 

'This  want  of  historioal  perspective  was  natural  to  a  Greek  inquirer. 
Instead  of  seeing  in  the  present  the  fruit  of  the  conditions  and  circumstances 
of  the  present,  and  in  the  past  the  fruit  of  those  which  reigned  in  the  past ; 
instead,  again,  of  seeing  this  present  linked  to  that  past  by  the  chains  of  a 
natural  development)  he  saw,  in  both  present  and  past,  things  possible  at 
either  time,  and  in  neither  any  necessary  connection  with  the  other.  He 
ignored  at  once  the  causation  which  connects  the  present  with  its  environ- 
ment, and  that  which  binds  it  to  the  past.  He  referred  the  happening  of 
the  past  in  a  past  age,  the  beinff  of  the  present  in  the  present,  to  the  fiat  of 
the  State,  the  will  of  the  legiuator.  ^e  modem  *'  historic  "  sense,  which 
ooiTects  this  point  of  view,  is  less  the  product  of  history  than  of  science  and 
the  scientific  theon^  of  evolution ;  and  Aristotle,  who  had  the  idea  of  develop- 
ment)  shows  the  hiBtorio  sense  in  his  account  of  the  growth  of  the  State, 
and  in  his  view  of  the  growth  of  knowledge. 
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be  "  Live  in  as  wide  a  fellowship  as  yon  may,  and  have  fellow- 
ship in  as  many  interests  as  yon  can  ".^ 

liiberty  then  need  not  be  sacrificed  to  gain  fraternity :  on 
the  contrary,  through  fraternity  man  comes  by  the  fullest  and 
therefore  freest  use  of  his  powers.  No  rights  are  destroyed 
when  the  individual  is  made  part  of  a  community:  rights 
belong  to  the  individual  as  a  member  of  a  conmiunity,  and  are 
the  conditions  of  his  action  as  a  member,  secured  to  him  by  the 
community.  The  teleological  conception  is  **  the  foundation  for 
all  true  theory  of  rights,"  ^  because  it  involves  this  conception 
of  the  individual  as  a  member  of  the  community,  acting  for  its 
end,  and  guaranteed  the  conditions  of  such  action.  That  no 
sacrifice  of  the  individual,  or  of  liberty,  or  of  rights,  was  in- 
volved by  his  philosophy  Plato  felt  sure;  and  he  argued  the 
point  under  the  rubric  of  happiness.  He  urged  that  his  guardians 
were  "  happy,"  or  enjoyed  the  sense  of  free  and  full  play  of  their 
individuality  which  the  Greek  termed  eifSaifiovia,  by  acting  in 
their  appointed  place  in  the  State.  *'  In  a  proper  State,"  he 
tells  us,  **  the  individual  will  himself  expand,  and  he  will  secure 
the  common  interest  along  with  his  own/'  because  he  has  made 
it  his  own  (497  A).  Where,  then,  is  the  error  of  Plato's  com- 
munism, in  respect  of  its  attitude  to  the  individual  ?  Granted 
that  Plato  has  a  true  conception  of  the  meaning  of  individuality,  piato  destr^ 
and  a  true  conception  of  rights  <as  the  conditions  of  the  free  ^Jg^J^^ 
activity  of  the  individual  considered  as  a  member  of  society),  is 
there  not  some  flaw  in  his  reasoning  ?  He  starts  from  right 
principles :  may  there  not  be  here  as  elsewhere  defects  in  their 
application?  There  would  appear  to  be  two.  In  the  first 
place,  while  it  is  true  that  the  self  should  grow  and  spread  forth 
its  branches,  it  is  also  true  that  it  must  have  a  root.  A  wide 
extension  of  interests  may  be  desirable ;  but  such  an  extension 

*  *' Forsooth,  brothers,  fellowship  is  heaven,  and  the  lack  of  fellowship 
is  hell :  feUowship  is  life,  and  the  lack  of  fellowship  is  death :  and  the  deeds 
that  je  do  upon  tne  earth,  it  is  for  fellowship's  sake  that  ye  do  them,  and 
the  life  that  is  in  it  shall  live  on  and  on  for  ever,  and  each  one  of  you  part 
of  it,  while  many  a  man's  life  upon  the  earth  from  the  earth  shall  wane  '* 

2/illiam  Morris,  A  Dream  of  John  BaU),     **  To  be  no  part  of  any  body  is  to 
nothing :  and  so  I  am,  and  shall  so  judge  myself,  unless  I  coxi^  be  so  in- 
corporated into  a  part  of  the  world,  as  by  business  to  contribute  some  sus- 
tentation  to  the  whole  "  (Donne,  in  a  letter  quoted  in  Walton's  lAfe), 
*Gr^n,  Prindplm  of  Political  Ohligaiion,  p.  57,  §  39 ;  ef.  infra,  p.  225. 
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fellowship  {KoiiHiovia),  ''  and  each  one  of  ns  part  of  it " ; 
it  is  also  trae  that  it  is  a  fellowship  of  fellowships  {Koivtovia 
avi&v),  and  each  one  of  us  part  of  those — which  is  the  great 
n  that  Aristotle  teaches.  It  is  true  again  that  the  State  is 
Ddnct  of  mind — that  it  is  mind  concrete  in  an  external  or- 
nation :  it  is  not  true  that  the  imity  of  the  State  is  as  the 
^  of  a  single  mind,  or  that  mind  must  be  concrete  in  a 
e  organisation,  the  **  Republic  one  and  indivisible  ". 
?he  meaning  and  the  bearing  of  the  line  of  criticism  here 
iated  may  be  realised  more  clearly,  if  we  place  ourselves  at 
int  of  view  suggested  by  Plato  himself,  and  regard  the  State. 
1  organism — that  is  to  say,  as  a  whole  of  which  the  parts  Organic  theoi 
Ncgana  for  the  attainment  of  a  single  end.  Of  such  a  whole 
luman  body,  whose  members  are  all  organs  for  the  purpose 
:e,  has  generally  been  taken  as  a  tjrpe.  Now  the  appUca- 
of  the  category  of  organism  to  the  State  is  necessary  and 
It  is  necessary,  because  it  gives  a  true  idea  of  the  kind  of 
f  which  exists  in  the  State :  it  is  necessary,  because  it  is  an 
lote  to  a  false  idea  of  the  unity  of  the  State,  as  legal  in  its 
ice,  and  contractual  in  its  form.  Modern  political  thought 
borrowed  from  biology  an  organic  conception  of  the  State, 
ih  it  has  opposed  to  the  legal  conception  of  a  contract 
rtained  by  thinkers  like  Hobbes  and  Locke,  exactly  as 
3  drew  froDji^s  teleology  a  similar  conception,  and  opposed 
the  '*  conventional  "  view  of  the  Sophists.  The  emphasis 
:h  is  now  laid,  as  it  was  also  laid  by  Plato,  upon  the  or- 
c  character  of  the  State,  is  just  and  salutary.  A  contract- 
conception  degrades  the  State  into  a  business  partnership 
eUu)f  whose  members  are  linked  by  a  purely  voluntary  tie 
elf-interest.  They  have  put  as  it  were  their  money  into  a 
^m  which  they  have  called  the  State,  because  they  thought 
it  would  pay ;  and  if  they  find  that  it  fails  to  pay — as 
Sophists  argued  that  it  failed  to  pay  the  '*  strong  "  man — 
'  can  and  will  withdraw  from  the  concern.^  The  organic 
7,  on  the  contrary,  substitutes  a  vital  for  a  voluntary  tie. 

Compare  Burke,  lUtfleoUons  on  tK$  French  BevoluHan :  '*  The  State  ought 
o  be  considered  as  nothing  better  than  a  partnership  agreement  in  a 
)  of  pepper  or  coffee,  calico  or  tobacco^  or  some  such  other  low  concern, 
)  taken  up  for  a  little  temporary  interest  and  to  be  dissolved  by  the  fancy 
le  parties  ". 
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ith  that  will  the  demand  for  its  expression,  and  with  that 
3mand  a  right  to  private  property,  as  a  necessary  subject 
pon  and  through  which  expression  can  take  place  In  the 
K^ond  place,  the  State  is  an  organism  whose  parts  are  also 
lembers  of  other  organisms.  They  are  members  for  instance 
L  the  family,  and  the  family  is  an  organism  whose  end  may 
e  subsidiary  but  cannot  be  sacrificed  to  that  of  the  State. 
jQy  organism  which  satisfies  a  vital  necessity  of  human  na- 
ire,  like  the  family,  must  be  indestructible,  however  detri- 
lental  to  the  organic  unity  of  the  State  it  may  at  first  sight 
ppear.  But  the  zeal  of  the  State  had  come  upon  Plato,  and 
ad  come  as  a  fire  to  consume  whatever  was  not  of  the  State. ^ 
.  fire  will  not  stop  at  exceptions ;  and  these  exceptions  to  the 
rganic  unity  of  the  State  he  could  not  brook.  Nor  is  this 
ttitude  of  mind  peculiar  to  Plato  or  to  theory :  it  has,  at 
ififerent  periods  of  the  world's  history,  played  a  great  part  in 
le  actual  life  of  mankind.  The  conception  of  the  State  as  the 
3le  organism,  to  whose  majesty  all  other  organisms  must  be 
icrificed,  is  characteristic  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  of  much 
I  the  French  Revolution.  It  may  seem  eccentric  to  speak  of 
)e  Reformation  as  Platonic ;  but  in  one  of  its  aspects  the  Be- 
>rmation  was  part  of  a  general  movement  for  State  centralisa- 
on,  which  made  for  the  destruction  or  utter  subjection  of  all 
rganisations  other  than  that  of  the  State.  It  is  a  movement 
hich  is  expressed  in  Luther,  as  well  as  in  Machiavelli,  who  are 
>th  its  apostles.^  In  part  that  movement  attacked  the  organisa- 
3n  of  the  Church  (in  a  natural  attempt  to  revenge  itself  upon 
le  Church  for  its  attempt  to  engulf  the  State,  in  the  days  of 
regory  VII.,  Innocent  III.  and  Boniface  VIII.) :  in  part  it 
tacked  old  mediaeval  organisations  of  shire  and  hundred,  as  in 

^  In  this  respect  Plato  was  true  to  the  spirit  of  Sparta,  where  ^'asflooia- 
iHH  intermediate  between  the  State  and  the  individual  were  either  lacking, 
had  become  mere  expedients  of  mechanical  subdivision  ".  It  was  uther- 
ae  in  Athens ;  and  Aristotle,  as  we  shall  see,  was  true  to  Athens.  Here 
ere  was  the  full  life  of  the  deme,  and  of  the  household :  there  were  clans 
id  phratries  and  tribes  with  common  property  and  common  worships, 
lese  sssociations  were  at  once  homes  of  individuality,  and  the  bssis  of  a 
lalthy  liberty.  For  the  local  opinion  of  self-governing  units  is  a  neces- 
ry  HUBS  for  the  genend  government  of  tiie  State  by  public  opinion  (ef. 
[>mpen,  ii.,  40). 

n^itschke. 
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in  the  heavens  for  an  ensample/'^  elsewhere  he  thinks  that 
what  he  has  sketched  is  ''no  vision,  but  possible  if  difficult  of 
accomplishment  ".^  And  thus,  it  would  appear,  there  is  a 
certain  oscillation  between  a  practical  attempt  at  construction, 
and  the  theoretical  exhibition  of  a  State  based  on  ideal  principles. 
It  would  be  imjust,  on  the  strength  of  this  oscillation,  to  criti- 
cise Plato  as  though  he  had  meant  the  whole  of  his  scheme  to 
be  realised.  But  it  is  not  unjust  to  criticise  the  theoretical 
exhibition  of  a  State  based  on  ideal  principles,  upon  the  ground 
that  those  principles  are  in  their  application  pushed  to  an 
excess.  And  this  is  the  line  of  criticism  which  we  have  at- 
tempted to  take.  Plato,  as  we  have  seen,  had  seized  upon 
those  principles,  which  are  and  always  have  been  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  every  State.  He  saw  that  the  State  is  a 
product  of  mind :  he  saw  that  it  is  an  organic  unity.  But,  in 
the  process  of  application,  he  pushed  these  principles  to  conclu;^\ 
sions  with  which  it  is  impossible  to  agree.  If  the  State  is  a 
product  of  mind,*  it  ought  not  therefore  to  be  separated  into  three 
elements,  nor  should  it  be  guided  towards  a  purpose  higher  than 
it  has  grasped  by  the  wisdom  of  one  of  these.  If  its  unity  is 
organic,  that  does  not  mean  that  the  family  must  be  abolished, 
or  property  destroyed.  The  tyranny  of  principles  carries  Plato 
too  far.  He  speaks  of  a  stage  in  the  development  of  reason, 
when  conscious  of  its  powers  it  uses  them  as  it  were  in  play, 
for  the  purpose  of  contradicting  everything,  like  a  young  puppy 
which  fleshes  its  teeth  by  indiscriminate  tearing  and  rending.  It 
is  a  stage  which  one  may  perhaps  detect  in  the  Sophists :  they 
were  the  wandering  **  puppies  "  of  dialectic,  barking  at  conven- 
tions, and  delighting  in  contradictions.  But  Plato  had  himself 
attained  to  a  stage,  when  reason  is  still  more  masterful,  and 
almost  equally  destructive.  He  had  risen  above  contradiction 
to  the  eternal  verity ;  and  in  the  strength  of  his  hold  upon  it  he 
was  too  eager  to  enforce  it  upon  the  world  for  its  salvation.  He  puto  and  ti 
did  not  sufficiently  recognise  that  the  eternal  verity  had  been  ^^n  ^  ^ 
working  throughout  history,  if  not  consciously  realised  by  man : 
he  was  too  anxious  to  make  its  conscious  realisation  by  the 
philosopher  into  a  ground  for  attacking  all  its  past  works.  Not 
only  so,  but  with  a  stern  logic  he  would  have  enforced  truth 

^692  B.        '640 D. 
U 
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but  he  had  left  them  out  of  his  scheme  none  the  less.  His 
State  has  some  of  the  features  of  a  despotism;  nor  would  it 
have  been  any  the  less  galhng  in  practice,  because  it  was  the 
despotism  of  an  idea.  And  while  we  may  admit  that  even 
Aristotle  allows  his  teleology  to  justify  slavery,  and  to  exclude 
labour  from  participation  in  political  life,  we  must  also  admit 
the  wide  and  almost  democratic  scope  of  his  ideal  State. 

Note, — In  the  Tiimvus  and  Critias  Plato  writes,  as  it  were,  an  Epilogue  to 
the  Republic.  In  the  former  dialogue  there  is  a  brief  recapitulation  of  the 
Republic,  and  a  promise  to  show  the  State  of  the  Republic  engaged  in  action : 
in  the  Oritias — which  is  a  fragment — a  beginning  of  the  fulfilment  of  the 
promise  is  made.  Apparently  Plato  wished  to  justify  his  ideal  State  by  its 
imitB  ;  he  sought  to  show  how  in  action  its  excellence  would  have  issued  in 
great  deeds,  and — conversely — to  prove  from  those  great  deeds  the  greatness 
of  its  excellence.  Apparently  he  also  wij^hed  to  justify  his  ideal  State  still 
further,  by  suggesting  that  the  oldest  history  of  Athens  dimly  revealed  a 
polity  like  that  of  the  Republic,  For  before  the  deluge  Athens  **  performed 
the  noblest  deeds  and  had  the  fairest  constitution  of  any  of  which  tradition 
tells  "  :  she  had  a  system  of  specialised  classes,  and  especially  a  warrior  class 
distinct  from  the  other  classes,  and  devoted  purely  to  war :  the  castes  of 
Egypt  were  simi)ly  an  imitation  of  Athens.  The  Athenian  warriors  dwelt 
by  uiemaelves,  wiUi  a  suitable  education,  a  system  of  communism,  and  pay- 
ments in  food  from  the  other  citizens.  Military  pursuits  were  common  to 
men  and  women,  as  the  statue  of  Athene  in  full  armour  testified.  The  ideal 
of  the  Republic  is  therefore  a  looking  backward  to  the  **  ancestral  constitution  " 
of  primiBval  Athens :  primsBval  AUiens  and  the  State  of  the  Republic  are  one 
(Ttmanu,  25  E).  In  telling  the  story  of  ancient  Athens  engaged  in  action 
(as  it  was  when  it  overthrew  the  power  of  Atlantis),  Plato  thinks,  therefore, 
that  he  will  really  be  showing  the  State  of  the  Republic  in  action  (26  D).  But 
in  the  Oritias  he  does  no  more  than  sketch  the  scenery.  We  are  shown 
Athens  and  its  Acropolis ;  we  see  the  warriors  living  on  the  summit  of  the 
Acropolis,  round  the  temples,  in  an  enclosure  like  the  garden  of  a  house  ;  we 
see  the  husbandmen  and  artisans  living  outside  the  Acropolis  and  under  its 
sides  ;  we  see  the  State  of  Atlantis,  a  sort  of  primitive  Babylon,  a  vast  island, 
intersected  by  alternate  zones  of  land  and  sea,  with  chariots  and  horsemen, 
and  '*  temples  covered  with  silver,  and  their  pinnacles  with  gold,  and  their 
roofs  of  ivory,"  and  grandeur  unspeakable  as  of  Incas  or  Aztecs.  But  with 
these  two  pictures  the  story  ends.    The  action  never  comes. 


CHAPTER  IV 

PLATO'S  VIEW  OF  MONARCHY,  AND  OF  THE  MIXED  STATE 

The  Absolute  Monarch 

§  1.  T^HE  government  of  the  city  depicted  in  the  Republic 
1  represents,  it  was  urged  in  the  last  chapter,  the 
despotism  of  the  Idea :  it  is  an  ideocracy.  That  despotism,  we 
have  seen,  presents  itself  to  Plato  in  two  external  aspects — 
'he  Republic  as  an  aristocracy,  and  as  a  monarchy.  It  seems  natural  for 
°^uarohy^'*  many  reasons  to  believe  that  Plato  regarded  aristocracy  as  the 
ideal  form  of  government.  He  belonged  to  an  aristocratic 
coterie;  and,  like  the  other  young  aristocrats  who  gathered 
round  Socrates,  he  might  easily  interpret  the  Socratic  doctrine 
of  the  necessity  of  knowledge  in  the  rulers  of  a  State  as  a  philo- 
sophic defence  of  aristocracy.  He  might  learn  from  the  histoiy 
of  Pythagoreanism  that  a  philosophical  circle  had  once  governed 
Croton ;  and  it  was  easy  for  him  to  hope  that  a  "  new  "  aris- 
tocracy, composed  not  of  the  members  of  a  poUtical  club,  but  of 
disciples  of  a  philosophical  circle  like  his  own,  might  regenerate 
Greece.  Yet  natural  as  it  would  appear  to  regard  aristocracy 
as  Plato's  ideal,  there  seems  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  mon- 
archy which  claimed  his  allegiance.  A  famous  sentence  of  the 
Bepublic  tells  us,  that  there  will  be  no  rest  from  their  troubles 
for  the  cities  of  Greece  or  for  all  mankind,  until  the  days  of 
philosopher  kings  ;^  and  from  the  Politicm  we  also  learn  the 
necessity  of  ideal  and  absolute  monarchy.     Here  again,  as  in 

^  Here  we  see  Sooratic  intellectualism  making  for  absolute  enlightened 
monarchy,  to  the  neglect  of  popular  will.  As  McEenzie  says  {IrU,  Jawm. 
EihicSf  Jan.,  1906,  p.  144):  ''If  a  real  philosopher  were  made  king  his  first 
act  would  probably  be  to  abdicate  his  office,  or  at  least  to  secure  as  rajadly 
as  possible  that  the  real  work  of  government  was  distributed  among  the  com- 
petent members  of  the  State  ".  A  true  philosophy  must  recognise  the  ele- 
ment of  wilL 
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tradiction  of  cherished  opinions  and  cnrrent  beliefs.  Constitu- 
tionalism meant  much  to  the  Greeks :  they  hated  the  tyrant 
because  he  defied  it,  and  because  he  ruled  by  his  own  caprice,  ^ 
boasting,  like  Bichard  II.,  that ''  the  laws  were  in  his  own  mouth 
and  often  in  his  own  breast  *\^  The  conception  of  the  State 
as  an  association  of  equals  was  dear  to  them  ;  and  the  rule  of  a 
single  man,  tyrant  or  king,  contradicted  this  conception.  But 
Plato  attacks  constitutionalism,  and  thinks  but  little  of  equality. 
To  equality  he  opposed  harmony,  to  constitutionalism  flexibility,  The  mooArch 
and  in  the  name  of  both  he  advocates  absolute  monarchy.  In  hlnnony^  ^' 
a  fine  passage  at.  the  end  of  the  Politictis  the  function  of  the 
mnnarch  in  binding  the  State  together  to  the  exclusion  of  selfish- 
ness and  consequent  disunion  is  emphasised  by  means  of  a 
parallel  between  statesmanship  and  weaving.  It  is  the  royal 
art  to  weave  a  State  of  one  texture  from  the  warp  of  courage 
and  the  woof  of  temperance :  it  is  the  work  of  a  statesman  to 
bifid- his  State  into  a  unity  by  the  divine  bond  of  a  true  moral 
aense,  and  by  the  human  bond  of  properly  regulated  marriage.'^ 
As  a  power  making  for  harmony  monarchy  has  still  its  advocates 
in  Oerman  thinkers,  and  among  Positivists.  The  former  dis- 
cern in  a  monarch  the  proper  representative  of  the  authority  of 
the  "  State,"  who  will  secure  its  independence  of,  and  its  control 
over,  the  various  motives  and  classes  of  "  Society  ** :  the  latter, 
struck  by  the  incompetency  of  the  ruling  classes,  and  by  the 
want  of  political  ability  which  the  other  classes  betray,  place 
their  hopes  in  a  dictatorial  power,  ''  sufficiently  representing  the 
interests  of  the  classes  that  are  growing,  and  at  the  same  time 
strong  enough  to  protect  the  weaker  and  decaying — a  power 
able  to  act  as  a  mediator  ".  Such  a  CsBsarian  power  **  wielding 
the  whole  executive  power ;  owning  no  constitutional  check ;  not 
the  theoretic,  but  the  actual  head  of  the  State,  securing  unity 
to  its  policy,"  would  form  '*  the  highest  function  of  society,  and 
most  not  be  entrusted  to  incapable  hands  ".  It  is,  however,  only 
a  provisional  power,  **  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  a  transitional  state  " ; 

1  Euripides  speaks  of  tyrsimy  ss  a  oonstitution  "  in  which  there  are  no 
oommoii  laws,  and  one  man  rales,  who  has  the  law  in  his  own  keeping  ^ 
(Sumdiees,  430^). 

*  Plato  refers  to  the  eduoation,  and  the  oommunisn  of  wives,  which  appear 
in  the  Bepublie. 
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response  to  the  will  of  the  people :  he  attains  flexibility  in  his 
sense  at  the  cost  of  any  flexibility  in  our  sensa^     This  is  one 
criticism  which  we  may  pass:  the  other  is,  that  he  was  too 
much  afraid  of  the  rigidity  of  law.     True,  the^  was  among  the 
Greeks  little  of  that  sense  of  law  as  a  progressive  development 
which  is  universally  felt  to-day.     Law  was  a  formed  body  of 
precepts  rather  than  a  living  growth :  Greek  States  valued  the 
law-abiding  instinct  {exwofiia)  which  came  from  adherence  to  a 
fixed  code,  and  they  were  afraid,  just  as  Aristotle  shows  him-' 
self   afraid   in   the   Politics^   of  any  innovation.'^      They   had 
something  of  the  mediaeval  feeling  for  law  as  a  permanent 
customary  envelopment,  in  deference  to  which  a  reformer  hke 
Frederic  IE.  had  to  explain,  that  '*  in  nothing  do  we  derogate 
from  the  majesty  of  our  ancestors,  if  we  bring  forward  new 
laws  to  suit  the  needs  of  new  occasions".     The  modern  in- 
stinct for  progressive  legislation,  which  leads  men  to  expect 
even  a  '*  conservative  "  government  to  reform  some  great  de- 
partment of  political  life  during  its  tenure  of  office,  is  in  reality 
very  modem,  and  in  England  it  can  only  be  said  to  date  from 
that  great  epoch  of  political,  administrative,  and  legislative 
reconstruction — the  reign  of  William  IV.^    But  in  any  case, 
we  have  little  reason  to  fear  the  rigidity  of  law  (though  it 
may  be  argued  that  even  to-day  there  is  much  rigidity  still 
frost-boond  into  our  law) ;  and  possessed  as  we  are  of  an  ac- 
tively reforming  legislature,   the  like  of  which  even  Athens 
did  not   know,^  and   of  a  judicial  bench  which   can  modify 
law  to  suit  new  cases  even  while  it  seems  to  preserve  ancient 
law,  we  can  hardly  appreciate  Plato's  position.    In  the  absence, 
however,  of  forces  such  as  these,  it  seems  possible  that  law  may 
become  rigid,  and  that  injustice  may  be  done ;  and  to  that  ex- 
tent there  is  in  his  position  an  obvious  truth.    On  the  other 
hand,  one  gathers  from  Aristotle's  criticism  that  there  was  in 

'  Plato's  flexible  absolutism,  free  as  it  is  from  any  control  by  the  people, 
is  rigid  in  our  sense  of  the  word ;  his  rigid  law-state,  oontrolled  as  it  is  by 
law,  more  nearly  approaches  our  idea  of  flexibility. 

'  Cf.  infra,  pp.  ^5-26. 

'rerhaps  it  was  the  belated  influence  of  the  French  Revolution  which 
led  to  the  passing  of  a  Befonn  Bill,  a  New  Poor  Law,  a  Municipal  Corpora- 
tions Aot|  and  to  the  refonn  of  the  land-law  and  the  beginning  of  a  system 
of  national  education,  in  the  seven  years  between  1890  and  1837. 

*  Cf.  infra,  p.  4B6. 
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But  Euclid  postulates  the  one,  and  Plato  and  Aristotle  postulate 
the  other,  as  the  condition  of  sciences,  which  are  none  the  less 
sciences  because  they  proceed  on  the  assumption  of  something 
*'  unreal,"  and  indeed  are  only  sciences  because  they  proceed  on 
such  an  assumption.^ 

Taking  the  State  sketched  in  the  Republic  for  standard,  and  Previous 
its  principles  for  clues,  we  can  see  the  meaning  and  the  value  oiasd^tion 
of  existing  States.  **  This  State  is  what  it  is,  because  it  has 
not  observed  the  principle  of  knowledge :  this  State  is  better 
than  that,  because  it  comes  nearer  to  the  standard  of  the  ideal." 
We  can  classify,  and  not  only  so,  but  we  can  classify  in  a  scale 
of  values.  Such  classification,  based  as  it  is  on  a  principle, 
di£fers  from  most  of  the  previous  attempts  at  classification  made 
in  Greece.  Herodotus  in  a  famous  passage^  had  made  the 
Persian  grandees  contrast  monarchy,  aristocracy,  and  demo- 
cracy in  respect  of  their  value;  and  he  had  impartially  pro- 
nounced that  they  all  suffered  from  evils,  which  in  each  case 
ultimately  involved  a  tyranny.  Democracy  at  its  best,  he  tells 
as,  means  equality  before  the  law,  an  elective  and  responsible 
executive,  and  the  right  of  the  people  to  exercise  deliberative 
power.  But  the  people  do  not  know,  for  they  have  never  been 
taught,  what  is  fitting  and  proper ;  they  can  be  more  tyrannicistl 
than  the  worst  tyrant  in  their  ignorant  caprice ;  and  their  in- 
capacity permits  a  public  corruption,  which  provokes  ultimately 
a  revolt  of  the  masses  led  by  a  champion  who  becomes  a  tyrant.^ 
Aristocracy  means  the  predominance  of  good  birth  and  breed- 
ing ;  but  the  members  of  an  aristocracy  are  touchy  on  the  point 
of  honour,  and  quarrels  easily  arise  which  develop  into  civil  war, 
and  culminate  in  tyranny.  Monarchy  again  at  its  best  means 
due  regard  to  the  welfare  of  the  whole  State,  and  capable  con- 
duct of  foreign  policy ;  but  the  monarch  is  Uable  to  the  intoxi- 
cation of  power,  and  falling  into  insolence  and  a  jealousy  of  all 
merit,  he  becomes  a  tyrant.    While  Herodotus  thus  condemns 

'  Green's  Principles  of  Political  (MigcUion  goes  on  the  assumption  that 
*'  the  State  is  based  on  will,  not  foroe  ".  The  assumption  is  '*  unreal,"  it  may 
be  urged ;  and  Ireland  and  Russia  may  be  cited.  But  we  can  only  understand 
the  meaning  of  the  State  in  the  light  of  this  assumption. 

'Compare  the  revolts,  aiming  at  escape  from  corruption,  and  culminating 
in  the  Cneariam  of  a  mayor,  wmoh  have  occurred  in  American  cities  of  late 
years. 
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Jid  gaiding.pxi2xcipld  of  classification;  and  in  the  light  of  the 
>tate  and  the  form  of  government  which  represent  perfect 
:nowledge,  he  classifies  all  other  States  and  constitutions.  In 
irtue  of  this  principle  he  makes  three  grades  of  States — the 
»tate  of  perfect  knowledge  perfectly  free  to  act ;  the  States  of 
DQperfect  knowledge  formalised  in  a  law,  which  only  act  where 
hat  law  can  act;  and  the  States  of  ignorance,  which  refuse 
o  be  goided  even  by  the  imperfect  and  hard  "knowledge** 
d  a  code  of  law.  Excluding  the  perfect  State,  or  absolute 
Qonarchy,  ''as  if  it  were  a  god  ** — leaving  the  ideal,  which  is 
>ur  standard,  and  concentrating  our  attention  upon  the  actual, 
ve  have  therefore  two  great  divisions  of  existing  States.  There 
>re  the  law-states,  and  there  are  the  caprice-states — the  States 
vhich  obey  the  law,  under  which  they  are  set  in  lieu  of  the 
ule  of  perfect  knowledge,  and  the  States  which  disobey  that 
aw.  Either  of  these  may  be  subdivided  according  to  a  principle 
>f  number,  and  as  the  rulers  are  one  or  few  or  many ;  and  in 
his  way  we  attain  the  following  scheme. 

I 

[Outside  and  above  any  scheme,  the  perfect  State  of  perfect 
:nowledge  freed  from  the  impediment  of  law — the  ideal  State 
>f  the  B^public,] 

Law-states,  directed  by  a  knowledge  expressed  in  law,  by 
vhich  they  faithfully  act : — 

i.  The  rule  of  one,   or  "  constitutional "  (as  opposed   to 

absolute)  monarchy, 
ii.  The  rule  of  few,  or  aristocracy. 

iii.  The  rule  of  many,  or  democracy  of  a  moderate  and 
''constitutional'*  kind. 

n 

Caprice-states,  which  disobey  the  law  in  which  the  know- 
edge  that  shoiild  guide  them  is  expressed : — 
i.  The  rule  of  one,  or  tyranny^    ' 
ii.  The  rule  of  few,  or  oligarchy.i^ 
iii.  The  rule  of  many,  or  "  extreme'"  democracy •..^^^ 

Of  the  six  constitutions  which  thus  emerge,  Plato  places 
lonuohy  fint,  and  tyranny  last ;  the  rule  of  a  single  man  is 
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me,  but  in  order  of  importance,  so  we  now  witness  a  destruc- 
on  of  the  State,  in  which  each  psychological  factor  is  **  suc- 
Bssively  "  taken  away,  again  in  order  of  importance.  As  the 
ictor  of  reason  was  last  added  in  construction,  so  in  destruction 
t  is  the  first  to  be  taken  away :  stage  by  stage,  the  State  is 
lade  to  depend  on  fewer  and  worse  psychological  factors,  until  / 
1  tyranny  it  depends  only  on  desire,  and  the  worst  element  of 
esire.  But  while  we  repudiate  any  historical  meaning  for  this 
ketch,  we  must  not  deny  its  historical  bearing.  These  books 
ave  been  called  the  first  attempt  at  a  philosophy  of  history :  ^ 
;  they  are  not  history,  they  explain  history,  and  show  why 
istory  is  a  record,  not  of  the  perfect  "  idea  "  of  the  State,  but 
f  its  various  and  successive  perversions.  They  show,  that  is  to 
%y,  that  history  has  not  been  made  by  the  full  mind  of  man,  act- 
ig  in  the  proper  hierarchy  of  its  parts,  but  created  as  it  were  by 
ragments  of  mind.  And  again,  it  is  certainly  implied  in  Plato 
iiat  the  ideal  State,  considered  as  existing  in  rerum  natura,  is  sub- 
let to  laws  of  historical  mutation.  It  knows  a  process  of  growth 
nd  of  increase ;  ^  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  is  it  exempt  from  a 
kw  of  decay,  which  leads  to  its  final  collapse.^  A  law  of  deteri- 
ration,  such  as  is  visible  in  plants,  equally  affects  man ;  and  an 
iferior  progeny  will  in  the  course  of  time  produce  an  inferior 
tate.^  It  is  therefore  implied  by  Plato  that  the  ideal  State 
rill  change,  and,  if  it  changes  by  a  logical  series  of  stages,  will- 
hange  in  the  way  which  he  suggests.  Aristotle  criticises  Plato 
x>m  a  historical  point  of  view,  and  urges  that,  as  a  matter  of 
vet,  constitutions  do  not  alter  in  the  sequence  Plato  describes : 
ligarchy  does  not  always  pass  into  democracy,  and  democracy 
ito  tjrranny;  in  actual  life,  a  democracy  will  pass  into  an 
ligarchy  as  readily  as  into  a  tyranny.  The  answer  to  this  criti- 
ism  is,  partly  that  it  is  beside  the  mark,  for  Plato  was  not  writ- 
ig  history  or  generalising  from  history ;  partly  that,  even  from 
historical  point  of  view,  Plato's  sequence  may  be  vindicated, 

>  Nettleship,  Leetureg,  p.  299.        >i^.,  424  A.        *Ibi<L,  546. 
*  Plato  implies  something  like  what  Uoraoe  says : 

**  Aetas  parentam  pejor  avis  tulit 
Nob  nequiores,  mox  daturos 
Progeniem  yitiosiorem  ". 
n  the  other  hand  he  also  believes 

"  Fortes  creantur  fortibus  et  bonis,'* 
id  in  the  strength  of  that  belief  attempts  to  regulate  marriage. 

12 
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pursuit  of  wealth,  has  only  done  so,  because  the  money-getting 
type  has  become  the  approved  type  of  character  in  that  State, 
and  has  made  the  ''  national  character ''  one  of  avarice.  But 
if  constitutions  thus  originate  in,  as  well  as  correspond  to, 
national  character  (the  very  lesson  which  Montesquieu  after- 
wards taught),  was  not  the  hope  of  political  salvation  to  be 
found  in  an  education  of  character,  such  as  Plato  advocated 
and  sketched — and  in  nothing  else?  To  show,  therefore,  as 
Plato  showed,  the  vital  connection  between  corrupt  States  and- 
corruption  of  character,  was  to  indicate  the  one  path  of  any 
real  reform  of  the  actual  (and  corrupt)  state  of  Greece.  In 
this  respect  Plato  is  far  more  radical  than  Aristotle  in  his  thera- 
peutics :  he  prescribes  a  radical  change  of  the  whole  scheme  of 
life,  whereas  Aristotle  (in  books  vi.  to  viii.  of  the  Politics)  more 
cautiously  advocates  a  moderate  indulgence  in  the  existing 
scheme. 

From  this  account  of  the  bearing  of  Plato's  scheme  of  consti- 
tutional change  we  may  now  turn  to  its  details.  The  type  of 
mind  which  underlies  the  true  State,  as  we  have  said,  is  mind 
in  its  fulness,  under  the  control  of  the  sovereign  element  of 
reason ;  and  the  constitution  in  which  it  issues,  a  constitution 
similarly  marked  by  the  predominance  of  wisdom  over  the  other 
elements  of  the  State,  is  termed  by  Plato  both  monarchy  and 
aristocracy,  and  may  be  simply  called  (since  the  ruler,  whoever 
he  may  be,  is  the  vehicle  of  the  Idea)  an  ideocracy.  From  this 
ideociacy  States  sink  to  a  timocracy ,  when  the  element  of  reason  The  suocms 
loses  its  due  predominance,  and  gives  place  to  **  spirit ".  Timo-***°^^ 
cracy  has  in  Plato  the  peculiar  meaning  of  government  by  the 
principle  of  honour  {rifi^)}  The  admired  type  is  now  the  man 
bf  high  spirit  and  courageous  temper,  whose  master  motive  is 
the  point  of  honour ;  and  the  State  and  the  name  of  the  State 
ewKspond.  It  is  accordingly  a  military  State,  after  the  manner 
of  Sparta,  and  it  promotes  to  the  highest  office  those  of  its 
members  who  have  won  honour  in  war.  It  has  affinities  with 
ideocracy,  because  high  spirit  is  allied  to  wisdom,  and  thus  it 
retains  the  common  meals  and  a  proper  system  of  common 

^  It  ffenenJly  meant  a  oonstitution  in  which  power  was  given  to  men  pos- 
aeaaed  of  a  propertgr-qmdifloation  (W/yu^fia).  In  thifl  sense  of  the  word,  Plato's 
*'  oligarehy  '  woidd  ble  a  "  timooraoy  ". 
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every  direction.  This  is  freedom — so-called ;  but  it  is  that  false 
freedom,  which  is  the  mere  negation  of  order.  It  means  in 
reality  a  refusal  to  pursue  the  quiet  and  orderly  path  of  concen- 
tration,  which  alone  makes  a  man  capable  of  doing  his  work  in 
the  world.  Everything  by  turns  and  nothing  long,  the  **  demo- 
cratic "  man  tries  everything  and  does  nothing.^  He,  and  the 
State  which  he  makes,  are  almost  absolutely  **  unjust ".  In 
neither  is  there  any  concentration  upon  an  appointed  function : 
in  both  the  lowest  elements  of  their  composition  are  let  loose  in 
a  disorderly  array  to  confound  the  higher  and  better.  Without 
any  binding  principle  of  justice,  democracy  loses  all  unity :  it  is 
a  State  of  three  classes,  demagogues,  rich  men,  and  poor,  of 
which  the  first  pillages  the  second  by  means  of  false  accusations 
for  the  benefit  of  the  third — and  of  itself.  In  this  respect,  as  in 
others,  democracy  has  its  great  affinities  with  oligarchy.  Both 
display  the  same  two  cardinal  faults  of  ignorance  and  selfish- 
ness ;  but  democracy  is  more  glaringly  ignorant  and  more  openly 
selfish.  In  both  desire  is  the  psychological  basis;  but  in  the 
one  the  single  desire  of  money  controls  all  other  desires,  and 
erects  wealth  into  the  end  of  the  State,  while  in  the  other  a 
desire  for  mere  enjojonent  reigns,  and  freedom  is  made  a  fetish. 
Both  again  perish  out  of  their  strength's  abundance:  both  col- 
lapse as  a  result  of  pushing  their  principles  to  excess.^  Oligarchy 
fell,  when  the  rich  gave  free  reign  to  their  avarice,  and  impover- 
ished men  by  heavy  usury  till  the  inevitable  revolt  installed  de- 
mociaoy :  democracy  falls  when  it  allows  the  demagogue  to  run 
into  excesses  in  his  advocacy  of  ''  freedom  ".  Pillaging  the  rich 
until  they  find  the  burden  intolerable,  he  at  last  discovers  that 
be  most  either  become  a  tyrant,  or  fall  a  prey  to  their  vengeance. 
He  chooses  the  former  alternative ;  and  a  tyranny  arises,  anim- 
ated eqttally  with  oligarchy  and  democracy  by  the  principle  of 
desire,  but  a  desire  which  is  both  for  gain  and  for  enjoyment, 
a  desire  which  belongs  to  a  single  individual,  to  whom  the  rest 
of  the  State  is  sacrificed.     Tyranny  possesses  all  the  evils  of 

'  The  danger  dreaded  by  modern  thinkorH  is  the  opposite.  The  pressure 
f»f  a  majority,  enforcing  its  own  views  and  clinging  to  its  o¥m  practices,  may 
lead  to  monotonv  and  conseryatism. 

'(/.  Aristotle'B  very  similar  view,  and  his  advice  to  those  who  would 
preserve  either  an  extreme  democracy  or  an  extreme  oligarchy,  vXz.^  that  they 
ahoold  moderate  it«  ohanicter  {infra^  pp.  489-90;. 
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we  must  also  admit  that  he  shows  no  little  appreciation  of  its 
difficulties  and  its  real  character.  It  was  said  above  that  he 
forgot  the  people  ;  and  there  is  some  truth  in  the  saying.  But 
while  he  neglected  the  many-headed  being  because  it  had  little 
brains,  he  none  the  less  felt  that  its  heart  was  in  the  right  place. 
He  hates  the  demagogue  rather  than  the  demos.  He  hates 
the  demagogue  with  the  double  fervour  of  an  aristocrat  and 
a  savant :  he  has  something  of  the  pity  of  both  for  the  people. 
Using  the  old  figure  of  the  ship  of  State,  he  compares  the 
people  to  a  captain  besieged  by  rival  claimants  for  the  helm. 
The  captain  is  deaf  and  short-sighted  and  ignorant  of  things 
nautical ;  but  he  is  a  "  noble  "  fellow,  drugged  by  the  would- 
be  helmsmen  with  mandragora  (misrepresentations  and  false 
doctrines),  in  order  that  they  may  get  full  control  of  the  ship. 
Over  these  prHendants  Plato  pours  vials  of  wrath :  quacks  and 
shams  and  men  of  fustian,  they  try  to  seize  the  helm  though 
they  have  never  been  trained  as  pilots,  and  they  plead  in  justifi- 
cation that  such  training  is  impossible.  From  them  the  people 
must  be  saved  at  all  costs — but  by  their  Saviour  the  people  must 
be  led. 

The  Law-State  and  the  Mixed  Constitution 

§  4.  A  Afferent  attitude  towards  democra^^y  is  apparent  when 
.we  turn  to  the  Laws ;  and  here,  indeed,  a  totally  new  aspect  of  ^^ 
vPlato's  whole  thought  is  revealed.     \fi  yf.t  wft  v^^^^q  never  left  New  atmo- 
tbe  purgJdaalr-Jihough  we  may  have  been  dealing  with  actual  /^i^  ^ 
States,  it  has  still  been  with  us,  as  the  standard  for  their  classi- 
fication, or  the  source  of  their  derivation.    But  in  the  Laws  it 
is  Plato's  aim  to  construct  a  half-way  house  between  the  actual*  ^ 
and  the  ideal ;  and  here  the  ideal  is  not  suspended  in  judgment 
over  actual  States,  but  modified  to  a  degree,  which  will  permit 
of  a  counter-modification  of  actual  States  sufficient  to  meet  its 
demands.     The  State  of  the  Latws  is  a  ''  sub-ideal "  State,  n^ar 
enough  to  actual  conditions  to  be  readily  incorporated  into 
actual  life.     From  another  point  of  view  the  change  marked 
by  the  Laws  is  still  more  striking.     Hitherto,  whatever  the 
subject   under   discussion,  there  has   been   one   fundamental 
thought — the  conception  of  politics  as  an  art,  and,  as  an  art,  i 
demanding  a  wise  practitioner,  unfettered  by  any  laws.    But « 
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basis  of  will  is  a  shifting  quicksand ;  and  only  in  the  right  will 
which  is  always  constant  to  one  purpose,  can  a  real  and  firm 
basis  of  authority  be  found.  Not  only  so;  but  we  must  also 
realise,  that  only  in  the  State  which  is  based  on  this  will, 
only  in  the  individual  who  acts  by  this  will,  is  there  any  true 
freedom.  Freedom,  as  Montesquieu  said,  "  ne  pent  consister  qu'& 
pouvoir  faire  ce  que  Ton  doit  vouloiff  et  k  n'Stre  point  contraint 
de  faire  ce  que  Ton  ne  doit  pas  vouloir  *\^  In  a  State,  *freedom«iy 
ia.the  right  of  doing  all  that  the  laws  permit,  and  in  not  being 
forced  to  do  anything  which  law  does  not  ordain.^  That  is  to 
say,  man  is  only  a  free  agent  when  rationally  choosing  a  course 
which  his  reason  assures  him  is  right,  and  is  never  less  free 
than  when  ''he  does  as  he  likes,"  and,  obeying  the  dictates  of 
passion,  falls  a  victim  to  his  own  worse  self.^  These  are  the  / 
truths  which  Plato  enforces  in  the  first  Book  of  the  Laws,  ^ 

War  is  eternal,  in  man  and  the  State :  there  is  an  ancient 
strife,  in  the  one  between  the  better  and  the  worse  self,  in  the 
other  between  the  better  members  and  the  worse.     In  both  the  ckxiceptic 
war  is  for  the  sake  of  peace,  a  peace  gained  by  the  lasting  ^^f^! 
triumph  of  the  better  part,  and  by  the  subjugation,  though  not  ^* 
the  extirpation,  of  the  worse.     The  end  of  the  State,  therefore,  (  ^ 
is  peace,  not  indeed  the  peace  of  solitude,  in  which  one  party  \  ^^ 
has  destroyed  the  other,  but  the  peace  of  harmony,  in  which 
both  are  reconciled  under  one  leader  (631  D).     The  leader  is    / 
reason  (rational  will  or  right  will),  and  reason  is  incarnate  in 
law.     Since  the  end  of  the  State  is  peace,  laws  like  those  of 
Sparta,  which  look  to  war,  and  seek  to  inspire  the  one  virtue  of 
courage,  are  awry :  the  true  law  looks  to  peace,  and  to  the  sum 
of  virtue ;  and,  as  the  incarnation  of  reason  the  leader y  it  guides 
at  tiwry  point.     It  extends  over  the  whole  of  life :  it  regulates 
birth,  it  arranges  marriage,  it  rules  even  in  death,  for  the  very 
dead  must  be  buried  sK^cording  to  law.     Again,  it  deals  with 
every  passion  and  affection  in  life :  it  makes  ''  definitions  "  (and 
by  the  honour  and  dishonour  which  it  awards  it  *'  teaches  "  men 

1  Efepni  des  Lois,  bk.  xL,  c.  3.        ^Ifnd,,  xxvi,  o.  20. 

'This  is  what  Hato  teaches  in  the  K^iblic.  Freedom  means  the 
free  action  of  the  whole  man  aooording  to  the  will  of  the  best  part  of  his 
being ;  and  similarly  a  State  is  firoe,  when  it  acts  according  to  the  will  of  the 
right  ruler  (which  Plato  sabstitutes  for  the  ''law"  of  which  Montesquieu 
qwaka)  (bk.  ix.).    For  the  aiiiiilar  teaching  of  Aristotle,  cf,  infra^  p.  355. 
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soul,  rather  than  as  a  commanding  force,  to  hale  man  away 
in  its  custody.     If  there  is  order,  there  must  also  be  freedom/  f 
This  is  involved  in  the  conception  of  self-control ;  for  just  as 
the  rulers  will  not  sympathise  with  the  ruled  (as  that  concep- 
tion demands)  unless  obedience  is  paid  to  order,  so,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  ruled  will  not  sympathise  with  the  rulers,  unless  they 
in  their  turn  respect  freedom.     Law,  therefore,  as  the  supreme 
ruler,  must  respect  freedom;  and  Plato  proposes  a  somewhat 
curious  method  by  which  it  shall  show  its  respect.     The  laws     ( 
must  be  preceded  by  proems  or  prefaces,  enunciating  the  princi- 
ples on  which  they  are  based,  and  persuading  the  individual  to 
accept  them,  by  showing  that  they  are  the  logical  result  of 
prinoiplea  which  he  accepts.     In  these  prefaces,  explaining  and 
justifying  the  laws  they  precede,  one  finds  as  it  were  a  Greek 
coanterpart  of  the  function,  which  Parliament  and  the  Press 
play  to-day,  in  enabling  a  minister  or  a  party  to  explain  and 
to  excuse  the  policy  of  a  legislative  scheme. 

We  have  begun  with  law :  from  law  we  turn  to  the  con- 
stitution, and  examine  in  what  way  the  principle  of  self-control 
will  exhibit  itself  in  the  government,  and  by  what  means  order 
y^ill  there  be  reconciled  with  freedom.    But  before  doing  so,  we  puto's  opinioi 
mast  notice  that  there  is  an  important  principle  contained  in  ^onu^r^nsti- 
the  order  which  has  been  followed  in  beginning  with  law,  and  ^^^^ 
proceeding  from  law  to  constitution.     The  principle  is,  that 
(he  law-state  must  be  the  reverse  of  actual  and  contemporary 
States :  it  must  adjust  its  government  to  the  law,  as  the  servant 
of  the  law,  and  not  its  law  to  the  government,  as  the  tool  of  the 
government.     Contemporar^States,  Plato  tells  us  in  the  Laws, 
are  not  really  States.    They  are  **  aggregations  of  men  dwelling 
in  cities,  who  are  the  subjects  and  servants  of  a  part  of  their  own 
State,  and  each  of  them  is  named  after  the  dominant  power  " 
(712  E-718  A).    Democracy,  for  instance,  is  not  a  State :  it  is 
jUQ  aggregation  of  men,  divided  into  two  bodies,  of  which  the 
one  dominates  the  other,  and  deriving  its  generic  name  of  demo- 
cracy from  the  specific  name  of  the  dominant  body — the  demos. 
There  is  here  no  constitution,  or  order  of  the  whole  State,  but 
a  clique:  there  is  no  polity,  but  a  party;  and  democracy  is 
merely  that  party  which  has  vanquished  the  others.    Treating 
itself  as  the  whole,  this  party  lays  down  as  law  everything  which 
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these  families  into  contact.    The  customs  of  one  patriarchal 
family  were  seen  not  to  be  as  those  of  another:   a  legislator 
was  appointed  to  select  the  best  customs,  and  the  heads  of  the 
families  formed  themselves  into  a  government  to  maintain  the 
selection.    In  the  stress  here  laid  upon  the  patriarchal  family, 
and  in  the  view  of  law  as  a  codification  of  custom,  Plato  hits 
intuitively  upon  two  truths,  the  latter  of  which  at  any  rate  was 
foreign  to  the  Greeks.     From  the  tribal  society  he  next  turns  to 
the  civic ;  and  a  third  era  is  marked  by  the  building  of  Troy  in 
the  plaia,  away  from  the  hills.     The  mention  of  Troy  suggests 
its  siege:  its  siege  suggests  heroic' Greece  ;  and  so  the  progress 
is  made  to  the  fourth  and  final  s^e,  which  is  the  period  of  the 
three  Dorian  kingdoms,  Spfli;rta,*''iLrgos  and  Messene.    By  an 
historic  consideration  of  these  three  Plato  attempts  to  decide 
*'  what  is  well  or  ill  settled,  and  what  laws  are  the  salvation, 
and  what  are  the  destruction  of  cities,  and  what  changes  would 
make  a  State  happy  ".     The  phrase  reminds  one  vividly  of  the 
way  in  which  Aristotle  speaks  in  his  sixth  book :  he  too  will 
consider  what  are  the  ways  in  which  States  are  saved  and 
destroyed;  he  too  will  discuss  the  manner  of  making  actual 
constitutions  better  than  they  sixe.     But  Aristotle  bases  what 
he  has  to  say  on  a  full  consideration  of  contemporary  States : 
Plato  goes  back  to  early  Greek  history,  or  moves  eastward  to  a 
criticism  of  Persian  monarchy.     And  there  is  one  great  differ- 
ence between  Aristotle  and  Plato.     Aristotle  is  wilhng  to  con- 
^  sider  how  to  preserve  the  actual  State  with  some  modification 
of  its  excess :  Plato  will  not  for  a  minute  consider  the  salvation 
of  anything  that  actually  exists  except  it  be  recast  and  re- 
moulded.   Aristotle  builds  an  ideal  State,  and  a  '*  polity  "  which 
is  sub-ideal,  and  considers  even  the  preservation  of  the  non-ideal, 
non-moral  State :  Plato  advances  to  the  second  stage,  but  will 
not  enter  the  third. 

The  three  Dorian  kingdoms  had  great  advantages.     They 
:  were  closely  allied  with  one  another ;  ^  and  the  stabiUty  of  each 
might  seem  assured  by  the  help  of  the  rest.     At  the  same  time  Necessity  < 
there  was  within  each  State  a  free  field  for  the  legislator :  ^  "^ 


^  The  three  kings  and  peopUi  were  united  by  oaths,  according  to  common 
laws  ngulatinjg  mlm  and  subjects — the  kings  sweuing  not  to  make  their 
powBr  tyrannicaLthe  peoples,  subject  to  that  condition,  not  to  dethrone  the 
bngs  (084  A).  This  seems  the  germ  of  the  idea  of  a  contract  between  king 
and  people. 
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Tha  two  forma  which  naturally  suggest  themselves  for  mix- 
ture are  the  two  extremes  of  monarchy  and  democracy,  of  which 
the  two  types  may  be  said  to  be  Persia  and  Athens.     Pure  and 
unmixed  monarchy,  already  condemned  in  the  experience  of 
ancient   Greece,  is  further  condemned  in  Plato's  eyes  by  the 
example  of  Persia.     The  history  of  Persia  shows  the  tendency 
oi  monarchy  to  lose  all  regard  for  its  subjects  and  all  sense  of  a 
common  weal,  and  to  use  its  authority  for  the  selfish  interests 
of  the  monarch  at  the  cost  of  his  subjects'  liberty.     True  dis- 
tributive justice,  we  are  now  told,  requires  that  the  honour  of  Biixture  of 
office  should  go  not  to  the  strong,  not  to  the  wealthy,  but  to  demomtcy^^ 
the  temperate  and  unselfish,  since  these  qualities  are  the  bond 
of  society.    But  pure  and  unmixed  democracy  stands  equally 
condemned  with  absolute  monarchy,  though  for  other  reasons. 
"  The  principle  which  feels  pleasure  or  pain  in  the  individual  is 
like  the  mass  or  the  populace  in  a  State."     In  the  individual, 
desise  cannot  judge  for  itself:   it  listens  to  the  judgments  of 
reason,  and  follows  the  dictates  of  prudence.     It  is  as  idle  for 
the.  mass  or  the  populace  to  attempt  to  judge.    It  goes  ill  with 
the  drama  when  a  theatrocracy  begins,  and  the  mass  of  the 
spectators  judge  the  plays,  as  though  they  were  connoisseurs  in 
matters  of  art.     As  in  art,  so  in  politics ;  the  rule  of  intelligence 
is  inevitable.     A  ''  mute  "  theatre,  an  assembly  which  only  says 
"  yea  "  and  *'  nay  "  to  the  propositions  submitted  to  its  decision, 
seem  to  be  Plato's  ideals.    Yet  he  admits  that  while  both 
monarchy  and  democracy,  considered  in  themselves,  have  these 
defects,  either  has  the  qualities  of  its  defects.    Liberty  is  the 
bbaaiDg  of  democracy,  if  ignorance  is  its  curse ;    monarchy 
suggests,  if  it  does  not  always  supply,  a  principle  of  order, 
ttiough  it  tends  to  destroy  liberty.    Combine  the  two,  and  with 
order  maintained  by  the  rulers  and  liberty  secured  to  their  sub- 
jects, you  will  get  good  feeling  between  the  ruler  and  the  ruled. 
Now  these  are  the  great  things  for  which  a  State  must  seek ;  and 
if  they  are  found  ia  a  oombination  of  monarchy  and  democrsicy, 
that  is  the  ideal  State.    To  the  construction  of  such  an  ideal 
State,  Plato  accordingly  turns.    Instead  of  turning  kings  into 
philosophers,  and  utterly  rejecting  peoples,  he  tries,  as  practical 
men  have  always  tried,  to  reconcile  the  principle  of  order,  re- 
presented by  mcmarchy,  with  the  freedom  of  popular  sovereignty. 
13 
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The  latter  is  God's  judgment :  it  is  justice.  It  cannot  indeed 
be  exclusively  used :  to  avoid  the  people's  ill-will  the  absolute 
equaUty  of  the  lot  must  occasionally  be  used  for  some  of  the 
offices,  but  it  must  be  used  as  seldom  as  possible.  The  pro- 
portionate equality  of  an  election  in  which  the  better  have  the 
greater  voice  is  the  ideal. 

The  division  into  four  classes  is  based  on  the  economic  struc-  Economic 
ture  of  the  State.  Communism,  we  now  find,  is  abandoned,  the  colony 
There  are  three  possibilities  with  regard  to  property,^  Plato 
considers.  Communism  is  one,  and  it  is  the  ideal;  and  in 
sketching  any  new  possibility  one  must  keep  as  close  to  that 
ideal  as  possible.  The  second  possibiUty,  whatever  it  may  be, 
is  left  to  future  consideration :  the  third  is  adopted  in  the  Laws, 
Private  possession  of  inahenable  lots,  with  a  limitation  of  the 
number  of  ofbpring  as  its  safeguard,  is  this  third  possibility ;  but 
every  owner  of  a  lot  must  feel  that  it  is  common  to  the  whole 
of  the  State,  as  well  as  his  own  property.  Here,  as  in  the  law 
and  the  government,  there  must  be  a  reconciling  of  freedom  and 
order,  resulting  in  self-control.  Such  a  reconcihation  is  attained 
when  the  freedom  of  private  ownership  is  limited  by  the  sense, 
that  the  owner  belongs  to  the  order  of  the  State,  and  that  his 
ownership  must  be  hmited  by  considerations  of  its  good.  This 
must  always  be  the  true  conception  of  private  property  in  land ; 
and  it  is  a  close  approximation  to  the  more  famous  Aristotelian 
formula,  " private  possession,  common  use''.  But  Plato  goes 
farther.  The  economic  man  is  to  be  banished :  currency  is  to 
exist  merely  for  the  sake  of  exchange,  and  not  as  a  means  of 
storing  value :  the  ''  wealth  of  the  nation "  is  to  be  spiritual 
and  not  material.  The  result  of  these  views  is  the  same  ten- 
dency to  " physiocracy "  which  Aristotle  shared:  it  is  **what 
husbandry  bears  and  gives  "  which  Plato  alone  desires.  In  some 
ways  the  Laws  appears  more  reactionary  than  the  Eepublic  ; 
it  harks  back  still  more  decidedly  to  simplicity  at  the  cost  of 
economic  development.  ''The  statesman  has  nothing  to  do 
with  laws  about  shipowners  and  merchants,  and  retailers  and 
inn-keepers  and  tax-collectors  and  mines  and  money-lending 
and  compound  interest:   bidding  good-bye  to  these,  he  gives 

'  739  B,  where  aooording  to  Hildenbrand  the  reference  is  not  to  three 
poBsible  ooa§titutioii%  but  wree  possible  ways  of  dealing  with  property. 
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sketched  by  Plato.  It  is  liable,  Aristotle  thinks,  to  two  objec- 
tions. A  mixture  of  three  constitutions,  of  monarchy,  aris- 
tocracy, and  democracy,  is  better  than  one  of  two;  nor  has 
Plato  mixed  those  two  which  he  professed  to  mix,  monarchy 
and  democracy ;  he  has  united  oligarchy  and  democracy,  with  a^ 
leaning  towards  the  former.  But  as  far  as  one  can  see,  Plato 
meant  by  monarchy  the  principle  of  the  rule  of  intelligence, 
and  by  democracy  the  principle  of  popular  control,  which  are 
really  the  only  two  principles  between  which  choice  can  he, 
or  of  which  a  mixture  can  be  made.  He  was  not  thinking  of 
the  details  or  the  organisation  of  either,  but  of  the  principles 
they  connoted,  and  the  type  of  mind  they  expressed.  Both  of 
Aristotle's  criticisms  break  down,  if  this  is  the  case ;  and  both 
break  down  for  the  same  reason,  that  monarchy  is  used  in  so 
wide  a  sense,  as  to  include  both  the  rule  of  one  and  the  rule 
of  a  few.  In  any  case,  Aristotle's  extreme  statement — that 
Plato  professes  that  he  will  mix  tyranny  and  democracy  (which 
are  either  no  constitutions  or  are  the  worst  of  constitutions),  ^ 
while  what  he  does  is  to  mix  oligarchy  and  democracy,  with  a  V 
larger  proportion  of  oligarchy  than  of  democracy — cannot  be 
accepted.  Plato  is  careful  to  profess  that  it  is  the  good  side 
of  monarchy  (not  tjrranny,  nor  even  monarchy,  but  only  the 
good  to  be  found  in  monarchy),  which  he  mixes,  not  with  demo- 
cracy pure  and  simple,  and  certainly  not  with  extreme  democracy, 
but  with  the  good  side  of  democracy.  In  what  he  does,  again, 
Plato  seems  painfully  concerned  to  hold  the  balance  fair  between 
the  monarchical  (or  oUgarchical)  element  and  the  democratic. 
The  same  number  of  members  of  council  is  chosen  from  each 
division :  every  member  of  every  division  can  join  in  the  choice 
of  the  members  for  each  division.  That  the  members  of  the 
upper  divisions  must  always  join — that  the  members  of  the 
lower  divisions  in  certain  cases  need  not  join — serves  only  to 
lay  a  duty  on  the  rich,  and  to  take  a  burden  off  the  poor.  But 
Aristotle's  objection,  that  the  scheme  inclines  to  oligarchy,  has, 
nevertheless,  some  force.  It  is  an  oligarchical  ''trick,"  accord- 
ing to  a  view  which  Aristotle  expresses  in  the  PolUios^  to  let 
the  people,  and  the  people  only,  go  unpunished  for  neglecting 
political  duties :  it  is  a  trick  which  aims  at  concentrating  power 
de  fado^  if  not  de  jure,  in  the  hands  of  a  cUque.    Clubs  may 
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In  yet  another  respect  may  Plato  be  accused  of  forgetting 
his  own  principle  in  the  coarse  of  the  Laws,  and  of  bringing 
the  law-state  back  to  the  Bepublic.  We  have  seen  that  the 
very  essence  of  the  law-state  is  a  surrender  of  the  idea  of 
flexibility  and  the  free  play  of  the  knowledge  immanent  in  the 
government.  The  law-state  is  a  State  with  a  sovereign  and  rigid 
law,  and  with  a  subordinate  and  ministering  executive.  For 
a  while  Plato  remains  true  to  this  conception  in  the  Laws.  He 
thinks  that  after  a  certain  time  the  law  will  have  been  perfected ; 
and  once  perfected,  it  is  to  be  stereotyped :  **  from  that  time 
there  shall  be  no  more  change  *'  (772  C).  In  the  same  spirit,  as 
part  of  this  fixedness  and  to  defend  it,  he  would  have  the  forms 
of  sculpture  and  of  music  as  fixed  as  they  are  in  Egypt.  The 
whole  State  is  to  become  as  it  were  a  political  Pjrramid,  un- 
changing and  unchanged  through  all  the  centuries.  The  men 
whom  it  trains  will  live  faithfully  in  its  forms:  the  govern- 
ment will  be  its  servant  and  secure  its  permanence.  The 
guardians  of  the  law,  elected  by  the  assembly  for  twenty  years, 
and  including  as  their  president  a  minister  of  education,  will 
be  the  mainstay  of  the  constitution ;  the  senate  of  360  members 
will  stand  between  the  guardians  and  the  assembly,  counselling 
the  one  and  guiding  the  other ;  a  college  of  elders,  annually 
recruited  by  a  subtle  system  of  indirect  election,  will  keep  all 
from  overpassing  their  appointed  bounds.  But  this  excessive 
rigidity  disappears  in  the  later  pages  of  the  Laws.  A  Nocturnal 
Council  appecurs,  and  in  it  and  in  its  powers  the  old  ideal  of  the 
rule  of  knowledge  and  of  the  philosopher  returns.     On  this 

»  council  falls  the  mantle  of  the  departed  legislator:  it  is  a 
sanhedrim  and  an  academy,  engaged  both  in  the  study  of 
legislation  and  the  amendment  of  the  law.  Composed  of  the 
ten  eldest  guardians  of  the  law,  of  all  who  have  served  as 
directors  of  education,  and  of  priests,  this  council  must  be 
philosophic  enough,  Plato  tells  us,  though  he  does  not  say 

f  how  it  acquires  its  philosophy,  to  acknowledge  the  relation 
of  particular  virtues  to  virtue  in  general  Partly  in  the  light  of 
that  knowledge,  partly  in  the  Ught  of  foreign  laws  and  customs, 
which  its  members  cause  to  be  investigated,  it  changes  and 
amends  the  law.  Though  nothing  is  said  of  the  relation  of 
the  Council  to  the  guardians  of  the  law,  it  is  obvious  that  it  is 
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the  law  and  the  whole  State.  Something  of  philosophic  know- 
ledge (however  it  may  be  acquired)  is  indeed  demanded  in  the 
members  of  the  nocturnal  council :  for  the  rest  education  ceases 
when  it  has  reached  the  sciences  of  arithmetic  and  geometry, 
somewhere  about  the  twentieth  year.  Unhke  the  education  of 
the  Bejmblic,  therefore,  the  education  of  the  Laws  is  pitched  at  a 
level  which  makes  it  possible  for  all  to  participate — as  Plato 
enacts  that  all  shall — ^in  the  whole  of  its  course.  The  care  of 
the  State  for  the  education  of  its  citizens  begins  even  before 
birth.  Marriage,  which  in  the  Laws  is  monogamous,  and 
consistent  with  the  preservation  of  the  family,  is  still  regarded  ^z 
by  Plato  from  a  physical  point  of  view :  it  is  still  to  be  regulated 
by  the  State  with  a  view  to  the  production  of  a  good  physical 
stock.  The  child  is  left  with  its  parents;  but  a  Minister  of 
Education  regulates  its  physical  and  moral  growth,  rememberings 
that  as  the  twig  is  bent,  the  branch  will  grow  (765  E).  There 
are  three  sides  to  education.  One  is  gymnastics,  which  consists 
of  dancing  and  wrestUng  of  a  military  character ;  ^  another  is 
music ;  a  third  is  a  certain  amount  of  science.  To  music,  in 
the  sense  of  words  set  to  an  accompaniment,  Plato  would  assign 
a  very  large  scope  in  the  LawSf  as  Aristotle  does  in  his  ideal 
State.  It  is  the  great  assuager  of  passion  and  teacher  of  self- 
control;  and  Plato  is  anxious  that  the  stability  of  the  law 
should  be  reflected  in  a  corresponding  system  of  music.  The 
legislator  is  to  institute  types,  possessed  of  a  natural  truth 
and  correctness,  which,  after  the  manner  of  Egypt,  shall  re- 
main fresh  and  true  for  ''ten  thousand  years'*.  And  not 
only  is  the  stability  of  law  to  be  enforced  in  this  subtle  and 
more  spiritual  way,  but  {durum  sed  levius  fit  patieTUia)  the  young 
must  learn  by  heart  the  whole  of  Plato's  treatise  itself.  The 
science  which  is  to  be  studied  must  be  studied  in  the  same 
practical  spirit.  Arithmetic,  geometry  and  astronomy  must  be 
porsued,  with  a  view  to  understanding  the  right  distribution  of 
the  territory  and  the  citizens  of  the  State.  There  is  here  some- 
thing of  that  prepossession  for  the  hidden  mysteries  of  number, 
into  which  Pythagoreanism  had  fallen,  and  which  marks  the 
old  age  of  Plato. 


^  The  right  to  share  in  the  aatembly,  we  must  remember,  is  oonnected 
with  the  bcMkring  of  •rms. 
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moral  action  and  would  make  goodness  at  the  best  automatic, 
at  the  worst  hypocritical.  In  modem  theory,  punishment  is 
primarily  deterrerU.  *'  The  State  in  its  capacity  as  sustainer  of 
rights  (and  it  is  in  this  capacity  that  it  punishes^),  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  amount  of  moral  depravity  in  the  criminal,  and 
the  primary  reference  in  punishment  is — not  to  the  effect  of  the 
punishment  on  the  person  punished,  but  to  its  effects  on  others/'  ^ 
It  aims  at  sustaining  the  scheme  of  rights  in  the  future  by  con- 
necting a  feeling  of  fear  with  its  violation  in  the  present,  and 
it  does  so  by  means  of  a  striking  example.  Yet  it  is  true  that 
to  deter  men  from  violating  this  scheme  is  also  to  deter  the 
criminal  who  is  punished,  and  to  that  extent,  and  in  that  way, 
the  criminal  is  reformed  in  punishment.  Such  reformation  is 
however  an  "incident  of  the  preventive  function  **  of  punish- 
ment.' PlajK)  reversed  the  order,  and  made  prevention  an  inci- 
dent of  the  reformatory  function  of  punishment. 

At  the  end  of  the  Laws  Plato  strikes  the  same  note  which  Epilogue  to 
he  struck  at  the  beginning  of  the  Republic.  He  is  still  a  crusader, 
and  the  infidel  is  still  the  Sophist.  Nor  is  he  an  infidel  only  by 
metaphor.  This  last  work  of  Plato's  life  has  something  of  the 
mystical  lore  of  life's  sunset.  As  he  drew  towards  the  shades, 
he  felt  more  and  more  the  httleness  of  human  things,  the  great- 
ness of  God,  and  the  supreme  need  of  a  reverent  faith : 

We  the  brave,  the  mighty,  and  the  wise. 
We  men,  who  in  our  mom  of  growth  defied 
The  elements, 

are  after  all  but ''  playthings  of  the  gods  " ;  enough 

If,  as  towards  the  silent  land  we  go. 
Through  love,  through  hope,  and  faith's  transcendent  dower, 
We  feel  that  we  are  greater  than  we  know.* 

In  this  evening  spirit  Plato  returns  to  the  '*  rationalist,"  who 
maintains  that  all  creation  is  '*  not  by  the  action  of  mind  or  of 
any  Gtod,  but  by  nature  and  chance  only  "  (889  C).  Proceeding 
from  this  materialistic  hypothesis,  he  tells  us,  the  rationalist 

^  Whereas  to  Plato  it  ponishes  in  the  capacity  of  moral  educator  of  its 
citizens. 

*Oreen,  Pnndpki,  §  103.        ^Ibid.,  §  904. 
« Wordsworth's  sonnet^  "  An  After-thought''. 
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so  a  mind  moves  each  of  its  parts,  and  "all  things  are  full  of 
gods".     And  thus  we  come  back  upon  the  old  lesson  of  the 

Hepublie :  the  State  is  a  product  of  mind.  "  Law  and  also  art 
.  .  .  are  the  creations  of  mind  in  accordance  with  right  reason/* 
and  "both  alike  exist  by  Nature,  and  no  less  than  Nature". 
Here  finally  disappears  the  antithesis  of  "  art "  and  **  Nature  "  ; 
for  Nature  is  not  mere  mindless  being,  nor  art  man's  perversion 
of  that  being :  "  Nature  "  is  being  which  exists  through  mind, 
and  art  is  nothing  else  than  that  which  likewise  is  through  mind. 
Two  thousand  years  and  more  have  still  left  us  face  to  face 
with  the  same  problems.  Nor  can  the  political  philosophy  of 
Plato  be  other  than  eternally  and  everlastingly  true,  because  it 
is  wrought  into  the  substance  of  a  philosophy  of  the  world, 
which  can  never  lose  its  truth.  His  philosophy  has  its  time- 
vesture  :  it  is  the  philosophy  of  a  limited  experience.  It  is  of  a 
city-state  he  thinks ;  and  it  is  of  a  city-state  that  he  states  the 
truth  which  he  has  found.  Much  of  its  detail  has  an  historical 
interest :  all  of  its  essence  is  still  essential.  Much  may  be  criti- 
cised ;  yet  the  staple  of  criticism  is  simply  this,  that  he  was  too 
generously  eager  for  the  reign  of  pure  truth  and  the  realisati.on 

,  of  pure  principle. 

f 


CHAPTER  V 


ARISTOTLE-HIS  LIFE  AND  TIMES :  THE  PLAGE  OF  THE       ^ 

POLITICS  m  HIS  SYSTEM 

The  Soubces  op  the  Politics 

§  1.  T^O  knowledge,  as  much  as  to  the  objects  of  knowledge,  i 
1  Aristotle  applied  the  idea  of  development.  Tmth  it-  .< 
self,  or  facts  themselves,  compel  men  to  make  a  beginning  of 
knowledge;  and  under  the  same  compulsion  it  is  developed^ 
until  the  object  of  study  is  fully  realised,  and  the  development 
iristotie's  of  knowledge  comes  to  its  "end'\  Aristotle  thus  oonceived 
^.^^^„^°  of  his  own  contributions  to  knowledge,  not  as  breaking  fresh  . 
ground,  but  as  developing  the  contributions  of  his  predeoessors.  * 
Not  only  so ;  but  he  also  conceived  himself  to  stand  at  the  end 
of  this  process,  and  regarded  his  own  development  of  hie  pre- 
decessor's work  as  marking  the  final  attainment  of  Greek  know- 
ledge. In  the  field  of  knowledge  of  the  State,  or  political  science, 
this  eschatology  is  necessarily  connected  with  a  belief  that  the 
object  of  knowledge,  which  is  also  progressive  Uke  the  knowledge  | 
itself,  has  come  to  its  **  end  " :  the  city-state  is  to  Aristotle  the  I 
goal  of  perfection,  and  in  politics  "  almost  everything  has  been 
discovered  *'.  It  is  easy  to  regard  Aristotehan  eschatology  as 
arrogant.  But  if  one  confines  oneself  to  Greece,  it  is  true  that 
Aristotle  set  the  final  form  upon  its  poUtical  thought,  and  that 
at  a  time  when  the  object  of  that  thought,  the  autonomous  city, 
was  coming  to  its  end.  The  Politios  is  the  last  word  of  Greece 
in  political  science :  the  Stoics,  when  they  come,  are  the  reflec- 
,tion  and  the  teachers,  not  of  Greece,  but  of  a  world-state  created 
by  the  Macedonian  conquest  of  the  East ;  and  it  is  to  that,  and 
to  the  Boman  Empire  which  succeeded  it,  that  their  philosophy 

applies,    As  a  matter  of  fact,  his  eschatology  led  Aristotle  to 
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regard  himself  rather  as  the  systematiser  of  a  given  knowledge, 
than  as  the  creator  of  an  original  philosophy.  It  led  him  to 
attach  great  importance  to  the  results  of  previous  thinkers; 
and  in  the  PoUtios  especially  we  are  conscious  of  a  constant 
reference,  explicit  or  implied,  to  the  teaching  of  his  precursors 
in  this  field  of  inquiry.  It  seems  at  first  sight  inconsistent  with 
this  view,  that  Aristotle  should,  wherever  he  mentions  his  pre- 
decessors, appear  to  show  a  spirit  of  hostility  to  their  views. 
Especially  does  his  attitude  to  his  own  master,  Plato,  seem 
open  to  criticism.  If  Plato  is  his  friend,  truth,  and  a  very 
candid  truth,  seems  very  much  more  of  a  friend.  The  answer 
to  such  an  objection  depends  upon  an  appreciation  of  Greek 
habits  of  quotation  and  criticism.  Where  Aristotle  agrees  with 
the  views  of  a  predecessor,  he  adopts  those  views  without  men- 
tion ;  and  it  is  the  fact  that  he  names  when  he  criticises  and  is 
silent  when  he  agrees,  which  makes  him  appear  so  critical  and 
so  combative.  A  new  charge,  that  of  plagiarism,  may  indeed 
emerge  from  this  defence ;  but  plagiarism  in  days  before  print- 
ing, plagiarism  in  books  which  look  like  the  notes  of  a  lecture, 
whether  made  in  advance  by  the  master,  or  taken  down  by 
pupils  frcnn  his  dictation,  is  not  a  serious  charge.  Pupils  who 
had  no  libraries  would  count  it  for  righteousness  to  a  master 
that  he  should  make  them  acquainted  with  views,  which  were 
no  doubt  matters  of  oral  tradition  rather  than  theses  main- 
tained in  books — which,  in  that  case,  without  the  litera  scripta 
to  attest  their  authorship,  would  be  (and  were)  regarded  rather 
as  tenets  of  this  or  that  school,  than  as  products  of  this  or  that 
thinker's  mind.  Nor  indeed  does  Aristotle  merely  adopt ;  he  tests 
before  adoption.  He  first  attempts  to  discover  what  amount  of 
truth  there  is  in  a  previous  view,  by  means  of  a  searching  criti- 
cism ;  and  then,  and  only  then,  as  a  rule,  he  assimilates  into 
his  system  the  truth  which  survives  the  criticism.  And  the 
criticism  is  on  the  whole  sjmipathetic :  even  where  he  detects 
error,  he  often  allows  that  the  error  is  one  of  stating  too  gener- 
ally what  ought  to  be  stated  with  limitation,  or,  at  any  rate,  he 
shows  ''  the  cause  of  the  error  "  into  which  a  previous  thinker 
has  fallen.^    On  the  other  hand  his  criticism  is  often  external 

^  Cf.  M0laphy$ie8^  989  a  90  199.,  on  Anaxagoras :  985  a  4  #99.,  on  Empe- 
dodes. 
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and  defective :  he  criticises  Plato,  for  instance,  in  the  PoZtlict, 
for  saying  things  which  he  had  never  said ;  ^  or  he  colours  a 
Platonic  view  in  order  that  it  may  be  amenable  to  a  criticism 
which  will  elicit  the  right  view;  or  finally,  though  he  states 
the  conception  to  be  criticised  fairly,  he  criticises  from  some 
particular  point  of  view,  and  entirely  fails  to  do  justice  to  the 
whole  conception.  But  then — is  this  peculiar  to  Aristotle?  If 
one  knew  the  Sophists  more  thoroughly,  one  might  discover 
that  Plato  had  coloured  their  views  to  suit  his  purpose,  or  that 
he  had  criticised  partially,  and  not  sympathetically. 
spect  for  The  respect  which,  whether  by  positive  adoption  or  nega- 

tion tive  criticism,  Aristotle  thus  showed,  on  the  whole,  to  previous 

thinkers,  was  also  paid  by  him,  in  the  realm  of  practical  science — 
of  ethics  and  politics — to  popular  opinion  and  existing  practice. 
In  the  Ethics  he  speaks  of  the  respect  to  be  paid  to  the  sayings 
and  opinions  of  the  old  and  the  wise;^  and  he  even  asserts 
that  the  consensus  nrnndi  constitutes  ethical  truth.'  In  the 
Politics,  too,  he  shows  a  great  respect  for  the  judgment  of  the 
many:  their  collective  virtue,  their  collective  capacity,  entitle 
them  to  rule,  and  enable  them  to  see  how  to  rule.  His  aim 
might  be  said  to  be  the  refining  of  common  sense :  he  adopts, 
for  instance,  popular  opinion  on  the  subject  of  the  classificatioD 
of  States,  and  then  proceeds  to  refine  it,  by  substituting  a  quali- 
tative and  causal  for  a  quantitative  and  accidental  difiierentia 
This  respect  for  popular  opinion  involves  a  certain  Conservatism, 
which  distinguishes  Aristotle  from  Plato,  the  Radical  innovator, 
despising  popular  opinion  as  the  mere  verdict  of  the  cave. 
Aristotle  it  is  true  attempted  to  create  an  ideal  State ;  but  his 
win^s  soon  flagged  in  the  attempt  to  imitate  the  flights  of 
Platonic  fancy,  and  the  books  which  treat  of  the  ideal  State 
are  significantly  incomplete.*  The  essence  of  th^  Politics  is  its 
justification  of  existing  institutions  like  the  State,  slavery,  the 
family  ;  or  again  its  practical  discussion  of  the  proper  mediciiies 
for  the  diseases  of  actual  States.  The  **  divine  right  of  things 
as  they  are  *'  appealed  to  Aristotle.  At  the  same  time,  it  would 
be  unjust  to  stop   short  at  such  a  dictum,  and  not  to  admit 

'  It  is  true  that  Plato  had  said  things  in  his  lectures  which  do  not  oooar 
in  his  writings. 

'1143  b  11-14.  '1173  a  1,  j  .  .  .  iratri  boKtiraSr  €ival  ^pofup. 

*  Yon  Wilamowitz-Mollendorf,  ArittoUUs  und  AtKen,  i.,  368. 
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that  "  things  as  they  are"  only  appeal  to  Aristotle,  when  they 
are  what  they  ought  to  be.  The  State  whose  natural  charac- 
ter he  justifies  is  no  "  perverted  "  State  of  ordinary  hfe,  but  a 
"  right "  State  whose  members  form  an  association  in  good  life ; 
and  the  slavery  which  he  vindicates  is  one,  which,  while  it  sets 
the  master  free  for  a  strenuous  life,  assures  the  slave  of  that 
moral  guidance  which  he  cannot  find  in  himself.  In  a  word, 
Aristotle  "does  not  so  much  raise  new  points  of  view,  as  con-  ^ 
ceive  given  relations  in  their  ideal  meaning".^  The  ** given" 
upon-  which  he  works,  the  "  data "  of  his  politics,  is  indeed 
narrow :  he  rests  upon  Greek  experience  alone,  and  he  does  not 
consider  its  last  phase,  the  Hellenisation  of  Asia,  any  more  than 
he  shows  traces  in  his  zoological  writings  of  the  new  store  of 
facts  which  Alexander's  expedition  had  brought  to  light.  But 
it  could  hardly  be  expected  that  the  Achillean  escapade  of  Alex- 
ander should,  especially  by  contemporaries,  be  regarded  as  a 
new  datum  of  science.^  And  the  fact  that  he  confined  his  view 
to  the  limits  of  the  Greek  world  made  it  possible  for  Aristotle  > 
to  arrive  at  those  conceptions  of  the  functions  of  the  State  and 
its  various  kinds,  which  are  permanently  true,  but  which  never- 
theless, if  he  had  included  a  wider  area  in  the  mass  of  details  to 
be  generahsed,  might  never  have  been  attained.  If  he  limited 
himself  to  the  Greek  in  particular,  he  generalised  the  experience 
of  the  Greek  into  laws  of  universal  application. 

Within  the  limits  of  the  Greek  world,  the  knowledge  he  had 
amassed  was  singularly  full  From  Sicily  to  the  Euxine,  from 
Cyrene  to  Thrace,  he  knows  and  can  cite  the  constitutional  de-  Extent  of 
velopment  and  the  political  vicissitudes  of  each  State.  Diogenes  ^^^^ 
Laertius  assigns  to  Aristotle  158  Politiea  of  States,  "  general  and 
particular,  democratic,  ohgarchic,  aristocratic,  and  tyrannical ". 
Some  have  viewed  these  Polities  as  compilations  intended  for  a 
collection — as  forming,  along  with  a  parallel  collection  of  laws, 
a  sort  of  dictionary  of  politics  to  which  reference  could  be  made 

1  Eaoken,  Die  Methode  der  AristotdUchen  Fonchung,  p.  15. 

*  There  are  nuuiy  omiaaiona,  however,  in  Ariatotle,  which  cannot  be  ex- 
plained in  thia  way.  He  never  alludes  to  the  Athenian  empire :  he  never 
mentions  the  federations  of  whioh  there  had  been  several  examples  in  Greece. 
He  only  oonsidera  the  iraXit,  and  raf  uses  to  look  at  any  of  its  extensions.  Simi- 
larly he  never  oonsidera  the  aubdiviaion  of  the  fraXic^ — the  Attic  deme,  for  in- 
stance ;  and  hence  he  never  discovers  the  principle  of  representation,  which 
was  to  some  extent  present  in  the  relations  of  the  deme  to  the  Council  of  600. 
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of  the  encyclopsBdic  character  which  some  authorities  have 
assigned  to  the  PolUies.  This  is  the  work,  in  four  books,  on 
Customs,  probably  identical  with  another  work  on  Barbarian 
Customs,  which  is  also  mentioned.  The  Customs  of  the  Etruscans, 
to  which  Athenaeus  refers,  would  appear  to  be  an  excerpt  from 
this  work.  It  is  interesting  as  showing  Aristotle's  acquaintance 
with  the  non-Hellenic  world,  and  as  explaining  the  references 
which  we  find  in  the  Politics  to  customs  like  compurgation  and 
compensation  for  murder. 

The  Life  of  Abistotlb 

§  2.  To  complete  this  sketch  of  the  background  of  the 
Politios,  some  mention  must  now  be  made  of  the  facts  of 
Aristotle's  own  Ufe  and  the  condition  of  contemporary  Greece.^ 
Stress  has  been  laid  on  the  fact  that  Aristotle  was  the  son 
of  an  Asclepiad  or  physician,  and  that,  as  such,  he  was  pro- 
bably trained  in  anatomy.  His  practical  knowledge  of  dissection, 
it  has  been  said,  explains  the  analytic  method,  by  the  use  of 
which  he  begins  the  Politios :  it  explains  the  comparison  between 
the  State  and  the  human  body,  which  he  occasionally  draws.^ 
But  Plato  also  had  spoken  in  the  Phadrus  of  dividing  a  subject 
naturally  by  its  joints :  Plato  also  had  used  the  comparison  of 
the  State  to  the  body ;  and  the  use  of  analogies  from  the  arts  is  AristoUe's 
the  conmionplace  of  Greek  philosophy.  Stress  has  again  been  ^^'^^  ^*'* 
laid,  but  probably  with  no  more  truth,  on  his  birth  at  Stagira 
in  Ghalcidice,  whence,  it  is  suggested,  he  derived  a  ''strong 
aversion  "  to  Macedonia,  which  led  him  to  refuse  to  study  its 
constitution  in  the  Politios.*  From  Stagira  he  came  to  Athens 
to  study  under  Plato ;  but  he  also  studied  the  writings  and  the 
methods  of  Isocrates,  though  he  did  not  sit  under  the  great 
rhetorician  himself.  The  influence  of  Isocrates  explains  his 
interest  in  rhetoric  and  poetry :  it  may  also  have  helped  to  turn 
his  mind  to  the  study  of  logic.^  But  the  influence  of  Plato  was 
dominant,  and  it  attracted  him  from  the  study  of  speech  to  the 
study  of  man,  to  that  domain  of  ethics  and  politics,  which,  as  the 
Bepublio  and  the  Laws  show,  was  perhaps  the  greatest  interest 

"\ 
'  C/.,  for  what  foUows,  Von  Wilamowite-Mdllendorf,  op.  cii.,L,  cjl. 
*  Oncken,  Die  StaaiMkre  des  ArUMeUt,  pp.  3-7. 
'  VoQ  Wikmowite-MOllendorf,  op.  ciL,  L,  312.  « IlmL,  p.  320. 
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a  man  of  the  world,  acquainted  with  the  courts  of  princes. 
When  he  writes  of  education,  when  he  speaks  of  politics,  he  is 
discus^ng  things  of  which  he  has  been  a  part.  It  is  not  only 
the  knowledge  he  has  amassed,  not  only  his  quiet  naturalism, 
not  only  his  respect  for  popular  opinion  and  the  sayings  of  the 
elders,  which  command  our  respect  for  his  Politics  :  it  is,  perhaps 
more  than  all  these,  the  feeling  that  he_knew  from  the  inside 
the  meaning  of  politics.  There  is  evidence  that  he  had  some 
influence  with  PhiUp :  the  refounding  of  Stagira  is  attributed 
to  his  suggestion;  and  his  BycatrnfuiTa,  as  we  saw,  are  said 
to  have  be^n  Philip's  guide  in  the  solution  of  Greek  disputes. 
Hie  advice  to  Alexander  on  the  treatment  of  the  conquered 
Asiatics  and  on  the  settlement  of  colonies  suggests  something 
more  than  academical  exercises  after  the  Isocratic  fashion.  But 
the  most  important  part  of  Aristotle's  life  is  not  that  which  he 
spent  at  Pella ;  and  his  relations  to  Philip  and  Alexander  are 
perhaps  not  the  most  influential  of  his  political  relations.  His 
life  at  Athens  as  the  head  of  a  school  from  335  almost  until  his 
death  in  322,  and  his  connection  with  Antipater — these  are  the 
things  which  touch  the  Politics  most  closely. 

During  this  period  Antipater  was  regent  of  Macedonia,  while 
Alexander  was  absent  in  the  East.  In  that  capacity  he  had  the 
general  superintendence  of  Greek  affairs.  Aristotle  was  his 
intimate  friend ;  and  remembering  this  fact,  one  feels  that 
Aristotle's  suggested  emendations  of  actual  States,  and  his  pro- 
f>08al — as  the  practical  ideal  for  Greece — of  the  "polity"  or 
rule  of  the  middle  class  in  all  her  States,  possess  (or  must  to 
hearers  who  knew  his  relations  to  Antipater  have  seemed  to 
possess)  a  very  important  contemporary  meaning.  For  why 
should  not  Antipater  use  the  Politics  to  solve  constitutional 
difficulties,  as  Philip  had  used  the  hMcauofiara  to  settle  judicial 
disputes?  Yet  it  is  not  as  meant  for  Greece  at  large,  but  as 
speaking  to  Athens,  that  the  Politics  is  most  eloquent;  and 
some  account  of  that  Athens,  in  which  Aristotle  lectured  onArutoUe 
politics,  seems  indispensable,  for  it  cannot  but  be  that  he  spoke  ^  ^^ 
most  directly  to  the  city  which  he  had  learnt  to  know  better 
than  any  other  in  Greece,  the  city  in  which  he  taught,  the  city 
whose  constitutional  history  was  the  most  instructive  of  any  in 
Greece,  the  city  which  had  in  her  day  been  the  mistress  of  the 
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ideas,  perhaps  those  of  the  La/ws  still  more  than  those  of  the 
Republic,  is  striking.  It  is  clear  that  the  State  was  thrown  into 
the  melting-pot :  this  actual  innovation,  and  the  archaising  ten- 
dencies of  earlier  years,  are  both  significant  proofs.  But  these 
are  the  conditions,  in  which  the  sketch  of  an  ideal  State  is 
absolutely  practical;  and  under  these  conditions  Aristotle's 
ideal  State,  equally  with  his  practical  suggestions  to  diseased 
constitutions,  acquires  a  contemporary  meaning.  Nor,  living 
as  he  did  in  an  Athens  animated  by  a  religious  revival,  an 
Athens  supervising  its  youth  by  moral  officials,  whose  very 
names  represented  moral  qualities  Uke  self-discipUne  and  mod- 
eration, could  Aristotle  do  otherwise  than  insist  on  one  of  his 
cardinal  lessons,  the  moral  purpose  of  the  State. 

"  Indeed,  these  are  giant  times,  and  in  them  Aristotle  stands 
Uke  a  giant  In  distant  Susa  the  young  lord  of  the  world  solem- 
nises his  marriage  to  Bhoxana,  a  symbol  of  peace  and  recon- 
ciliation in  that  ancient  feud  of  the  nations,  which  Homer  and 
Herodotus  had  painted.  It  is  the  new-born  Achilles'  wedding 
to  Polyxena;  and  yet  again  it  is  the  dawn  of  Hellenism,  for 
the  child  of  the  marriage  of  the  nations  is  Christianity.  In  dis- 
tant Athens  rises  undismayed  the  voice  of  the  old  man,  wise, 
and  yet  of  little  faith  for  all  his  wisdom,  den3dng  the  possibility 
of  the  union,  and  asserting  relentlessly  the  superiority  of  the 
Hellenic  race  against  the  barbarians  and  the  King  of  Macedon. 
In  Athens  herself,  and  in  all  Hellas,  it  lies  like  a  mountain  of 
lead  upon  all  patriotic  hearts,  that  the  tiny  States  of  their  birth, 
which  they  love  so  well,  should  cease  to  mean  the  world.  With 
redoubled  ardour  they  cherish  the  sanctity  of  their  domestic 
gods  and  customs  and  institutions,  calling  to  remembrance  the 
great  deeds,  which  with  these,  and  through  these,  their  fathers 
had  done  before  them."  ^ 

These  then  are  the  times  in  which  Aristotle  lived,  and  this 
is  his  attitude  to  the  past  and  its  thinkers.  But  to  have  con- 
sidered these  does  not  yet  entitle  us  to  say  that  we  have 
sketched  the  background  of  the  Politics,  The  Politics  and  the 
Ethics  form  practically  one  treatise:  what  then  are  the  exact 
relations  of  the  one  part  of  this  treatise  to  the  other  ?  Many 
terms  from  Aristotle's  philosophic  terminology  are  applied  to 

>  Von  WiUmowitK-lCdllendorf,  AristoUUs  und  Athm,  i.,  370,  371. 
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holds  at  the  beginning  of  the  Politics,  attain  the  best  results,  if 
it  follows  the  facts  most  closely,  and  if,  when  they  develop,  it 
follows  their  development  from  the  beginning.     It  will  attain! 
a  trae  conception  of  form  most  certainly,  if  it  observes  matter  j 
in  its  growth  towards  form. 

The  word  development  brings  us  to  a  new  conception,  that 
of  ''end,"  which  is  universal  in  Aristotle's  philosophy,  and  is 
closely  connected  with  the  allied  conception  of  ''form".  The Teieoiogica] 
conception  of  end  is  appUed  by  Aristotle  to  the  whole  of  Nature,  worfd 
His  view  of  the  world  is  teleological :  ^  everywhere  things  are 
regarded  as  determined  towards  an  end.  If  we  ask  why  we 
should  regard  the  world  teleologically,  we  are  only  told  that 
"if  the  products  of  art  are  determined  to  an  end,  obviously  the 
products  of  Nature  are  also".^  This  anthropomorphic  argu- 
ment in  its  bare  statement  is  not  very  conclusive ;  but  perhaps 
Aristotle's  teleology  rested,  not  on  any  such  argument,  but  on 
his  whole  conception  of  matter  and  form,  and  of  their  relation 
one  to  another.  Form  is  airend  towards  which  matter  is  de- 
termineij ;  matter  is  the  primary  material  necessary  for  the 
reahsation  of  some  end;  and  this  primary  material  develops 
until  the  end  is  realised.  There  is  thus  a  constant  movement 
from  matter  to  form,  or  from  the  "  Potential,"  which  is  matter, 
to  the  "Actual,"  which  is  matter  informed  by  form.  This 
great  general  conception,  of  "movement"  towards  an  "end," 
is  applied  by  Aristotle,  as  we  have  already  said,  to  knowledge 
or  science  itself :  it  is  applied  to  poetry ;  it  is  applied  to  politics. 
In  a  science  like  astronomy  there  is  a  certain  primary  material 
consisting  of  obvious  empirical  generalisations  about  the  stars 
made  by  the  shepherd  or  sailor,  which  "moves"  towards  an 
"  end  "  of  scientific  knowledge:  in  poetry,  there  is  the  primary 
material  of  impromptu  imitations,  which  has  "  increased  "  until 

1  C/.  what  was  before  said  of  Plato,  pp.  126,  154.  Aristotle  differs  from 
Plato  in  not  believing  in  a  single  end  of  all  being,  an  Idea  of  the  Good :  eaoh 
form  is  to  him  the  end  of  whatsoever  it  shapes,  but  there  is  no  single  end 
of  all  existence.  On  the  other  hand,  as  we  shidl  see,  Aristotle  believes  in  a 
single  end  of  human  action,  the  human  good,  which  must  be  postulated,  un- 
less we  are  to  fall  into  a  progreMdio  ad  infiiitum.  /.e.,  if  it  be  said,  Callias  did 
ikiif  in  order  to  get  at  tkat,  then  we  may  ask.  Why  did  he  want  to  get  thai  ? 
and  this  process  would  continue  ad  infinitwn  unless  it  could  be  stopped,  as 
AriatoUe  supposes  that  it  is,  by  the  final  answer — *'To  attain  the  numan 
Good  ".  *  Fhytia,  199  a  17-18. 
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person,  it  seems  to  be  parallel  with  God :  **  God  and  Nature  do 
nothing  in  vain  ".^  Now  God,  we  are  also  told,  **  causes  move- 
ment as  an  object  of  love  **  ;^  that  is  to  say,  He  does  not  cause 
movement  actively,  or  as  acting  of  Himself,  but  passively,  and 
as  being  the  cause  of  matter's  acting.  He  is  not  an  active,  but 
an  attractive  force.  But  if  He  be  an  attractive  force,  He  is  not 
external,  but  immanent  in  things  in  the  attraction  which  He  in- 
spires. Similarly  Nature  if  it  be  parallel  with  God,  is  not  an 
active,  but  an  attractive  force :  it  does  not  act  on  matter,  but 
attracts  matter,  so  that  matter  moves  sua  sponte  towards  Nature 
in  response  to  its  attraction.  But,  indeed,  when  pushed  to  its 
ultimate  meaning,  Nature  is  not  merely  parallel  with  God,  but 
is  God ;  and  the  "  nature  *'  of  each  thing  is  its  immanent  im- 
pulse to  become  as  like  God  as  possible.  This  being  so.  Nature 
is  present  as  an  agency  in  things,  in  the  sense  that  the  attraction 
towards  itself  which  it  inspires  is  present  as  the  mainspring  of 
movement.  And  it  is  present  throughout,  both  in  the  primary 
material,  and  in  its  movement,  and  in  the  form  in  which  that 
movement  ends.  Aristotle  therefore  applies  the  term  *'  Nature  " 
in  the  Physics  to  each  of  these  three  stages.  Nature  is  ''  the 
primary  material  which  is  the  substratum  of  all  things  possess- 
ing in  themselves  an  impulse  towards  movement  ** :  ^  secondly, 
"  Nature,  when  the  name  is  applied  in  the  sense  of  development, 
is  the  path  towards  Nature "  in  the  sense  of  form :  *  thirdly, 
"Nature  is  form,'**  or  "end".  Each  of  these  three  is  called 
"  Nature,"  because  it  is  what  it  is  "  by  nature,"  or,  in  other 
words,  by  the  agency  of  Nature  as  immanent  in  it.  But  it  is 
obvious  that  form  or  end  is,  as  Aristotle  says.  Nature  in  a 
pecuUar  sense,  because  it  means  the  final  identification  with 
Nature,  attraction  towards  which  is  the  root  of  the  whole 
matter,  and  because  in  it  the  agency  of  Nature  is  therefore 
most  vivid  and  close.  The  instance  of  human  association,  as 
the  sphere  of  a  movement  of  matter  culminating  in  the  form 
of  the  State,  may  serfe  to  illustrate  this  view.  Such  association 
belongs  to  the  class^f  things  possessing  in  themselves  a  source 
of  motion.    It  is  thecefore  in  the  sphere  of  Nature's  action,  or 


-     X. 


>  De  Oaelo,  271  a  33/       *  Metapkysics,  1072  b  2. 
tPhysies,  193  a  88.        ^Ihid.,  193  b  12. 
•J5&.,  lOSadO;  Poft^  1252b32. 
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rather,  attraction.  Its  primary  material,  the  family  associa- 
tion, is  **  Nature,"  because  it  is  "  by  nature,"  and  it  is  by  nature, 
because  it  is  what  it  is  through  the  agency  of  Nature,^  attraction 
towards  which  determines  in  the  first  place  its  primary  char- 
acter, just  as  that  same  attraction  causes,  in  the  second  place, 
its  movement  from  that  primary  character  towards  ultimate 
form.  But  the  State,  the  final  goal  or  form  of  such  movement, 
is  most  of  all  Nature,  most  of  all  by  nature.  And  this  brings  us 
to  one  of  the  most  fundamental  things  in  Aristotle's  political 
philosophy.  While  he  holds  primitive  society  to  be  natural 
(like  Hobbes),  he  also  holds  the  final  State  to  be  natural,  and 
still  more  natural  (whereas  Hobbes  would  regard  it  as  artificial). 
Nay,  he  would  hold  that  primitive  society  was  only  by  nature 
because  it  was  an  approximation  to  the  State,  and  through  the 
State  to  Nature  itself. 

But  movement  may  also  take  place  by  art  as  well  as  by 
Nature,  by  external  agencies  as  well  as  by  an  immanent  force. 
lation  of  Things  not  possessing  in  themselves  a  source  of  movement  are 
Jure  and  changed  by  human  agency:  the  marble  becomes  a  statue  by 
the  hand  of  the  sculptor.  But  human  agency  acts  not  only 
within  this  province:  it  also  acts  in  the  province  of  things 
which  have  in  themselves  a  source  of  movement.  It  may  act 
to  thwart  Nature :  it  may  also  act  to  realise  Nature.  Human 
agency  may,  like  rude  or  imperfect  material,  be  a  reason  for  the 
failure  of  the  movement  of  human  association  to  find  its  proper 
haven,  and  may  account  for  that  movement's  stopping  short  at 
an  imperfect  form,  or  going  awry  into  a  perverted  constitution. 
But  human  agency  is  rather  conceived  by  Aristotle  as  a  force 
co-operative  with  Nature.  Art,  we  may  sw,  loves  Nature,  and 
Nature  too  loves  art :  man  is  animated  iflf  his  action  by  that 
same  attraction  towards  Nature,  which  aspires  movement  in 
the  sphere  of  things  which  have  in  thems^es  a  source  of  move- 
ment. Art,  in  Aristotle's  words,  partlj|bnishes  what  Nature 
fails  to  finish,  and  partly  imitates  what  she  actually  does.^ 
There  is  no  necessary  distinction  between  the  artificial  and 
the  natural,  such  as  the  Sophists  had  made.'    Poetry  naturally 

^  In  the  sense  of  Gk>d,  or  the  purpose  of  all  moyement. 

*  Physics,  199  a  15. 

^  Cf,  Plato,  Laws,  709  B :  '*  Gk>d  governs  all  things,  and  chanoe  and  op- 
portunity co-operate  with  Him  in  the  goyemment  of  human  afbiis :  and  tft 
should  be  there  also  ".    {Cf.  supra,  p.  Sfi,) 
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>  grew— as  men  carried  it  forward ;  ^  and  again  the  impulse 
towards  a  State  existed  by  Nature — but  the  man  who  com- 
pounded the  State  was  the  greatest  of  benefactors.^  That  there 
should  be  this  room  for  human  co-operation  obviously  implies 
that  there  may  be  a  certain  defect  in  Nature.  And  Aristotle 
admits  that  this  is  the  case.'    Nature  is  indeed  like  ''  a  prudent 

»'  man,"  or  "  a  wise  steward  ** :  it  does  nothing  in  vain ;  **  its 
product  is  perfection  ".  It  gives  the  proper  tool  along  with  the 
capacity  for  its  use :  to  each  capacity  it  gives  its  separate  tool. 
Yet ''  where  it  is  not  possible  to  do  otherwise,  it  uses  the  same 
tool  for  several  purposes  " ;  and  it  may  fail  of  perfection  ;  it  may 
wish  one  thing,  and  the  opposite  may  often  happen.*  And  the 
reason  is  that  matter,  as  we  said,  is  not  always  congruous  with 
form ;  and  Nature,  as  the  force  impelling  matter  to  form,  may 
therefore,  and  indeed  must  therefore,  sometimes  fall  short  of 
its  aim.  But  Nature's  defects  are  man's  opportunities :  it  is 
through  them  that  art  gets  a  new  sphere  of  operation.    It  is  be- 

^  cause  l!^ture  does  not  always  succeed  in  its  political  creations 
that  ''political  art  "  can  arise  to  offer  its  suggestions  and  apply 
its  remedies.     For  Political  Science,  to  Aristotle  as  much  as  to 

,  Plato,  is  an  art  as  well  as  a  science :  it  acts  as  well  as  analyses. 

In  what  ways  did  this  conception  of  teleological  develop- The  end 

'.    ment,  realising  itself,  or  realised  by  man,  determine  the  political  S^^opn 
theory  of  Aristotle  ?    It  helped  him,  as  we  have  already  inci- 
dentally seen,  to  an  evolutionary  view  of  the  State :  it  saved 

""  him  from  any  mechanical  view  of  political  origins.  Believing 
in  development,  he  naturally  turned  to  an  historical  method : 
he  traced  the  historical  growth  of  the  State  from  its  first  origin : 
he  criticised  Plato's  theory  of  revolutions  on  the  ground  that  it 
was  unhistorical,  and  attempted  an  historical  account  himself. 

^  It  is  this  evolutionary  and  historical  character  of  his  work  which 
makes  it  appeal  to  modem  minds.  But  it  must  always  be  re- 
membered that  his  view  of  development  is  teleological,  and  as 
such,  both  free  from  defects  that  beset  modem  views  of  evolu- 
tion when  applied  to  pohtics,  and  liable,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
errors  of  its  own.     Because  his  view  is  teleological,  Aristotle 

^         ^Poettci,li49al3. 

'  *Polttic8,  1263  aBD;  ef.  Plato's  Oraiylua  (4d4-36X  where  Socrates  says 
tfmt  language  is  both  natoal  and  artifioiaL 

<  Dif  Pari,  ilntmol.,  688  a  28.        « Poi^tci,  1254  b  27-34. 
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emphasises,  not  the  process  of  development,  but  the  end. 
"  Animals  are  not  constructed  as  they  are,  because  they  have 
developed  as  they  have :  they  have  developed  as  they  have  in 
order  to  attain  the  construction  which  they  show."  ^  The  end 
explains  the  development,  and  not  the  development  the  end. 
Asserted  against  Empedocles,  and  in  another  field  than  that  oi 
politics,  this  might  still  be  asserted  against  Spencer,  in  the 
sphere  of  human  *'  conduct  ".  Because  it  explains  the  develop- 
ment, the  end  is  in  a  sense  prior  to  it,  while  yet,  because  it 
comes  before  the  end  in  order  of  time,  the  development  is  also 
prior  to  the  end.  Thus  Aristotle  can  both  say  in  the  PolUici 
that  the  State  is  prior  to  the  household  and  the  individual,  and 
assert  in  the  Ethics  that  the  household  is  prior  to  the  State. 
The  end,  then,  explains  the  development :  the  development  does 
not  explain  the  end.  The  immediate  reasons  which  move  a 
thing  as  it  develops  will  not  explain  the  reasons  which  underlie 
the  thing  as  it  stands  completed.  Mere  life  is  the  immediate 
reason  of  the  development  of  the  State :  good  life  explains  its 
existence.  Similarly,  "the  lips  are  soft,  fleshy,  and  able  to 
part,  both  for  protection  of  the  teeth  .  .  .  and  stiU  more  for  the 
Good  ;  for  they  are  a  means  to  the  use  of  speech  ".*  They  de- 
veloped, we  may  say,  for  protection :  they  exist  for  the  sake  ol 
speech.^ 
\\e  end  m  In  both  of  those  ways,  in  insisting  on  the  priority  of  the  end, 

gai5c*coii-     ^^^  ^"  asserting  that  what  animates  development  is  not  what 
ption  of  the  animates  completed  result,  Aristotle  supplies  the  corrective  of 

Eiie 

'  Ik  (hn.  AninuiL,  778  b  1-6.        *De  Part.  Animal.,  ii.,  659  b  90. 

^  The  thiDg  as  it  develops  is  the  '*  necessary  "  matter,  which  is  moved  im- 
mediately by  neccsHity,  as  is  the  family  association  by  the  need  of  life,  or  the 
tissues  wliich  develop  into  the  lips  by  the  need  of  protection ;  but  the  tMog 
as  it  Htauds  developed  has  also  an  element  ''of  supererogation,"  and  matter 
of  Hupererugatiou  is  moved  by  a  final  end,  or  a  good.  IS.g.y  the  developed 
Stfite  has  an  element  of  supererogation  in  its  moral  institutions,  the  reason 
for  which  is  tlie  final  end  of  man,  the  human  good ;  the  lips,  as  a  developed 
orgau,  have  an  element  of  supererogation  in  their  power  of  apeechy  the 
reasou  of  which  is  once  more  the  human  good  ;  for  speech,  as  we  learn  in  the 
Politu'8,  is  the  l>asi8  of  justice.  So  too  the  human  seeid,  *'  superfluous  matter" 
remaining  after  tlie  needs  of  nutrition  (which  led  to  its  growth)  have  been 
properly  satisfied,  serves  man  for  the  final  end  of  "partaking  in  the  eternal 
and  divine  "  ;  since  the  continuation  of  the  race  by  the  propagation  of  the 
species  represents  a  certain  attainment  of  immortality.  True  of  Nature,  this 
principle  is  also  true  of  man :  he  may,  for  an  immediate  reason  of  neoeuity, 
do  something  which  ultimately  serves  a  final  purpose  of  good ;  he  may  find 
a  kingdom,  when  he  is  only  seeking  his  father's  asses. 
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any  view,  based  on  modem  theories  of  evolution,  which  would 
treat  natural  man  as  explaining  political  man.  His  teleology 
gives  him  the  idea  of  development,  but  of  development  deter- 
mined and  coloured  by  a  final  cause.  And  it  gives  him  further, 
and  above  all,  an  organic  conception  of  the  relations  of  the  in- 
dividual to  the  State.  Since  membership  of  a  proper  State  is 
the  end  of  human  development,  and  since  its  end  is  the  real 
nature  or  meaning  of  anjrthing,  it  follows  that  man  has  his  real 
meaning  as  a  member  of  a  State.  In  the  State,  and  as  a  mem- 
ber of  a  State,  he  Uves  and  has  his  being :  without  the  State, 
and  apart  from  the  State,  he  has  no  meaning.  This  is  the 
meaning  of  the' famous  phrase,  "man  is  by  nature  a  political 
being  ".  His  real ''  nature  "  or  meaning  consists  in  that  citizen- 
ship of  a  iroXi?,  which  is  the  end  of  his  development.  Until 
he  has  attained  this  citizenship,  he  has  not  attained  his  na- 
ture, and  he  is  not  man  in  the  full  meaning  of  man.  Complete 
humanitas  implies  civitas  ;  and  every  proper  man,  as  a  man,  is  a 
citizen.  As  the  end  of  his  development  is  citizenship,  so  the 
end  of  all  his  action  is  ''  the  political  good  ".  He  is,  only  as  a 
member  of  the  State :  he  acta,  only  as  a  member  of  the  State, 
and  to  promote  its  aim.  The  one  proposition  follows  inevitably 
upon  the  other.  It  may  seem  at  first  sight  as  if  the  being  and 
the  action  of  the  individual  were  limited  by  this  way  of  thinking 
to  a  single  aspect,  and  as  if  the  right  of  the  individual  to  a  free 
and  full  development  were  consequently  destroyed.  But  as  we 
have  seen  in  treating  of  Plato,  such  B»jmina  faoie  view  is  quite 
nnjustified.  Teleology  comes  not  to  destroy,  but  to  justify. 
"  It  was  because  Plato  and  Aristotle  conceived  the  life  of  the 
TToXi^  80  clearly  as  the  rtko^  of  the  individual,  that  they 
laid  the  foundation  of  all  true  theory  of  rights."  For  Aristotle 
''regards  the  State  as  a  society  of  which  the  life  is  maintained 
by  what  its  members  do  for  the  sake  of  maintaining  it,  by 
functions  consciously  fulfilled  with  reference  to  that  end,  and 
which  in  that  sense  imposes  duties ;  and  at  the  same  time  as 
a  society  from  which  its  members  derive  the  ability  through 
education  and  protection  to  fulfil  their  several  functions,  and 
which  in  that  sense  confers  rights  ".^ 

>  Green,  Frineipli$^  |  99.    At  the  same  time,  it  is  obvioiu  from  this 
pauage  that  the  teleologioel  method  leads  to  the  emphaaising  of  duties 

16 
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teleology  mast  be  internal ;  it  must  involve  an  immanent  end, 
in  working  towards  which  the  members  of  a  scheme  are  united 
to  one  another  in  a  common  participation.  Now  it  can  hardly 
be  denied  that  an  external  teleology  creeps  into  Aristotle's  con- 
ception of  the  State.  He  may  regard  the  full  citizens  as  united 
to  one  another  in  a  common  participation :  he  also  regards  a 
large  class  of  non-citizens  as  subsidiary  to  them,  and  as  means 
to  an  end  external  to  themselves.  A  degradation  of  those  who 
are  not  concerned  in  actively  and  immediately  reaUsing  the  end 
is  a  feature  of  his  political  philosophy.  So  far  as  the  end  is  an 
object  of  active  realisation  by  man,  Aristotle  tells  us  that  it  is  a 
**  function  ".  Activity,  or  "  energy,"  in  the  direct  realisation  of 
the  State's  function  makes  a  man  ''part"  of  the  State,  or 
citizen ;  and  those  who  do  not  actively  aid  such  a  direct  reali- 
sation are  not  parts,  but  necessary  material — not  citizens,  but 
drudges.  Who  then  are  those  who  actively  contribute  to  that 
realisation,  and  who  are  those  who  do  not  ?  The  end  or  func- 
tion of  the  State  is  moral  life :  those  who  have  the  material 
wealth  and  the  proper  leisure  to  help  forward  that  moral  life 
are  therefore  citizens;  and  the  artisan  or  labourer,  who  has 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  and  cannot  therefore  contribute 
to  an  end  demanding  both,  can  never  aspire  to  citizenship. 
Insistence  on  a  teleological  conception  thus  disfranchises  all 
but  the  men  of  means  and  leisure.  This  conception  is  not 
peculiar  to  politics.  The  distinction  between  the  ''  parts  "  which 
actively  energise,  and  the  necessary  elements  which  passively 
contribute,  is  true  of  the  human  body.  The  anhomoeomerous 
parts,  or  organs,  like  hand  and  foot,  actively  work,  and  are 
citizens,  in  the  polity  of  the  body:  the  homoeomerous  parts 
or  tissues,  like  blood  and  sinews  and  bone,  passively  contribute, 
and  are  accordingly  disfranchised.^ 

We  have  not  yet  exhausted  the  importance  of  the  teleolo-  The  kingdoi 
gical  conception  in  the  field  of  politics.    We  have  to  notice  a  ®'  *" 
further  development  of  that  conception.     To  Aristotle  the  world 
is  not  an  uncorrelated  mass  of  separate  movements  towards 
separate  ends :  Nature  is  not  episodic,  not  a  number  of  discon- 
nected scenes,  like  a  bad  tragedy.    There  is  to  some  extent  a 

>  The  parallel  doei  not  work  properly,  and  there  is  an  important  differ- 
ence, c/.  in/fOy  p.  280. 
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according  to  the  exact  kind  of  function  they  discharge.  We 
shall  have  one  class  of  States  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  wealth ; 
another  aiming  at  liberty ;  a  third  with  virtue  for  their  goal. 
Nor  does  the  end  only  give  classification :  it  gives  classifica- 
tion in  order  of  merit.  States  are  valued  as  they  approximate 
to,  or  recede  from,  the  normal  end  of  virtue.  The  danger  of 
this  method  of  proceeding,  this  measuring  of  the  lower  by  the 
higher,  is,  that  in  assuming  the  normal  to  be  the  natural  and 
real,  as  he  does,  Aristotle  falls,  or  seems  to  fall,  into  a  confusion 
of  the  actual  and  the  ideal  which  is  apt  to  perplex  the  reader. 
That  he  does  not  also  fall  into  a  contempt  for  the  actual,  or 
despise  the  perverted  States  of  his  classification,  is  due  to  his 
knowledge  of  their  working  and  his  respect  for  existing  institu- 
tions, which  lead  him,  not  to  attempt  to  force  perversions  into 
the  image  of  the  ideal,  but  to  reform  them  according  to  their 
own  principles.  But  the  conception  of  end  is  not  only  useful 
to  the  theorist  in  classification :  it  is  not  only  the  oriterion  used 
in  the  study.  It  serves  the  practical  politician  as  a  standard  in 
actual  Ufe  for  the  distribution  of  rewards :  exactly  as  a  citizen 
has  actively  contributed  to  the  reaUsation  of  the  function  of  the 
State,  requital  is  measured  back  to  him  again  for  his  contribu- 
tion. Such  reward  or  requital  is  made  by  the  gift  of  office ;  and 
hence  the  end  of  the  State  determines  the  holders  of  its  offices. 
As  a  criterion  of  classification,  and  as  a  standard  of  distribution, 
theoretically  as  well  as  practically,  the  conception  of  end  is  thus 
all-important  for  Political  Science^  ^ 

The  conception  of  end  has  come  before  us  in  many  names, 
and  from  many  aspects.  As  "  form,"  it  represents  the  shape 
into  which  amorphous  matter  is  moulded:  as  ''Nature,"  it 
represents  identification  with  that  ideal,  towards  which  all 
movement  is  directed.  As  "function/'  it  is  that  full  height  of 
action,  to  participate  in  which  constitutes  partnership  in  the 
body  pohtic ;  while  the  degree  of  participation  in  the  function 
of  the  State  is  also  the  "  standard  "  by  which  office  is  distributed. 
As  "  essence/'  the  end  has  already  presented  itself  as  the  content 
of  definition  and  the  criterion  of  classification  :  as  **  limit,"  we 
have  still  to  notice,  it  determines  the  character  of  its  means.  Th%  tnd 
Limit,  a  conception  so  dear  to  the  Greeks  in  itself,  that  the 
infinite  and  inimitable  were  to  them  the  synonym  of  evil, 
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all  the  views  which  we  have  attempted  to  bring  under  its  scope. 
It  is  actual  Greek  practice,  and  contemporary  Greek  opinion, 
which  form  Aristotle's  starting-point.  It  is  they  which  give 
him  his  ideas  of  the  proper  size  and  constitution  of  the  State ; 
it  is  they  which  supply  him  with  a  classification  of  States ;  it  is 
they  which  give  him  a  distinction  between  subsidiary  and  dis- 
franchis€{d  members  of  the  State,  and  primary  and  enfranchised 
sharers  in  its  life.  What  he  does  is  to  generalise  and  to  rational- 
ise all  these  data  in  the  light  of  a  doctrine  of  Final  Causes ;  and 
in  the  light  of  that  doctrine  he  occasionally  corrects  or  modifies 
the  opinions  and  practices  on  which  his  theory  is  based.  But,  as 
it  stands,  his  whole  system  of  thought  is  informed  by  a  teleologi- 
cal  conception  of  the  world ;  and  to  that  conception,  as  we  have 
seen,  objection  may  be  taken  on  some  of  its  sides.  That  is  why 
a  revolt  against  Final  Causes  marks  the  beginnings  of  modem 
philosophy,  a  revolt  whose  champion  iS'Sacon  in  the  sphere  of 
science,  and  Spinoza  in  the  vx'^zl^oI  human  life.  Yet  science 
and  politics  have  returned,  and  must  return,  to  teleology. 
Science  deals  in  the  conception  of  organism,  and  organism,  as 
we  have  seen,  is  a  conception  based  on  teleology:  it  is  the 
conception  of  a  whole  whose  parts  can  be  seen  to  be  "  organs  " 
to  a  conmion  and  single  end.  Nor  can  the  ultimate  conception 
of  the  State  be  other  than  the  conception  of  a  whole  working 
for  a  single  end,  from  which  "all  the  body  fitly  framed  and 
knit  together  through  that  which  every  joint  supplieth,  accord- 
ing to  the  working  in  due  measure  of  each  several  part,  maketh 
the  increase  of  the  body ''. 

Abistotle's  Conception  op  the  Unity  op  the  State 

§  4.  So  far,  we  have  discussed  the  influence  of  Aristotle's 
teleology  upon  his  conception  of  the  State,  and  incidentally  we 
have  been  led  to  speak  of  the  conception  of  the  State's  unity, 
to  which  teleology  leads.  We  may  now  consider  more  fully 
his  views  of  the  nature  of  unity,  as  further  determining  his 
conception  of  the  State.  We  have  to  speak  both  of  the  formal 
character  of  the  State's  unity,  as  an  "  association  "  or  ''  com- 
pound," and  of  its  inward  and  spiritual  meaning,  as  a  friend- 
ship and  society.  Aristotle's  theory  of  its  formal  character  Aristotie'i 
comes  to  light  in  the  beginning  of  the  second  book  of  theuni^^  ^^* 
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the  whole  be  presupposed ;  nor  can  the  individual  exist  as  a 
moral  being  apart  from  the  presupposition  of  a  State  in  which 
he  is  a  part,  and  which  is  therefore  **  prior  to  him  ". 

Hitherto  the  unity  of  the  State  has  been  regarded  from  a  for- 
mal and  external  point  of  view.     The  inner  unity  of  the  State, 
like  that  of  all  associations,  is  to  be  found  in  the  justice  and 
friendship  which  unite  its  members.     They  give  and  receive, 
it  may  be  according  to  the  dictates  of  a  justice  which  means 
even-handed  requital,  it  may  be  in  a  spirit  of  generous  friend- 
ship.   In  the  Ethdcs  justice  and  friendship  are  closely  connected  ;  inner  unity 
but  while  justice  is  regarded  as  needing  friendship  in  addition,  ^Jtte^^a 
friendship  is  viewed  as  of  itself  suflScient   for  the   State  in ''f^^'^^i^P 
which  it  is  found.    Ubi  justitia,  ibi  amicitia ;  et  potior  amicitia.    But 
the  true  spirit  of  a  political  association,  in  Aristotle's  general 
view,  is  nevertheless  justice.     Justice  is  ''  the  political  good  " : 
defined  as  a   "reciprocal  rendering  of  equal  amounts,"  it  is 
termed  the  "  saviour  of  the  State  "  (1261  a  30).    The  life-breath 
of  the  State,  we  may  say,  is  a  justice  which  assures  to  each  his 
rights,  enforces  on  all  their  duties,^  and  so  gives  to  each  and  all 
their  own.    Somewhat  similarly  in  the  Bepublio  Plato  had  found 
in  justice  the  harmonising  quality,  whereby,  each  "  doing  his 
own,"  the  State  was  kept  in  equilibrium.     Similarly  again,  in 
modern  times,  we  find  in  the  State  a  scheme  of  rights  and  duties 
resting  upon  justice — that  habit  of  mind  which  leads  us  to  respect 
rights  and  acknowledge  duties.     Yet  behind  justice,  Aristotle 
tells  us,  there  always  stands  friendship.     Friendship  follows  on 
the  feet  of  justice — and  varies  as  it  varies.    There  is  little  justice 
in  a  perverted  State ;  and  accordingly  there  is  little  friendship. 
There  are  dififerent  forms  of  justice  in  dififerent  constitutions ;  and 
accordingly  there  are  dififerent  forms  of  friendship.    In  a  State 
where  justice  gives  much  to  a  small  body  of  rulers,  because  they 
deserve  much,  there  is  a  corresponding  friendship  as  between 
inferior  and  superior.    Where  justice  awards  equally,  there  is  a 
friendship  of  equals.    Men  do  not  merely  live  in  a  cold  region 
of  reasonable  acknowledgment  of  the  principle  of  requital.     The 
relation  to  their  fellows,  which  such  acknowledgment  means, 

>  I,€,  by  giviog  A  a  right,  and  alao  imposing  on  him  the  duty  of  recognis- 
ing B's  right,  snd  via  Mna,  it  enforces  "a  redprooal  rendering  of  equal 
amounts". 
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le  right  use  of  property,  and  as  making  for  political 
hip  and  full  happiness. 

3  State  has  already  been  described  as  an  association  of 
tions.  Each  of  the  subordinate  and  subsumed  associa- 
las  its  justice  and  its  friendship.  Aristotle  means,  by 
bordinate  associations  of  which  he  speaks,  the  connec- 
f  husband  and  wife,  of  father  and  child,  of  brother  and 
:.  In  each  of  these  connections  there  is  a  justice  and  a 
hip.  Husband  and  wife,  for  instance,  mutually  respect 
and  acknowledge  duties ;  and  besides  this  justice,  there 
ween  husband  and  wife  a  friendship  expressed  in  a 
»n  social  life.  But  the  family  being  included  in  the 
the  justice  of  the  family  has  become  a  part  of  the 
of  the  State :  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  members  of 
nily  towards  one  another  are  guaranteed  and  enforced 
law  of  the  State.  Just  because  the  family  is  a  natural 
tion,  with  its  own  justice,  which  the  State  has  incorpor- 
»t  to  destroy  but  to  confirm  and  guarantee,  making  that 
tion  part  of  itself,  and  that  justice  part  of  its  own, — just 
b  reason  is  the  integrity  of  the  family  preserved  by  Aris- 
om  the  destruction  with  which  it  was  menaced  by  Plato, 
le,  indeed,  could  regard  the  various  family  relations  as 
Dsms  of  the  different  kinds  of  States.  The  relation  of 
d  and  wife  suggests  to  him  an  aristocracy ;  the  husband 
y  virtue  of  his  merit,  and  assigns  to  the  wife  her  due 
is  the  rulers  in  an  aristocracy  rule  by  the  same  title,  and 
ether  towards  their  subjects  on  the  same  principla  The 
I  of  father  and  child  suggests  a  monarchy :  that  of  brother 
other  a  timocracy,  as  it  is  termed  in  the  Ethics,  or,  as  it 
be  called  in  the  Polities,  a  "  poUty  ". 

Ethics  and  Politics 

It  now  remains  to  discuss  the  ethical  conceptions  which  DiTiaion  of 
and  which  dominate,  the  PoUties.  The  Ethics  and  the  '^*'°*^ 
form  a  single  treatise  in  Aristotle's  conception,  and  the 
of  that  treatise  is  political  science.  We  must  therefore 
land,  first,  what  is  the  relation  of  political  science  to 
in  general;  secondly,  and  particularly,  how  it  stands 
to  ethics.    The  first  book  of  the  Ethics  begins  with  a 
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great  number  of  Greek  constdtutions.  The  PolitiGs  itself  is  full 
:  references  to  Greek  history ;  and  three  of  the  books,  at  any  rate, 
hich  deal  with  ordinary  constitutions,  have,  along  with  their 
ractical  therapeutics,  much  that  is  of  the  nature  of  scientific 
lalysis  and  classification.  And,  indeed,  Aristotle  refuses  to 
^knowledge  any  strict  separation  of  theoretic  from  practical 
ience.^  He  says,  indeed,  that  practical  science  aims  not  at 
lowledge,  but  at  action ;  but  this  is  an  emphasis  of  his  real 
)int  by  means  of  a  paradox.  And  his  real  point  is,  that 
ractical  science,  through  knowledge,  influences  practice,  while 
leoretical  science  stops  at  knowledge.  But  both  seek  knowledge 
253  b  16-18).  Knowledge  is  the  prior  end  even  of  practical 
ience:  that  action  flows  from  the  knowledge  acquired  is  a 
*eat  thing — so  great,  that  he  sometimes  makes  it  everything — 
it  yet  it  is  in  a  sense  secondary.  Hence  in  the  Politics  he  con- 
asts  the  philosophic  treatment  of  a  practical  science,  aiming 
imarily  at  knowledge,  with  the  merely  utilitarian  (1279  b  13) : 
e  latter  treatment  hardly  beseems  the  magnanimous  and 
)eral  soul  (1338  b  2). 

To  understand  the  full  scope  of  political  science,  we  must; 
)w  turn  to  the  vertical  division,  that  is  to  say,  to  Aristotle's 
ossification  of  sciences  in  a  hierarchy,  one  subordinate  toPoUUcai 
lother,  and  all  to  a  common  end.    Science  differs  from  science  mMt^aci 

the  dignity  of  the  end  it  serves :  political  science  is  the 
eatest  and  most  dignified  of  all  practical  sciences,  because  its 
id  is  the  ultimate  end  to  which  all  others  are  subservient,  the 
:d  of  man's  Ufe.  For  in  man's  action,  as  we  saw  implied  in 
ristotle's  teleological  conception  of  the  world,  there  is  always  an 
d  pursued :  each  action  has  its  purpose  (like  each  growth  of 
Btture),  and  each  purpose  is  subordinate  to  the  one  final  and 
timate  aim  of  all  action,  which  is  happiness.  To  act  for  this 
d,  to  act  teleologically,  is  to  act  rationally :  to  act  rationally,  as 
)  shckll  see,  is  to  act  morally.  This  end  behind  all  ends  thus 
sbkes  morality  possible.  And  as  all  other  ends  are  subservient 
this  end,  so  are  all  other  sciences  to  its  science.  Political 
ience  is  a  master-science,  ''architectonic"  in  its  character, 
)m  which  all  other  practical  sciences  take  their  cue.  Are  we 
en  to  conclude  that  ethics,  which  also  discusses  the  Good,  is 

'  Of,  Introduotioii,  p.  6. 
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politics  is  normal;  and  in  this  respect  again  the  course  of 
modern  poUtical  science  has  generally  been  contrary  to  Aristotle. 
Machiavelli,  as  he  is  the  parent  of  the  modern  view  of  political 
science  as  a  scientific  induction  from  history,  is  still  more  emin- 
ently the  author  of  the  divorce  of  politics  and  ethics.  ''It  is 
frequently  necessary  for  the  upholding  of  the  State  to  go  to 
work  against  faith,  against  charity,  against  humanity,  against 
reUgion."  That  is  to  say,  the  divorce  appears  in  the  shape  of  a 
liberation  of  the  State  from  any  ethical  control,  and  this  divorce 
appears  to  be  confirmed  to-day  by  German,  if  not  by  EngUsh, 
political  thought.  It  appears  again,  in  regard  to  the  individual, 
in  the  distinction  virhich  we  make  between  private  and  public 
obligations,  between  obedience  to  the  dictates  of  conscience,  and 
obedience  to  the  conmiands  of  the  State  expressed  in  law.  But 
it  must  always  be  remembered  that  such  a  distinction  is  foreign 
to  Aristotle.  It  is  not  implied  in  the  separation  of  a  treatise  on 
the  Ethics  from  the  treatise  on  Polities :  the  same  word  justice 
serves  Aristotle,  as  it  served  Plato,  for  goodness  and  law-abiding- 
ness,  for  the  virtue  of  man  and  the  virtue  of  citizen. 

We  are  now  ready  to  discuss  the  exact  way  in  which  political  stages  of 
science,  as  a  practical  science  with  an  ethical  purpose,  works  "^^'^  *^^ 
towards  the  realisation  of  the  end  of  human  life.  There  are  three 
stages  in  morality — natural  disposition,  habitual  temperament, 
and  rational  action,  according  as  natural  instinct,  or  an  external 
and  habituating  force,  or  the  internal  conviction  of  reason,  dic- 
tates and  controls  our  behaviour.  We  are  bom  good,  or  we 
have  goodness  thrust  upon  us,  or  we  achieve  goodness.  But 
generally  we  are  in  the  second  stage,  of  an  habitual  tempera- 
ment determined  by  the  pressure  of  external  forces,  such  as  the 
opinion  of  our  family  or  country,  which  may  indeed  have  be- 
come so  inveterate,  owing  to  repeated  action  in  obedience  to 
their  dictates,  as  to  be  of  the  nature  of  internal  forces.  But 
even  if  they  be  internal,  they  are  not  assimilated.  We  have 
absorbed  them  because  we  must,  not  because  we  willed  to  do  so 

when  it  is  not  pursoing  the  Ultimate  GkxxL  Even  in  its  hisher  sense,  as  the 
science  of  the  Ultimate  Gk>od,  poUtdcal  science  may  be  said  to  have  two  aspects ; 
and  while  at  the  beginniiig  of  the  EMes  it  regards  the  Qood  as  social,  and 
looks  to  the  wel&re  of  the  State  (in  whose  welure  the  individual  will  share), 
at  the  end  of  the  BtMBS  it  seems  rather  to  regard  the  Qood  as  individual, 
and  the  State  as  a  meaiui  to  Its  realisation  in  the  individual. 

1A 
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the  first  to  conceive,  that  life  was  identical  throughout  organic 
Nature.  But  life  has  its  different  kinds.^  There  is  the  life  of 
nutrition  and  of  growth,  with  which  the  reproduction  of  the 
species  is  connected;  and  this,  and  this  alone,  is  the  Ufe  in 
which  plants  share.  There  is  the  Ufe  of  sensation,  involving 
the  power  of  having  images  presented  and  consequently  of  feel- 
ing desire ;  and  this,  as  well  as  the  life  of  nutrition,  is  the  life 
of  animals.  Lastly,  there  is  the  life  of  reasoning,  pecuhar  to 
man,  but  combined  in  man  with  the  preceding  stages  of  nutri- 
tion and  sensation,  each  higher  stage  always  presupposing  and 
containing  the  lower.  But  the  lower  life,  when  united  with  the 
higher,  to  some  extent  alters  its  character  under  the  influence 
of  the  higher.  Sensation  in  man  is  modified  by  the  presence 
of  reason;  and  the  desire  which  springs  from  sensation  is 
equally  modified  by  the  same  influence.  And  thus,  while  the 
function  of  man  is  broadly  and  generally  a  life  in  which  his 
complex  powers  of  nutrition,  sensation,  and  reason  all  come 
into  play,  it  is  specifically  and  properly  a  life  of  reason — not 
indeed  pure  reason  (that  is  for  higher  beings  than  man),  but 
reason  permeating  and  controlling  the  physical  elements  to 
which  it  is  tied.  This  is  the  function  of  man :  this  is  happi- 
ness. Herein  is  vjrt^t^  ;  ^^^  virt.nfl  r^najafn,  an  Pla^fn  huA  an.iVI^ 
ip    ty^^   Pr^P^r   <^'«^^<^^g^   ^^   fnnr>f.mn  ;    tt.ni1    fViprofnrn  fVift  virf.nft 

of  man  lies  in  a  life  duly  lived  in  accordannpi  with  .rpason. 
And  so  we  come  to  a  closer  understanding  of  the  work  of 
the  State  in  encouraging  virtue.  In  individual  men  the  reason 
which  should  control  their  being  is  involved  in  other  elements 
of  appetite  and  passion.  These  elements  are  not,  indeed, 
entirely  dissevered  from  or  antagonistic  to  reason:  reason 
modifies  that  with  which  it  is  combined,  and  the  appetite  of 
man  is  not  the  utter  appetite  of  the  beast.  It  partakes  in 
reason:  it  hearkens  to  reason  as  a  son  to  a  father.^  None 
the  less,  in  any  human  soul  reason  is  always  adulterated :  it 
is  always  mixed  with  passion.  But  the  State  in  its  ideal  form 
is  the  vehicle  of  pure  reason :  the  law  of  the  State  is  reason 
without  passion.  Oat  of  its  purity  the  State  is  strong :  in  his 
complexity  the  individual  is  weak. 

As  the  science  of  the  Ultimate  Q00A9  political  science  would 

^D$Amma,  iL,  0.  8.       *Eihie$,  1108  b  80^. 
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It  has  been  suggested  above  that  in  modem  times  ethics  Connectioi 
and  politics  have  been  divorced,  and  that  the  sphere  of  ethics  Sulj^^  "* 
has  been  conceived  as  the  separate  sphere  of  the  individual. 
None  the  less,  we  still  conceive  of  the  State  as  inculcating  moral 
laws,  and  as  entering  to  that  extent  upon  the  sphere  of  ethics. 
**  We  differ  from  Aristotle  not  in  our  view  of  what  is  funda- 
mentally important  to  the  community,  but  in  the  line  we  draw 
between  things  which  the  State  can  touch  with  advantage,  and 
things  which  it  should  leave  alone.*'  ^  The  essential  mission  of 
the  State  is  still  ethical :  whatever  else  it  may  do,  it  is  pre- 
eminently and  particularly  a  moral  force.  It  is  the  expression 
of  our  will,  as  the  doctors  of  the  school  of  contract  taught; 
but  it  is  further  the  expression  of  our  moral  will,  as  only  one  of 
those  doctors,  Bousseau,  was  wise  enough  to  teach.  That  the 
State  is  thus  concerned  not  merely  with  the  life,  but  also  with 
the  good  life,  of  its  subjects,  is  already  writ  large  in  the  statute 
book,  and  would  be  written  larger  still,  if  reformers  had  their 
way.  It  can  only  be  anticipated  that  the  sphere  of  the  State's 
action  will  be  widened.  The  old  theory  which  confined  the 
action  of  the  State  to  the  protection  of  life  and  property  was 
due  to  a  revulsion  of  feeling  directed,  not  against  the  State 
itself,  but  against  monarchical  authority.  Whig  and  Liberal 
theorists,  from  Locke  downwards,  sought  to  save  liberty,  not 
only  by  trying  to  liberalise  the  government,  but  also  by  trying 
to  emancipate  the  individual.  In  our  days  the  government  is 
liberalised,  or  at  any  rate  popularised ;  and  as  a  result  there  is 
no  distrust,  but  rather  a  demand  for  its  action.  The  emanci- 
pation of  the  individual  seems  an  almost  forgotten  creed  ;  and 
our  modem  danger  is  rather  the  opposite  excess  of  collectivism. 
It  seems  to  be  expected  of  the  State  that  it  shall  clothe  and  feed, 
as  well  as  teach  its  citizens,  and  that  it  shall  not  only  punish 
drunkenness,  but  also  create  temperance.  We  seem  to  be  re- 
turning to  the  old  Qreek  conception  of  the  State  as  a  positive 
maker  of  goodness ;  and  in  our  collectivism,  as  elsewhere,  we 
appear  to  be  harking  "  back  to  Aristotle  ". 

If  the  State  is,  and  seems  likely  to  be  still  more  largely,  a 
moral  force,  political  science  must  always  be  closeljLConnected 
with  ethics.    It  is  a  science,  which  lacking  a  terminology  of  its 

^NettlMhip,  Ledunt,  p.  144. 
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the  educative  inflnenoe  of  a  political  authority,  and  in  its  aetion 
in  the  proper  field  of  its  exercise.  In  a  word,  the  Ethics  are 
static  in  comparison  with  the  Politios,  the  Politics  dynamic  in 
comparison  with  the  Ethics ;  but  both  are  fundamentally  ethical 
treatises,  concerned  with  the  theory  of  the  moral  life  of  man, 
ri  w€p\  rk  avOpanreia  <l>L\oa'o<f>la, 

In  this  account  of  their  relations,  however,  we  are  rB,ther  suiics  sta 
sketching  the  ideal  which  may  have  hovered  before  Aristotle,  f^amic 
than  the  actual  result  which  he  has  achieved.  It  is  tempting 
to  call  the  Politics  the  dynamics  of  morality,  and  to  find  in  its 
teaching  the  complement  of  the  statical  treatment  of  the  Ethics ; 
but  it  is  by  no  means  entirely  true.  We  do  indeed  find  in  the 
Ethics  something  of  a  progress  towards  a  work  on  dynamics. 
Virtue,  we  soon  find,  is  not  achieved  without  a  training  in 
habits :  to  preach  the  truth  of  ethics  is  a  thing  of  little  avail, 
save  for  a  fine  character  which  Nature  has  endowed  with  a  love 
for  the  **  beauty  of  holiness  ".  Ail  must  be  trained  in  their 
youth :  the  majority  must  be  coerced  into  goodness  throughout 
life ;  fear  is  their  motive,  and  punishment  their  spur.  It  is  the 
training  of  the  young  that  occupies  Aristotle  most  at  the  end 
of  the  tenth  book ;  and  for  its  perfection  he  desires  the  State. 
Education  is  best  when  it  proceeds  from  the  State,  both  because 
it  proceeds  from  rulers  chosen  for  their  goodness,  and  because  it 
is  nothing  empirical,  but  the  expression  by!  a  legislator,  who  has 
grasped  the  end  of  life,  of  the  means  which  conduce  to  that  end. 
The  problem,  which  the  last  pages  of  the  Ethics  raise,  is  how 
to  produce  such  a  legislator.  In  words  which  recall  his  master 
Plato,  Aristotle  complains  that  the  practical  politician  is  an  em- 
piric, who  cannot  train  another  in  bis  knowledge ;  and  that  the 
poUtical  theorist,  like  Isocrates,  is  not  only  unacquainted  with 
practical  politics,  but  also  ignorant  of  what  political  science  is, 
or  with  what  it  deals.  The  want  of  any  proper  treatment  of 
"legislation"  (in  the  sense  of  determination  of  the  training 
which  makes  for  a  moral  life),  makes  it  incumbent  upon  Aris- 
totle to  attempt  an  inquiry,  which  shall  complete  the  ''philo- 
sophy  of  men  ".  The  statics  have  thus  brought  us  to  the  door 
of  dynamics.  But  the  dynamics  are  by  no  means  what  we 
should  expect 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  no  neat  suture  of  pohtics  and 
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^ctuties  and  ethics.  We  close  the  Ethics  with  the  feeling,  that  a  State  i 
iflcrepancies  uQ^^gi^ry  for  the  education  and  habituation  of  the  individual 
we  open  the  Politios  to  find  that  the  individual  is  a  part  of  thi 
State,  for  which  he  was  meant,  in  which  alone  he  comes  b; 
himself,  to  which  he  is  "  posterior  ".  It  follows  naturally  upoi 
this  difference  of  tone,  that  while  we  leave  the  Ethios  with  th 
feeling  that  in  the  speculative  life  of  each  man  lies  the  height  am 
depth  and  breadth  of  his  being,  we  begin  the  PoUHcs  with  th 
sense,  that,  the  individual  being  essentially  a  citizen,  his  essentia 
life  is  that  of  civic  action.  This  difference  of  spirit  suggests  o 
itself  that  the  two  courses  of  lectures  were  distinct  in  composi 
tion  as  well  as  in  delivery.  In  a  consecutive  course  there  woul( 
have  been  some  adjustment :  it  was  natural  not  to  trouble  t< 
tie  the  ends  of  thought  together,  when  the  two  "inquiries' 
were  separate.  But  the  same  difference  of  tone  is  apparent,  no 
only  in  this  want  of  adjustment  of  the  beginning  of  the  Politic 
to  the  end  of  the  Ethics,  but  also  in  the  body  of  either  work 
On  the  one  hand,  there  are  some  questions  which  are  treatec 
in  the  Ethics  in  a  different  way  from  that  in  which  the  Bam< 
questions  are  treated  in  the  Politics,  Particularly  is  the  schem 
of  constitutions  expounded  in  the  Ethics  different  from  thi 
classification  in  the  Politics.  The  perverted  forms  are  mon 
unreservedly  condemned  in  the  Ethics :  a  constitution  called  i 
**  timocracy,"  which  is  regarded  as  based  upon  a  property  quali 
fication,  and  as  a  near  neighbour  to  democracy,  apparently  take 
the  place  of  the  later  "  polity  '* ;  and  the  cycle  of  constitutiona 
change  suggested  in  the  Ethics  is  distinct  from  any  suggested  ii 
the  Politics.  Even  the  vital  teaching  of  the  Politics,  that  the  Stat< 
is  a  natural  growth,  seems  contradicted  by  the  language  of  th( 
Ethics,  which  assigns  to  political  societies  an  origin  in  compact 
or  more  strictly,  regards  them  as  "  appearing  to  be  by  contract " 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  some  questions  treated  in  th( 
Politics,  which,  judging  by  the  Ethics,  we  should  not  expect  t( 
find  treated  there,  or  which,  at  any  rate,  we  should  expect  tc 
find  treated  differently.  The  marked  attention  paid  in  th( 
Politics  to  perverted  and  non-moral  forms  of  the  State  is  no 
what  we  should  expect,  if  the  State  is  to  be  viewed  as  a  mora 
institution ;  and  it  is  perhaps  still  more  striking,  that  some  of  th 
forms,  which  a  perversion  like  democracy  may  assume,  should 
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)e  selected  for  praise.  Bat»  as  we  have  already  noticed,  Politi- 
cal Science  comes  to  mean  something  else  in  the  Politios  than 
t  does  at  the  beginning  of  the  Ethics :  it  becomes  a  technical 
)ractical  science,  dealing  with  what  is  given  and  with  all  that 
8  given  (normal  or  abnormal) ;  it  loses  its  character  of  an  ideal 
noral  science,  concerned  with  the  nature  and  production  of  the 
lighest  type  of  character.  Yet  whatever  the  differences  between 
^he  two,  the  Ethios  are  indispensable  to  the  full  understanding 
3f  the  Politics.  However  much  the  argument  may  assume  in 
ts  course  a  practical  aspect,  it  still  remains  the  fundamental 
characteristic  of  the  Politics,  that  its  author  treats  his  subject 
leally,  from  a  moral  point  of  view,  in  terms  of  ethics.  If  later 
enerations  were  to  approach  that  subject  through  Boman  Law, 
e  approached  it  as  decidedly  through  the  moral  philosophy  of 
rreece;  and  our  approach  to  the  study  of  Aristotle's  Politics 
aust  similarly  be  made  through  the  avenue  of  Aristotle's  Ethics. 

FoBM  AND  Text  op  the  Politics 

§  6.  To  a  modem  reader,  one  of  the  striking  things  about 
le  Politios  is  perhaps  its  form.  Equally  with  the  Platonic 
ialogue  the  Aristotelian  monologue  represents  thought  at 
rork,  and  not  the  finished  product  of  thought.  The  author 
as  not  thought  out  his  chapters  and  his  sections:  he  has 
ot  determined  exactly  what  he  is  going  to  say  in  each :  still  AriatoUe'a 
388  has  he  made  sure,  that  the  view  enunciated  in  one  pass-"^ 
ge  is  consistent  with  the  view  suggested  in  another.  He  is 
working  his  way  to  conclusions  in  the  treatise  itself.  The 
ibour  which  should  precede  composition  seems  to  be  done  in 
he  very  article  of  composition.  A  subject  is  dropped,  because 
omething  said  in  the  course  of  its  discussion  suggests  a  digres- 
ion,  and  that  another  digression ;  and  then  it  is  resumed  (if  it 
}  resumed  at  all)  from  some  other  point  of  view,  without  any 
ttempt  to  link  the  second  discussion  to  the  first.  Each  view 
akon  in  its  contexts,  may  seem  convincing ;  but  to  attempt  to 
cM)rdiDate  two  views  on  the  same  subject,  enunciated  in  two 
ifferent  contexts,  may  involve  violence  to  the  one  or  the  other, 
md  then  there  are  times  when  no  view  seems  to  be  reached. 
Possible  or  probable  solutions  are  suggested  to  some  question ; 
»ut  each,  it  is  found,  has  its  difficultyi  and  none  may  be  finally 
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*the  opinions  of  some  thinkers,  entire  rejection.  To  examine 
opinion  is  to  see  difficulties  or  inconsistencies,  statements  that 
err  by  excess  or  defect,  or  statements  that  contradict  one 
another.  This  is  the  stage  of  dwopia,  in  which  thought  is 
involved  in  an  apparent  oul  de  sao,  from  which  some  escape  must 
'^be  found.  And  here  the  second,  or  a  priori,  element  of  dis- 
-cussion  enters.  For  Aristotle  applies  to  opinion  metaphysical 
principles  of  his  own,  principles  elsewhere  established,  to  elicit 
the  deeper  meaning  of  opinion,  or  to  correct  its  errors.  Seldom, 
if  ever,  is  opinion  rejected  in  the  sphere  of  practical  scienca 
rit  is  developed  by  criticism :  its  excesses  or  defects  are  qualified : 
its  inconsistencies  are  reconciled  by  some  proof,  that  either  of 
the  two  contradictories  represents  one  aspect  of  truth.  The 
presence  of  these  two  elements — received  opinion  and  meta- 
physical principle — has  various  results.  It  makes  Aristotle's 
cncthod  of  science  neither  inductive  nor  deductive,  but  ''a 
continual  and  living  play  between  both  ".  It  makes  his  style 
assume  almost  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  in  which  popular  opinion 
states  its  case,  or  previous  thinkers  urge  their  views,  on  the  one 
aide,  and  on  the  other  Aristotle  the  metaphysician  answers. 
There  is  a  constant  dialectic  for  the  eliciting  of  truth.  This  is 
tio  eristic — ^no  chopping  of  logic  for  the  sake  of  confutation; 
on  the  contrary,  Aristotle  seeks  to  absorb  what  he  can  from 
previous  opinion,  and,  even  if  he  rejects  it,  to  appreciate  its 
better  side  by  showing  that  its  error  is  half  a  truth.  It  is  an 
honest  facing  and  weighing  of  all  possibilities  for  truth's  sake. 
Sut  dialectic  such  as  this,  dialectic  which  almost  leads  to 
dialogue,  reminds  us  naturally  of  Plato;  and  the  suggestion 
comes  readily,  that  enough  of  the  spirit  of  Platonic  dialogue 
liad  been  imbibed,  during  those  years  of  study  under  the  master, 
to  inspire,  not  only  the  exoteric  discourses  of  Aristotle,  but 
also  his  lectures  in  the  inner  school.  Nor  is  the  dialectic 
reminiscent  only  of  Plato ;  it  suggests  the  very  process  of  the 
human  mind  in  its  normal  working.  Do  we  not  all  bring  to 
the  facts  we  are  considering  certain  general  conceptions,  to 
which  our  experience  and  temper  have  brought  us,  and  which 
we  always  tend  to  use  as  clues  to  the  truth  ?  These  concep- 
tions are  our  prinoiples  (apxeU) :  conformity  to  them  means  for 
US  the  mental  satisfaction  which  we  call  truth.    Nor  is  the 
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of  its  character,  just  as  life  is  elsewhere  considered  in  its 
divisions — nutritive,  sensitive,  rational — in  order  to  attain  an 
understanding  of  the  principle  of  life  in  general.  In  other 
passages  in  the  Politics,  analysis  is  used  to  distinguish  the 
.several  attributes  of  a  subject,  with  the  aim  of  eliminating  its 
essential  attribute,  and  thereby  attaining  a  proper  definition. 
Such  an  essential  attribute  is  one  which  is  true  in  every 
instance  of  a  subject,  and  true  of  nothing  but  that  subject. 
Hence  in  the  third  book,  in  discussing  the  essential  attribute  of 
the  State,  he  dismisses  successively  the  various  attributes  which 
his  analysis  gives — necessary  aid  to  Ufe,  alliance,  conmiercial 
union  (c.  ix.) ;  habitation  in  a  common  city,  intermarriage  (c.  iii.) 
— because  all  these  are  attributes  of  other  things  than  the  State. 
They  are  not  true  of  the  State  specifically ;  and  they  are  not 
essential  attributes  of  the  State.  But  the  sixth  and  final 
attribute,  a  common  interest  in  a  good  life,  does  characterise  a 
'State  specifically :  it  is  the  essential  attribute  of  the  State ;  nor 
can  a  State  be  otherwise  defined,  than  as  an  association,  whose 
members  are  united  by  a  common  interest  in  a  good  life. 

Dialectical,  aporetic,  analytics-such  are  the  characteristics 
of  Aristotle's  method.  And  now  it  follows,  in  the  light  which 
these  considerations  furnish,  to  inquire  into  the  text  of  the 
Politics,  and  the  proper  order  of  the  eight  books  of  which  it  is 
'composed.^  A  treatise  in  which  terms  are  carefully  analysed, 
and  in  which  difficulties  are  raised  and  considered,  but  not 
necessarily  solved,  suggests  of  itself  the  lecturer  rather  than  the 
author.  And  such  a  suggestion  receives  confirmation  from  what 
we  know,  or  can  readily  guess,  of  the  philosophic  schools,  which 
arose  at  Athens  in  the  fourth  century.  They  depended  simply 
*on  oral  teaching,  transmitted  orally.  A  master  relied  on  the  PoHHet 
living  word,  and  sought  to  quicken  men's  minds  rather  than  to  ^®*'*™^"®^ 
leave  written  monumenta  A  pupil,  who  had  heard  and  imbibed 
the  teaching  of  his  master,  arose  in  his  own  day,  to  propound 
the  same  doctrine  with  more  or  less  modification,  as  his  greater 
^or  less  originality  suggested.  Where  the  master  had  been  an 
Aristotle,  the  divergence  of  his  pupils  would  be  but  slight. 
This  oral  tradition,  transmitted  inside  the  school,  would  have 
one  fixed  and  central  pointy  which  would  preserve  continuity 

^  For  the  hiaUny  of  the  text  I  follow  Shate,  History  of  the  Aristotelian 
WrUingt. 
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books  of  the  Politics  which  deal  with  the  ideal  State,  forming  as 
they  do  a  decided  exception  to  the  rest  in  point  of  style,  were 
pabhshed  by  Aristotle  himself.  A  Grerman  critic  speaks  of  the 
''masterly  style"  of  the  former;^  and  Shute  points  to  the  set 
avoidance  of  hiatas  in  the  latter.  No  one  would  speak  of  the 
miasterly  style  of  treatises  Uke  the  other  six  books  of  the  Politios, 
or  notice  in  them  any  particular  avoidance  of  defects  of  style. 
But,  apart  from  any  judgment  on  this  ground,  we  can  use  two 
other  and  perhaps  more  cogent  reasons  for  regarding  the  Aris- 
totelian works  which  we  possess  as  no  set  compositions.  The 
first  is  the  high  opinion  entertained  by  antiquity  of  Aristotle  as 
a  writer,  if  that  opinion  may  be  taken  to  be  represented  by 
Cicero,  who  again  and  again  praises  the  ''eloquence,*'  the 
"  golden  flow,"  of  his  style.  The  second^  lies  in  the  ie^ct  that 
Aristotle  was  at  any  rate  versed  in  the  theory  of  style.  He  had  Pabiioation 
lived  in  an  Athens  where  style  was  cultivated — where  Isocrates  *^ 
taught  and  practised  eloquence,  and  Plato  chiselled  his  sen- 
tences to  perfection;  and  he  had  put  contemporary  prsu^tice 
into  theory  in  the  Bhetoric.  But  the  theory  of  the  Bhetorio  is 
not  followed — it  is  consistently  violated — by  the  practice  of  the 
Ethics  and  Politics.  It  would  seem  to  follow,  therefore,  that  we 
must  regard  the  Aristotelian  treatises  as  sets  of  notes — notes 
made  by  Aristotle  himself  for  use  in  his  lectures.  As  such, 
they  were  meant  for  an  audience,  which  could  be  assumed,  as 
it  is  constantly  in  so  many  words  assumed  by  Aristotle,  to 
know  previously  something  of  the  main  Aristotehan  doctrines. 
The  hearer  of  the  opening  lectures  on  ethics  is  required  to  know 
something  of  Aristotle's  metaphysics,  in  order  to  understand  his 
teleological  point  of  view ;  of  his  logic,  in  order  to  appreciate  his 
criticism  of  the  "  Idea  of  the  Good  " ;  and  of  his  psychology,  in 
order  to  follow  his  theory  of  man's  highest  Good.  The  same 
is  true  of  the  PoUHos :  the  poUtical  lectures  imply  a  previous 
knowledge  of  the  Aristotelian  system,  in  the  light  of  which 
they  acquire  a  deeper  meaning ;  while  in  every  way  they  would 
naturally  be  vivified  by  a  fuller,  richer,  and  more  explicit  treat- 
ment in  class. 

^The  Aristotelian  aathorship  of   the  A^muW  voXtrc/a  is,  however^ 
dubious. 

*  Uied  Vy  Onoken,  Stootilttftfv. 
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into  books.  They  might  be  divided  according  to  the  terms  in 
which  they  were  delivered,  or  according  to  the  main  subjects 
they  treated,  but  not  according  to  books.  The  division  into 
books  would  be  made  by  editors,  after  the  lecture-notes  had 
been  pubhshed  in  the  form  of  a  book,  a  form  which  would 
naturally  suggest  such  a  scheme  of  division.  But  if  the  later 
editors  charged  themselves  with  this  function,  may  they  not 
have  ventured  on  more  ?  May  they  not  have  altered  the  text 
itself?  It  is  true  that  the  Sullan  editors  had  before  them,  if 
not  Aristotle's  autograph,  at  any  rate  the  copy  belonging  to 
Theophrastus,  his  inmiediate  successor,  which,  after  having  lain 
in  oblivion  for  some  time,  had  been  lately  recovered.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  would  also  have  the  modified  version  of  the 
Peripatetic  school  at  Athens.  It  seems  possible  that  if  there 
were  any  lacunsd  or  obscurities  in  the  former  text,  they  may 
have  been  supplied,  or  elucidated,  from  the  text  of  the  Peri- 
patetic version.  It  may  be  doubted  if  the  respect  of  modem 
textual  criticism  for  ipsissima  verba  would  then  be  felt.  At  any 
rate  the  references  in  our  present  text,  which  allude  to  a  past 
or  promise  a  future  treatment  of  some  subject,  would  certainly 
appear  to  have  been  added  by  later  editors.  In  the  hght  of  these 
considerations,  the  problem  of  the  proper  order  of  the  books 
becomes  easy.  In.,  discussing  that  problem,  we  must  first  ask, 
what  was  the  order  left  by  Aristotle,  and  secondly,  what  was 
the  order  adopted  by  the  editors.  Now  if  the  Politics  formed  a 
single  body  of  lectures,  it  might  be  expected  that  there  would 
be  a  single  natural  order  left  by  Aristotle  himseU.  But  the 
Polities  does  not  seem  to  form  such  a  single  body.  There  are 
three  sets  of  lectures,  on  distinct  subjects,  in  distinct  styles.  It 
is  important,  not  only  as  regards  the  order  of  the  books,  but  also 
for  the  general  understanding  of  the  Politics,  to  realise  this 
division.  There  is,  first,  a  set  of  lectures,  general  and  intro- 
ductory, which  lays  down  the  principles  of  political  science  and 
of  ''economy"  as  one  of  its  branches  (books  i.  and  iii.),  and 
criticises  the  suggestions  of  Aristotle's  predecessors  and  the 
construction  of  the  most  generally  admired  of  existing  States 
(book  ii.).  There  is,  secondly,  a  set  of  lectures  practical  and 
detailed  (books  iv.-vi  in  the  old  order),  discussing  and  classify- 
ing the  actual  oonstitutionB  of  contemporary  Greece ;  showing 
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order  (whether  a  farther  rearrangement  of  the  traditional  order 
should  be  made  in  the  three  books  which  would  now  form  the 
end,  so  that  the  old  fourth  should  become  the  sixth,  the  old  sixth 
the  seventh,  and  the  old  fifth  the  eighth  book)  is  perhaps  too 
slight,  and  too  dubious,  to  be  discussed  here.  It  is  on  the 
strength  of  the  references  that  the  change  has  been  made ;  but 
they  cut  both  ways.  Hildenbrand  argues  that  internal  logic 
postulates  the  old  order;  and  Newman  preserves  that  order, 
while  suggesting  that  the  fourth  and  sixth  books  (of  the  tradi- 
tional order — the  sixth  and  eighth  of  the  new)  formed  one 
treatise,  into  which  the  other  book  was  intercalated* 

But  it  cannot  be  said  that  even  with  this  re-arrangement 
the  Politics  forms  a  complete  and  logically  ordered  treatise.  It 
is  obvious  that  the  books  on  the  ideal  State  are  by  no  means 
finished.  Something  is  said  of  its  foundation :  something,  but 
not  all  that  was  intended,  of  its  education ;  but  there  is  little  OTPoiUietxm 
nothing  said  of  its  constitution  or  of  its  laws.  It  may  be,  as  has 
been  suggested,  that  Aristotle,  sober  and  practical  by  nature,  soon 
tired  of  constructing  an  imaginary  Utopia ;  or  the  composition 
may  have  been  interrupted  by  other  causes.  In  any  case  there 
is  a  lacuna.  There  is  again  a  lacuna  at  the  end  of  the  set  of 
lectures  on  practical  politics — at  the  end  of  the  last  book  of  the 
Politics,  in  the  revised  order.  One  would  have  expected  the 
discussion  of  the  executive  to  be  followed  by  a  discussion  of 
the  judicature  and  the  deliberative :  the  very  words  with  which 
the  book  ends  show  that  it  is  interrupted,  and  not  finished. 
Besides  these  lacunsd  at  the  end  of  two  sets,  there  is  also  a  large 
omission  in  the  middle  of  one.  In  dealing  with  practical  politics, 
it  might  seem  that  not  only  the  constitution,  but  also  the  laws, 
would  naturally  have  been  discussed.  In  the  Laws  (the  work 
of  Plato  which  in  many  respects  corresponds  to  this  section 
of  the  Politics)  they  bulk  largely.  Aristotle  himself  had  the 
greatest  faith  in  laws:  law,  which  is  reason  itself,  is  to  him 
the  only  true  sovereign.  Indeed  he  practically  promises  to  dis- 
cuss legislation  at  the  beginning  of  the  three  books  on  practical 
politics :  it  is  part  of  political  science,  and  the  whole  of  political 
science  most  be  fully  discussed.  There  are  thus  three  decided 
gaps  in  the  Politios ;  and  the  plan  of  the  whole  work,  had  it 
ever  been  completed,  would  have  been  somewhat  as  follows. 
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arrangements  of  the  ideal  State,  and  nothing  at  all  of  its  laws. 
The  ideal  State  is  altogether  imperfect ;  and  some  account  of 
the  further  stages  of  education,  and  of  the  State's  legal  and 
constitutional  structure,  would  naturally  have  followed. 

Third  Set  op  Lectures 

Actual  States,  The  three  books  relating  to  these  deal  only 
with  their  constitutional  arrangements ;  and  it  has  been  sug- 
gested that  there  is  a  gap  of  as  many  more  books,  which  should 
have  discussed  their  laws. 

(a)  The  first  of  the  three  books  which  discuss  the  consti- 
tutional arrangements  of  actual  States  analyses  the  existing 
governments  of  Greece,  and  suggests  in  the  light  of  that 
analysis  what  is  the  best  average  constitution  under  actual 
conditions.  It  further  indicates,  in  a  brief  passage,  to  what 
sort  of  populace  each  of  the  existing  governments  is  suitable ; 
and  then  proceeds  to  prepare  the  way  for  discussing  the  method 
of  constructing  these  governments,  by  distinguishing  the  three 
powers  of  government,  executive,  judicature,  and  dehberative. 

(&)  The  second  of  these  three  books  continues  the  prepara- 
tion for  construction,  by  discussing  what  are  the  causes  which 
ruin  or  preserve  the  State  in  general,  and  existing  States  in 
particular.  It  is  obvious  that  before  one  proceeds  to  construc- 
tion (by  putting  the  three  powers  together  in  various  combina- 
tions), such  a  knowledge  of  preservative  and  destructive  forces 
is  necessary :  one  must  know,  for  instance,  before  constructing 
a  democracy,  that  to  combine  a  democratic  form  of  the  execu- 
tive power  with  a  democratic  form  of  the  deliberative  power 
ruins  a  State,  since  it  makes  it  too  extreme  to  survive. 

(o)  The  third  of  these  books,  naturally,  after  these  pre- 
parations, proceeds  to  the  construction  to  which  they  were 
preliminary.  It  does  not,  however,  construct  by  suggesting 
combinations  of  the  three  powers,  but  gives  broad  principles, 
both  for  oligarchy  and  democracy,  based  on  the  conclusions 
gained  in  the  preceding  book,  the  main  principle  being,  that  in 
forming  either  constitution,  men  should  be  careful  of  pushing 
its  characteristics  to  excess.  There  would  naturally  have  fol- 
lowed next  a  detailed  examination  of  laws  from  the  same  practi- 
cal and  mediatorial  point  of  view;  but  the  examination  was 
never  made. 
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that  the  State  is  not  made,  but  develops  naturally — that  men 

*  are  not  unsociable  beings  artificially  aggregated  in  a  State,  but 
associative  creatures  naturally  meant  for  political  life.  In  this 
conclusion  the  original  question  disappears,  nor  is  any  set  solu- 

3  tion  given  to  the  original  difficulty.^  The  whole  process  of  ar- 
gument affords  an  instance  of  the  truth,  that  Aristotle's  Politics 

"  represents,  not  the  finished  results  of  thought,  but  thought  itself 
at  work. 

This  half-accidental  sketch  of  the  origin  of  the  State  has  to 
be  co-ordinated  with  brief  suggestions  made  elsewhere,  in  other 

*  contexts,  and  from  other  points  of  view.    Any  interpretation 
must  therefore  be  a  little  tentative ;  but  it  may  be  laid  down  Natural  < 
that  Aristotle  is  convinced,  that  the  origin  of  the  State  is  not  of  human  n 
purpose  aforethought,  but  of  ''necessity,  or,  in  other  words, 
natwre,"  and  that  the  State  is  thus  natural  and  necessary,  be- 
cause man  is  not  sufficient  to  meet  his  wants  by  himself.     To 

f  attain  this  sufficiency,  to  satisfy  all  his  wants,  material  and 
moral,  an  inevitable  instinct  drives  man  to  take  unto  himself 
helpmates,  first  wife  and  servants,  then  fellow-villagers,  and 
last  of  all  fellow-citizens,  until  in  the  last  and  widest  circle  of 
associates  he  finds  sufficiency,  satisfies  his  wants,  and  reahses 
himself.  His  wants  have  been  his  salvation :  they  have  been 
the  sting  towards  progress.^  He  has  been  blessed  in  his  discon- 
tent :  he  is  finally  blessed  in  the  contentment  of  a  rounded  life 
in  a  civic  community.  Satisfaction  cannot  come  to  man  by 
himself,  and  in  a  solitary  hfe :  for  its  attainment  he  needs  and 
has  sought  the  company  of  ''parents  and  children  and  wife, 
and  indeed  of  friends  and  fellow-citizens  *\^  Perfect  happiness 
is  not  for  the  solitary;^  man  is  meant  for  the  State,  and  in- 
tended by  nature  for  social  life. 

What  is  it,  then,  that  man  wants  ?  Like  all  things,  he  has 
a  desire  towards  his  end ;  for  all  things  move  towards  their  final 

^  Filmer  laid  his  finser  on  this  inoondusiveness  {Patriarchal  ii.,  o.  3,  where 
he  is  trying  to  prove  uiat  the  State  is  a  great  patriarchal  family,  and  at- 
tempting, in  oonsequenoe,  to  refute  Aristotle).  '*  From  this  argument,**  he 
wrote,  '*  nothing  doth  follow  but  only  this,  that  conjugal  and  despotic  oom- 
munitiee  do  differ " — the  one  having  generation,  the  other  preservation,  for 
its  end. 

*  Exactly  in  the  same  way  want  (^pcia)  is  conceived  to  lead  men  inevit- 
ably to  form  an  association  (icotr«ria)  in  the  Republic. 

'  Ethics,  1007  b  9.        *  Ibid.,  1109  b  17. 
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other's  goodness.^  Bat  in  addition  to  the  satisfaction  which 
it  gives  to  man's  desire  for  life  and  his  craving  for  good  life, 
the  household  satisfies  his  longing  for  what  Aristotle  calls 
''  common  Ufe  ".     Man  has  a  simple  instinctive  liking  for  society 

'.  and  companionship,  quite  apart  from  their  serving  economic  or 

^  moral  ends.  His  faculty  of  speech,  it  would  seem,  is  not  only 
the  basis  of  justice ;  it  is  also  an  impulse  towards  good  fellow- 
ship and  sociability.  And  there  is  this  pleasure  of  ''common 
life  "in  the  household,  in  the  companionship  of  husband  and 
wife,  of  parent  and  child.     But  with  all  the  various  facets  which 

'  it  presents,  the  household  is  not  sufficient  for  man.  It  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  him,  Aristotle  confesses :  it  must  not  be  re- 
jected, as  it  was  by  Plato,  in  favour  of  the  larger  association  of 
the  State ;  it  must  be  retained — ^but  as  part  of  a  larger  whole. 
Neither  materially  nor  morally  can  it  altogether  satisfy  man's 
wants.  He  needs  a  greater  supply  of  the  things  of  this  world 
than  it  can  give ;  nor  is  the  moral  influence  of  the  household 

V  sufficient ;  there  is  needed  greater  impartiality,  and  greater  force, 
than  can  be  found  in  paternal  rule.  The  household  must  thus 
broaden  into  a  village,  for  the  greater  satisfaction  of  man*s 
wants  (chiefly,  one  feels,  of  his  material  wants) ;  but  for  their 
ultimate  satisfaction,  the  circle  must  widen  once  more  into  the 
final  association  of  the  State,  in  which  man  finds  his  moral 

^  needs,  as  well  as  his  material  wants,  completely  realised. 

•-  The  village  arose  by  a  natural  extension  of  the  household.  The  yuiag« 
Ik  was  an  association  of  several  households,  oftenest  formed  by 
the  natural  growth  of  a  single  one,  and  by  the  despatch  of 
several  colonies  (as  it  were)  from  the  parent  hearth.  The  rule 
of  the  parent  hearth  would  be  exercised  over  the  colonies :  the 
village  was  a  little  monarchy,  and  when  the  city  arose  by  a 

^  federation  (avvoucto'^^)  of*  different  villages,  its  government  was 
monarchical,  by  a  natural  imitation  of  that  of  the  viUages.  As 
a  wider  association,  the  village  was  naturally  able  to  supply  new 
needs — not  merely  those  of  insistent  daily  recurrence,  but  also 

^  those  of  a  more  occasional  character,  like  festivals  or  sacrifices. 
As  it  satisfies  material  needs  more  fully,  so  it  also  affords  a 
wider  society ;  while  the  authority  of  the  parent  hearth  will  be 
exercised  with  greater  impartiality,  and  backed  by  a  greater 

▼iii.,  18,  §  7  (1162  a  25-27). 
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One  might  put  Aristotle's  teaching  in  a  single  phrase:  in  The  state  a 
the  State  man  has  gained  his  full  self.  It  is  easy  to  think  of  ^'^^  ^^ 
self  as  a  solitary  something  inside  four  walls,  with  all  its  in- 
terests, thoughts  and  aims  equally  isolated.  But  it  is  essenti- 
ally false.  ( A  man's  self  is  the  complex  of  his  interests.  He 
makes  a  part  of  himself  anything  with  which  he  ''  identifies 
himself  ".  A  political  club,  a  literary  society,  or  a  cricket  eleven 
may  be  essential  parts  of  a  man's  self.  To  cultivate  as  many 
interests  as  possible,  to  present  as  many  facets  to  life  as  pos- 
sible, is  to  attain  the  fullest  possible  self.  Now  a  man  who  has 
"identified  himself"  with  a  State,  so  that  his  inmost  self  is 
pained  with  its  pain  (like  the  younger  Pitt),  has  broadened  that 
self  to  an  extension  which,  in  Aristotle's  conception,  is  the  ulti- 
mate. To  Aristotle,  indeed,  the  process  appears  not  so  much 
a  broadening  of  human  interesta,  as  a  supplementing  of  human 
defects:  but  fundamentally  his  conception  is  the  same — ^man 
finds  his  full  self  in  the  State.  In  the  developed  city  he  attains 
all  things — life ;  society  (or  common  life) ;  morality  (or  good 
life).  But  what  he  particularly  finds — and  what  is  the  real 
truth  of  the  State  and  its  essential  purpose — ^is  moral  life.  The 
State  does  not  exist  for  life,  as  a  species  of  military  alliemce  for 
common  protection,  or  as  an  economic  union  (though  it  is 
incidentally  such  an  alliance  or  union);  it  does  not  exist  for 
the  sake  of  society,  or  as  an  association  of  friends  (though 
again,  as  is  shown  by  the  connections  of  kinsmen  and  neigh- 
bours, and  the  religious  and  social  gatherings,  which  are  to  be 
found  in  the  State,  it  is  incidentally  such  an  association) :  it  is 
specifically  and  essentially  a  communion  of  households  and 
villages  in  a  moral  Ufe — ^in  a  completed  and  entirely  self-suffic- 
ing existence. 

On  all  that  has  been  said  the  natural  character  of  the  State 
inevitably  follows,  (i.)  It  is  natural  because  it  is  the  conclusion 
of  a  process  of  human  development,  in  which  each  step  is  neces- 
sary and  natural,  the  outcome  not  of  human  purpose  but  ofoiiasuta 
human  instinct  (opfj^j)  struggling  towards  its  goal,  while  the 
whole  is  marked  by  unbroken  continuity  from  beginning  to  end. 
As  the  conclusion  of  such  a  process,  the  State  is  still  more 
natural  than  any  preceding  step  in  the  process.  The  end  of  a 
process  is  more  particularly  **  by  nature,"  as  the  nearest  ap- 
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another  the  expedient  and  inexpedient,  the  just  and  the  unjust. 
From  speech  comes  justice,  and  justice  is  the  basis  of  the  State. 
"Justice  is  bound  up  with  the  State;  and  adjudication,  which 
is  the  determination  of  justice,  forms  an  institution  of  political  The  sute 

•   society."     In  other  words,  the  due  administration   of  justice        °^'** 

Jrequires  the  impartial  authority  of  a  civic  tribunal,  as  Locke 
afterwards  argued  that  the  need  of  an  impartial  judicature,  ad- 
nainistering  a  uniform  law  with  the  aid  of  a  strong  executive, 
dictates  the  creation  of  the  State.  In  this  passage  Aristotle 
would  appesir  to  regard  the  negative  or  punitive  aspect  of  the 
moralising  influence  of  the  State,  rather  than  its  positive  and 
educative  work.  For,  he  urges,  without  a  restraining  force'iman 
would  only  use  the  faculties  which  give  him  his  superiority 
over  the  beasts  to  be  still  worse  than  they.  He  is  bom  with 
faculties  like  speech,  which  prudence  and  virtue  should  employ,  * 

.  but  which  vice  may  wrest  from  their  grasp  to  use  for  opposite 
ends.     And  in  that  case  the  superior  fa>culties  of  man  give  him 

i    a  superiority  even  in  vice.     Not  only  therefore  do  man's  faculties 

f^    for  good  need  a  State  to  elicit  their  powers ;  his  capacities  for 
evil  make  a  State  indispensable  to  prevent  their  consequences. 
t    The  view  of  human  nature  here  suggested  reminds  one  of 
f    Machiavelli  or  Hobbes :  man  appears  to  be  utterly  bad,  and  the 
[    State  seems  meant  to  bit  and  bridle  his  passions.     But  this  is 
7  not  really  the  Aristotelian  conception  of  human  nature  or  the 
p   province  of  the  State.     Man  is  naturally  born  with  a  disposition 
to  virtue :  the  work  of  the  State  is  to  train  the  disposition  in  a 
Habit  of  regular  action.     The  function  of  the  State  is  positive : 
it  exists  not  so  much  to  repress  evil  as  to  encourage  good.    It 
is  a  school   rather  than  a  court  of  law:  it  is  an  association 
of  fnends  mutually  provoking  one  another  to  virtue,  rather 
I    than  a  union  of  repressive  rulers  and  rebellious  ruled. 

From  all  of  this,  and  particularly  from  these  last  considera- 
tions, it  results  that  the  State  is  absolutely  necessary  to  man,  and 
that  without  it  he  can  do  nothing.     Without  the  supply  of  his  Answer  to 
k   material  wants  which  it  affords,  he  sinks  back  towards  the  beast  ^opbirt^ 

truly  united  in  a  life  of  xeMon.  The  State,  baaed  as  it  is  on  reason,  is  the 
expression  of  the  highest  purt  of  man;  while  the  household,  based  more 
particularly  on  the  senaesy  m  a  lower  and  more  animal  stage,  at  which  man 
cannot  rest,  because  he  is  a  reasoning  being. 
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enforced,  as  against  the  passion  that  is  also  within  him,  by  the 
association  into  which  he  has  grown.  Its  government  does 
not  represent  a  privileged  section,  using  its  powers  to  the  pro- 
motion of  its  own  selfish  interests ;  it  consists  of  those  whose 
merits  have  justly  been  rewarded  by  the  right  to  use  a  power, 
which  they  exercise  for  the  advantage  of  the  whole  community 
— a  power  which  has  been  awarded  to  them  for  their  virtue,  and 
which  they  employ  to  further  the  ends  of  virtue,  and  thereby 
the  ends  of  the  State.  In  all  this  one  sees  a  rehabilitation  of 
the  majesty  of  the  State,  undermined  by  the  individualism  of 
the  Sophists,  the  hedonism  of  the  Cyrenaics,  and  what  may  be 
called  the  Stoicism  of  the  self-sufficing  Cynic.  Nor  had  it  only 
been  undermined  in  theory.  Professional  armies  had  super- 
seded the  city  militia  :  Demosthenes  is  ceaselessly  rebuking  the 
Athenian's  want  of  patriotism  for  Athens :  civic  virtue  seemed 
to  be  dead.  New  life  must  be  poured  into  the  city:  a  "re- 
vival **  must  begin,  which  should  rejuvenate  Greece.  Athens 
had  her  reformers  busy  with  this  task,  at  the  time  when  Aris- 
totle was  writing  the  Politics;  and  his  rehabilitation  of  the 
theory  of  the  State  went  side  by  side  with  their  attempts  at  a 
practical  renovation  of  the  old  glories  of  the  fifth  century  or 
of  Solon.  It  was  natural  that  he  should  warn  the  Greeks 
of  his  time  not  to  be  carried  away  by  false  philosophies,  nor  to 
grow  slack  in  their  devotion  to  the  city  whereof  they  were 
citizens.  That  city  was  indispensable  to  their  independence : 
it  had  grown  up  around  them  because  it  was.  "Fashionable 
philosophies  might  decry  its  claims ;  politics  might  be  uninter- 
esting and  even  sordid.  None  the  less  the  State,  which  had 
given  all,  claimed  from  every  man  the  use  of  his  best  faculties 
in  its  cause :  it  could  permit  no  man  to  retire  into  the  solitude 
of  a  Cynic's  tub.  What  wcms  bad  in  actual  States  might  be 
bettered :  a  new  government  by  the  middle  classes  might  here 
and  there  arise  to  remedy  social  discontent ;  somewhere  across 
the  seas,  a  colony  might  be  bom,  where  the  ideal  itself  should 
be  realised. 

Not  only  was  Aristotle,  in  the  opening  of  the  Politios, 
speaking  words  charged  with  a  meaning  for  the  Greece  of  his 
time ;  he  was  also,  in  the  sketch  which  he  gives  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  State,  generalising  frpm  the  Greek  history 

18 
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itoUa's  of  the  past.  In  Greece  there  had  been  a  development  from 
^kmlstory  village-communities  to  city-states,  which  were  formed  by  the 
grouping  of  villages  together,  "for  the  sake  of  life,"  aronnd 
some  central  citadel.  The  change  from  life  in  scattered  villages 
to  life  in  a  central  city  was  often  promoted  by  kings,  who  in- 
duced the  various  villages  over  which  they  had  naturally  come 
to  rule,  either  by  conquest,  or  as  a  result  of  expansion  from  an 
original  nucleus,  to  gather  round  the  royal  fortress.  In  Attica 
particulskrly  we  find  at  an  early  date  unions  of  villages,  not  in- 
^  deed  directly  into  the  larger  unity  of  Athens,  but  into  subsidiary 
groups,  which  were  in  their  turn  united  in  the ''  city  "  of  Athens. 
Thus  Marathon  and  three  other  villages  united  themselves  into 
a  tetrapolis :  the  Four  Villages  of  which  Peirsaus  was  the  chief 
united  at  an  early  date  in  the  common  cult  of  Heracles.  At  a 
later  date  the  city  which  had  been  formed  around  the  acropolis 
of  Athens  conquered  these  subsidiary  groups,  and  gave  their 
members  full  franchise  in  Athens.  Henceforth  the  city-state 
of  Athens  extended  over  the  whole  of  Attica,  a  country  as  large 
as  an  average  English  shire.  Of  the  action  of  kings  in  forming 
cities,  of  the  influence  of  religion  as  a  bond  between  villages, 
we  hear  little  or  nothing  in  Aristotle.  He  knows  that  early 
cities  were  under  kings,  and  he  mentions  sacrifices  as  one  of  the 
elements  of  the  social  life  of  a  State.  It  is  perhaps  something 
of  an  omission  that  he  should  not  have  stopped  to  consider  the 
influence  of  religion  in  the  genesis  of  the  State.  To  have  shown 
that  even  that  act  of  man  in  which  he  is  most  individual,  his 
worship  of  his  God,  is  an  act  which  he  is  naturally  impelled  to 
do  in  company  with  others,  would  only  have  strengthened  his 
case.  And  religion  was  one  of  the  most  essential  elements  which 
went  to  form  a  city :  the  units  which  made  a  city  "  always  lit  a 
sa,cred  fire  and  gave  themselves  a  common  religion  ".^  The  unity 
of  the  city  was  religious  as  well  as  political :  Athens  had  Athene 
as  the  sign  and  symbol  of  herself. 

In  conclusion  we  may  notice  that  the  view  of  the  origin  of 
society  propounded  by  Aristotle  is  a  patriarchal  view.*  It  is 
true  that  he  does  not  speak  very  definitely  of  a  potestas ;  but 
the  father  of  a  household  (as  we  learn  partly  from  the  PolUios 

^  De  Coulanges,  La  Oii^  Antique^  p.  143. 

'  Cf.  the  patriarchal  view  suggested  in  the  Latoi,  fupro,  pp.  190-91. 
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is  the  end  of  its  citizens'  activities,  as  Aristotle  everywhere  as- 
sumes, it  must  be  a  system  of  which  they  are  the  organs  or  x. 
instruments.  Its  function  must  be  the  function  to  which  their 
separate  functions  are  all  so  many  contributions ;  its  life  must 
be  the  life  in  which  they  all  partake,  and  by  partaking  in  which 
they  have  any  life  of  their  own. 

In  such  an  organic  unity  it  is  necessary,  first,  that  there  The  state 
should  be  a  differentiation  of  organs,  each  performing  a  separate  ^l^^*^* 
function ;  and,  secondly,  that  each  organ  should  be  absolutely    ^^^ 
dependent  upon  the  whole  to  which  it  belongs  for  its  life.     Now 
the  conception  of  the  State  as  an  association  contains  both  of 
these  features.     As  an  association,  it  is  composed  of  dissimilar 
parts,  mutually  suppljring  each  the  deficiencies  of  the  other,  and  •. 
all  combining  to  realise  the  end  of  a  full  and  self-complete  ex- 
istence.   As  an  association,  therefore,  it  is  also  indispensable 
to  its  members,  who  absolutely  depend  upon  it  for  the  full  and 
self-complete  existence  which  they  can  only  attain  by  participa-    • 
tioQ  in  its  life.    Putting  these  two  propositions  together,  we 
may  say  that  as  an  association,  the  State  is  a  system  of  dif- 
ferent organs,  which  by  their  membership  of  the  system  attain 
a  fulness  of  life-  otherwise  impossible.     So  far,  the  individual 
is  dependent  upon  the  State  for  his  fulnesa  of  life ;  but  Aris- 
totle goes  further,  and  lays  it  down  that  he  is  dependent  upon 
the  State  for  his  very  life.     This  he  does  in   a  comparison, 
or  rather  an  absolute  assimilation,  of  the  State  to  the  human   ^ 
body,  and  of  its  citizens  to  the  bodily  organs.     Because  the 
individual  is  not  full   and  complete   {avrapKrjsi)  without  the 
State,  Aristotle  assumes  that  he  stands  to  it  in  the  relation  of 
an  organ  to  the  body,  the  bodily  organ  and  the  citizen  being 
equally  and  in  the  same  degree  insufficient  without  the  body  to 
which  they  belong.^     The  individual  is  not  only  dependent 
upon  the  State;  he  is  dependent  upon  it  as  absolutely  as  a 

toUe,  for  he  rejects  the  Platonic  Idea  of  the  Oood,  and  regards  the  scheme 
of  human  life,  directed  towwrds  the  human  good,  as  self-subsistent  and  ulti- 
mate. (At  the  same  time  the  idea  of  Grod  as  the  Final  Cause,  if  pushed  to 
its  consequences,  would  involve  the  Platonic  conception:  the  State  would 
become  an  "  organ  "  to  Qod.) 

'As  Newman  points  out,  the  degree  of  dependence  of  the  individual 
upon  the  State  is  by  no  means  necessarily  the  same  as  that  of  the  member 
upon  the  body.  The  ^jwdUy  of  the  two  dependencies  (6fjLOiw  cigci,  1263  a  27) 
is  simply  assomed. 
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hand  or  foot  is  dependent  upon  the  body.     He  exists  only  in 
its  hfe,  and  has  no  meaning  or  existence  except  as  sharing  in 
its  life, 
e  prior  to         This  conclusion  Aristotle  states  in  the  proposition,  that  "  the 
ST"^       State  is  prior  to  the  individual ".     One  thing  is  prior  to  another 
^^  when  it  has  first  to  be  present  to  the  consciousness  in  making 

a  definition  of  that  thing.  A  right  angle  is  in  this  sense  prior 
to  an  acute  angle,  and  a  circle  to  a  semi-circle :  they  are  the 
wholes  which  must  be  present  for  a  definition  of  their  parts. 
And  so  in  every  case;  you  cannot  define  a  finger  or  a  foot, 
except  by  the  whole  body  of  which  it  is  a  part.  To  define  man 
therefore  involves,  as  precedent,  the  idea  of  the  State,  to  which 
he  is  related  as  part  to  whole.  Nor  must  the  whole  only  be 
prior  if  the  part  is  to  be  defined :  it  must  be  present  as  a  prior 
condition  if  the  part  is  to  exist  at  all.^  A  hand  which  is  not  the 
hand  of  a  body  is  not  a  hand  at  all :  it  bears  the  same  name, 
indeed,  but  that  is  by  an  accident  of  nomenclature,  such  as  gives 
a  key  and  a  collarbone  the  same  Greek  word  {xkek).  And  the 
reason  why  a  hand  cannot  exist  apart  from  the  body  is  that 
everything  is  what  it  is,  because,  and  so  long  as,  it  discharges 
its  due  function.^  The  due  function  of  the  hand  being  to 
.^  minister  to  the  body,  a  hand  cannot  be  a  hand  except  when  it 
is  part  of  the  body,  and  able  to  discharge  its  work.  From  all 
of  which  it  follows,  as  regards  man  and  his  relation  to  the 
State,  that  he  can  only  properly  be  defined  as  irdXlrTf^i  (for  man 
as  man  is  a  citizen  ^) ;  that  he  can  only  exist  so  long  as  he  dis- 
^  charges  a  function  which  consists  in  contributing  to  the  State ; 
and  that,  finally,  for  both  of  these  two  reasons,  the  State  is 
prior  to  the  individual.  This  "priority"  is,  of  course,  con- 
sistent with  posteriority  in  time :  in  time  the  individual  comes 
before  the  State,*  though  philosophically  the  State  is  to-day 
a  prior  and  presupposed  condition  of  his  definition  and  very 
existence, 
ir  instance  This  conception  of  the  State  as  an  organism  like  the  body 
IpS^n^^  reappears  elsewhere  in  Aristotle.  We  are  told,  for  instance,* 
^    that  the  exaggeration  of  any  feature  of  a  constitution  (for  in- 

1  ovdc  yap  tlpoi  bvrarai  {sc.  ra  fiopia)  x^pifd^/icra  {sc.  rov  avwSkov)  ( JM.,  1035 
b23). 

*Pol.,  1253  a  22>24.  '/.e..  humanitaa  =  dtnUu :  see  before,  p.  225. 

'  See  before,  p.  224.  '^  Pol,  1309  b  21-3L 
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stance,  the  exaggeration  of  liberty  in  a  democracy),  is  as  great 
a  defect  as  the  exaggeration  of  any  feature  of  the  body.  In  an 
organism,  each  organ  must  always  have  its  appointed  and  lim- 
ited size.  To  exaggerate  any  part  of  the  body  will  result  in 
its  losing  its  due  proportion  as  a  part,  and  finally  even  in  its 
losing  its  own  character,  as  a  result  of  the  excess  to  which  it 
has  been  pushed  and  the  deficiency  in  all  the  counterbalancing 
parts.  Nor  is  it  otherwise  in  a  democracy :  liberty  pushed  to 
an  excess  will  be  degraded  into  licence,  for  the  lack  of  any 
counter-balancing  order.  We  can  only  agree  with  the  lesson 
which  this  analogy  points :  it  is  less  easy  to  agree  with  another 
Aristotelian  view,  which  the  analogy  of  the  human  body  seems 
to  suggest.  In  regard  to  the  human  body,  Aristotle  distinguishes 
between  integral  and  contributory,  piurts — between  psirts  which 
share  in  the  fvXl  life  of  the  whole,  and  parts  which  are  the  corndi- 
tionsy  and  indeed  the  indispensable  conditions,  of  that  life,  but  do 
not  themselves  share  in  its  activity.  Integral  parts  are  organs  like 
the  hand  or  foot :  contributory  or  conditional  parts  are  elements 
or  constituents  like  blood,  bones,  or  sinews.  Much  the  same 
distinction  is  made  within  the  State.  In  classifying  its  parts, 
Aristotle  distinguishes  the  parts  or  classes  which  are  integ- 
ral, and  share  in  its  full  life  and  activity,  from  those  which 
are  contributory,  and  only  serve  as  conditions  of  that  activity. 
The  former  are  the  military,  judicial,  sacerdotal,  and  delibera- 
tive classes ;  the  latter  the  cultivators,  artisans,  labourers,  and 
traders.  In  the  life  of  the  State,  which  is  a  moral  life,  the 
former  have  the  time  and  the  capa>city  to  share ;  and  because 
they  can  share  in  the  life,  they  are  the  only  citizens  known 
to  the  constitution.  The  latter  classes,  however,  have  neither 
time  nor  capacity  to  participate  in  the  moral  life,  or,  conse- 
quently, to  become  citizens.  Their  function  is  the  provision  of 
wealth,  of  means  to  that  moral  life  which  is  the  destined  end 
of  the  State;  but  between  means  and  end  there  can  be  no 
community,  nor  can  there  be  any  real  union  between  the 
providers  of  means  and  the  achievers  of  the  end.  The  dis- 
tinction which  is  thus  made  within  the  State  is  compared  by 
Aristotle  himself  to  the  distinction  which  reigns  in  all  natural 
wholes;^  bat  the  Gomparison  with  the  human  body  in  par- 

^  See  before,  p.  834^  on  **  wholes  " ;  and  for  the  perticiilar  eonoeption, 
pp.  227,  407,  4ia 
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lays  almost  an  excess  of  emphasis  on  the  truth  which  is  needed 
to  counteract  current  errors.  But  the  normal  and  regular  Aris- 
totelian doctrine  stops  short  of  being  fully  organic  :  it  does  not 
lose  the  individual's  life  in  that  of  the  State,  though  it  fully 
recognises  the  necessity  of  the  State  to  the  individual's  Ufa 
Man,  as  having  his  nature  supplemented  by  the  State,  rather 
than  the  State  as  controlling  man's  every  faculty,  is  the  pivot 
of  his  thought.  The  State  is  an  organic  growth  ^ — but  man  co- 
operated in  the  growth,  and  man  can  modify  its  character :  man 
is  inevitably  knit  to  man,  and  to  the  whole  society  in  which 
he  lives — but  it  is  for  the  achieving  of  his  own  **  independence  " 
that  he  becomes  dependent  on  others. 

The  End  of  the  State 

§  3.  It  naturally  follows  upon  what  has  been  said  of  the 
teleological  method  of  Aristotle,  to  discuss  more  fully  than  has 
hitherto  been  done  the  end  of  the  State,  and  to  inquire  more 
closely  into  its  relation  to  the  end  of  the  individual.  We  have  The  sute' 
seen  that  the  end  of  the  State^  is  good  life.  In  a  wider  sense,  ^  ^^^ 
indeed  (it  is  admitted  in  the  third  book),  mere  life,  which  has  a 
:  certain  goodness  of  itself  besides  its  natural  pleasure,  and  social 
life,  with  all  its  attractions,  are  also  ends  towards  which  man 
is  drawn ;  and  those  who  contribute  towards  these  ends  are 
competitors  for  the  rewards  which  the  State  has  to  offer — the 
rewards  of  office  and  dignity  and  honour,  which  in  justice  the 
State  must  confer  upon  those  who  have  done  most  to  realise 
the  ends  of  its  own  life  and  action.  But  in  a  more  exclusive 
and  specific  sense,  good  life  alone  is  the  end  of  the  State: 
the  State  is  a  spiritual  association  in  a  moral  life.    No  union 

^  The  term  organism  is  generally  used  to-day,  not  merely  as  meaning  a 
system  of  2pyai^  (in  which  sense  it  has  here  been  used),  but  as  also  meaning 
a  living  system,  which  has  grown,  and  has  a  principle  of  life  in  itself.  In 
this  fuller  sense  the  State  is  **  organic ''  to  Anstotle,  because  it  is  natural. 
Things  natural,  as  we  have  seen,  are  things  possessing  in  theoiselves  a 
source  of  motion — things  which  develop  &om  within,  as  the  result  of  an  im- 
manent force.  As  such  a  natural  thing,  the  State  has  its  own  life,  and  it  has 
grown.  At  the  same  time,  Aristotle  does  not  push  this  view,  as  Burke  did, 
into  a  conservative  antipaUiy  to  human  interference :  his  whole  conception 
of  political  science,  as  a  practical  and  remedial  thing,  postulates  human 
action.  Tet  on  the  other  hand  Aristotle  could  justify  slavery,  as  Burke 
could  defend  rotten  boroughB :  the  sense  of  the  State  as  a  living  system  due 
to  development  tends  to  over-conservatism,  as  the  sense  of  the  State  as  a 
mechanism  created  by  oontraot  leads  to  excessive  innovation. 
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OS  prominently  in  Aristotle's  pages,  is  slavery.  ,  The  slave  is  a  1 
Qecessary  instrument,  like  other  kinds  of  wealth,  for  the  moral  | 
life.  It  must  be  remembered  that  he  is  an  instrmnent,  after  i 
Ulj  for  a  high  purpose,  and  that,  by  being  used  as  an  instru-  ) 
ment  in  such  a  service,  he  receives  a  moral  benefit  himself.  ( 
Yet  though  one  may  seek  to  be  fair  to  the  whole  conception  of  I 
ife  indicated  by  this  philosophy,  one  cannot  but  admit,  that  ' 
t  is  the  conception  entertained  by  an  intellectual  aristocracy 
;which  would  fain  be  also  a  political  aristocracy)  of  itself,  and 
)f  its  possibilities  and  its  necessities.  Its  flower  would  have  I 
)een  a  fine  manhood  fully  open ;  but  many  a  life  must  have 
^one  before,  like  autunm  leaves,  to  fertilise  the  ground.  It  was 
latural  that  philosophers  should  set  before  the  youth  of  Greece 
^ho  came  to  their  lectures  such  an  ideal :  these  young  men  had 
ihe  instruments — the  wealth,  the  slaves,  the  leisure — and  it  was 
nuch  to  tell  them  that  these  things  were  to  be  used  as  instru- 
nents  in  a  high  work.  But  a  wider  thinking  was  necessary, 
^hich  should  propound  an  ideal  that  needed  no  instruments 
ipon  which  all  men  could  not  count,  and  which  above  all  made 
lo  man  a  mere  instrument  to  the  welfare,  even  if  it  were  the 


'] 


noral  welfare,  of  another. 

This  being,  then,  the  conception  of  man's  happiness — a  life 
)f  virtue  furnished  with  the  conditions  of  virtuous  action — it 
-emams  to  ask  whether  the  best  life  of  a  political  society,  **  the 
lappiness  of  the  State,"  was  after  the  same  pattern.  The 
inswer  is  (i.)  that  a  State  like  any  individual  must  show  virtue, 
ind  the  same  virtues  as  those  which  a  man  must  show ;  it  must 
)how  courage,  and  self-control,  and  justice ;  (ii.)  that  inasmuch 
18  man's  happiness  springs  from  and  is  proportionate  to  his 
srirtue,  it  follows  that  the  State,  having  the  same  virtues  as 
;bose  of  the  individual,  will,  provided  that  its  happiness  springs 
:rom  and  is  proportionate  to  its  virtues,  be  happy  or  attain  the 
Dest  life,  in  the  same  way  as  the  individual.  "Q^t  f^^  Vn^ppinftfln 
)i  q.  ^tate  does  8Drin|B;  from  its  virtue :  **  ijhPt  ynore  virtuous  State 
pre  happy  '\  The  conclusion  which  we  attained  in  re- 
gard to  the  itiaividual  is  therefore  true  of  the  State :  its  happi- 
less,  or  best  life,  is  a  life  of  virtue  properly  furnished. 

(i.)  The  identification  here  made  of  the  virtue  of  the  indi- 
ndual  with  that  of  the  State,  and  consequently  of  the  happiness 
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State  is  different  from  that  of  the  individual  Of  one  State, 
lowever,  this  conclusion  is  untrue.  In  the  ideal  State  every 
ntizen  is  ultimately  a  full  ruler;  in  it,  therefore,  every  citi- 
zen must  ultimately  show  the  guahty  of  moral  wisdom,  which  is 
;he  essence  oL  a  good  man ;  and  in  it,  accordingly,  the  virtue  of 
ihe  State  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  the  individual.  Of  any 
Dther  State  than  the  ideal,  however,  the  conclusion  remains 
;rue,  that  the  virtue  of  the  State  is  distinct  from  that  of  the 
7ood  man.  But  such  a  conclusion,  though  logical,  is  perhaps 
tioo  precisa  After  all,  the  virtues  of  the  good  man,  virtues  of 
courage  and  self-restraint  and  justice,  are  the  same  in  kind  as 
lihose  of  the  ordinary  good  citizen,  though  the  good  man  has  the 
Bidditional  quahty  of  moral  prudence  directing  his  acts  of  self- 
restraint  and  justice.  Further,  though  the  truly  good  man  has 
moral  wisdom,  we  may  speak  of  a  "good  man,"  meaning  only 
B,  person  habitually  acting  in  obedience  to  the  moral  enactment 
ot  the  State.  A  good  man  in  this  lower  sense  is  exactly  the 
same  as  a  good  citizen :  the  virtue  of  the  individual  is  the  same 
%Q  that  of  the  State.  Thus  a  rough  identification  may  be  re- 
tained between  the  virtue  of  the  individual  and  the  wlue  of  the 
State;  though  strictly  and  groperly,  a  truly  good  man  is  not 
^ood  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  the  ordinary  good  citizen,  or, 
therefore,  as  the  association  of  citizens,  the  State.  Yet  even 
3uch  a  rough  identification  becomes  impossible  in  a  State  which 
does  not  pursue  a  moral  purpose,  but  has.  made  wealth  its  aim 
ftnd  goal.  In  such  a  State,  to  be  a  good  citizen  is  simply  to 
seek  and  to  accumulate  wealth ;  and,  consequently,  in  such  a 
State,  the  good  citizen  would  be  a  bad  man,  and  the  good  man 
Et  bad  citizen.  One  feels  about  the  whole  discussion  that  it  is  a 
little  unreal,  after  the  teaching  of  the  first  book,  that  man  is 
not  self-complete  without  the  State,  and  still  more  after  the 
suggestion  of  that  book,  that  man  only  exists  and  is  man,  in  so 
far  as  he  is  a  citizen.  But  Cynic  teaching  had  made  familiar 
^he  contrast  between  man,,  as  an  independent  moral  agent,  and 
;he  State  of  which  be  was  a  member ;  and  Aristotle,  after  having 
X)mbated,  onconscioasly  reverts  to  that  antithesis. 

(ii.)  From  the  virtue  we  now  turn  to  the  happiness  of  the  Happinaas  of 
State  and  the  individual.  It  is  the  same,  Aristotle  says  in  the  that  of  an  in- 
^thics,  as  he  also  says  in  the  PoUiios ;  but  there  is  a  wider  and  more  ^^^^^ 
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States  imperially.  Whether  it  be  illogical  or  no,  it  is  perhaps 
impolitic :  it  is  hard  for  tmperium  et  Ubertas  to  be  yoke-fellows, 
and  empire  abroad  may  involve  a  strong  hand  at  home,  in  the 
place  of  constitutional  Uberty  (1333  b  33).  There  are,  indeed, 
Aristotle  suggests,  countries  meant  to  be  ruled  by  the  stronger  : 
and  it  would  indeed  appear  as  if  countries  like  India  or  Egypt 
were  meant  for  the  foreign  direction,  by  which  they  have  for  so 
many  centuries  been  guided.  But  though  an  empire  may  oc- 
casionally be  natural,  Aristotle  holds  that  empire  is  by  no  means 
necessary  to  the  welfare  of  a  State ;  and  he  therefore  inclines 
to  the  "  philosophic  "  life,  the  life  of  internal  development  in  the 
paths  of  virtue.  If  the  apostles  of  the  militant  life  object  to 
such  a  State  that  it  is  inactive  and  stagnant,  there  is  an  answer 
ready.  As  Pericles  said,  it  is  possible  to  have  a  philosophic  life 
without  falling  into  slackness.  Though  the  whole  may  not 
"act  "  in  reference  to  other  wholes,  the  parts  of  the  State  may 
'*  act  "  with  reference  to  one  another.  God  Himself  is  not  active : 
if  He  moves  the  world,  it  is  by  attraction,  and  not  by  action ; 
yet  God  is  supremely  happy  in  His  life  of  contemplation  of  Him- 
self, and  His  own  thought.  If  this  be  the  happiness  of  God,  it 
follows  a  fortiori  that  a  self-centred  State  may  be  happy. 

But  should  an  individual  be  practical  and  political,  as  Gorgias  The  dhm 
had  taught,  or  should  he,  like  Anaxagoras,  withdraw  himself  ^p^J^u 
behind  the  veil,  and  live  for  thought  ?  It  is  certainly  the  su-  *^«  ^^^^ 
preme  aim  of  man  to  live  according  to  reason,  which  is  the 
highest  and  most  peculiar  part  of  his  nature.  But  reason  is 
twofold.  It  is  practical,  in  so  far  as  it  is  its  work  to  direct 
action  in  accordance  with  what  is  right;  it  is  theoretical,  in 
so  far  as  it  is  its  function  to  bring  thought  into  conformity 
with  truth.^  To  which  side  of  his  reason  shall  a  man  give 
preponderance?  Upon  Gorgias'  view,  it  would  follow  that 
every  man,  since  his  conception  of  happiness  was  the  practical 
life  of  politics,  should  eagerly  contend  for  ofiKce.  But,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  office  is  for  those  to  whom  it  is  due :  it  goes  to 
the  man  whose  merit  demands  reward,  and  whose  capacity  in- 
vites trust ;  and  there  must  be  many  who  are  not  chosen.  A 
practical  life  of  politics  cannot  therefore  be  the  general  ideal ; 
and  Aristotle  comes  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  ideal  Ufe  is  one 

^  Pol.,  1338  a  24  aqq. ;  c/.  tupra,  p.  238. 
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of  activity,  indeed,  but  of  intellectual  activity.^  It  is  an  activity 
that  does  not  express  itself  in  external  action,  or  involve  relatioo 
to  others :  it  is  the  activity  of  processes  of  thought  and  reflec- 
tion, pursued  not  for  any  ulterior  satisfaction,  but  for  their  own 
inunediate  gratification.  And  Aristotle  indulges  in  the  apparent 
paradox  that  thought  never  resulting  in  overt  action  by  the 
thinker  is  in  itself  the  highest  form  of  action  ;  for,  even  in  the 
sphere  of  overt  action,  is  not  the  mere  thought  of  an  architect 
more  truly  active  than  the  hands  which  build,  and  may  we  not 
go  further  and  urge,  that  pure  thought,  even  when  never  trans- 
lated into  overt  action,  is  always  the  higher  form  of  action? 
From  all  of  which  one  gathers,  that  man  may  either  find  his 
happiness  in  a  political  life,  in  exercising  constitutional  au- 
thority over  his  fellows  (and  so  becoming  hke  those  States 
which  exercise  a  just  authority  over  other  States) ;  or,  if  his 
capacities  are  not  for  such  a  life,  he  may  look  for  happiness 
to  a  philosophical  life  of  active  thought.  Not  indeed  that  the 
two  are  mutually  exclusive  alternatives :  on  the  contraiy,  active 
thought  on  the  deepest  of  moral  questions  is  necessary  to  the 
political  life,  and  the  statesman  is  a  philosopher  as  well  as  a 
politician.  Nevertheless,  in  this  emergence  of  the  individual 
as  finding  his  happiness  in  contemplation,  one  seems  to  see  a 
divergence  from  the  moral  and  political  atmosphere  of  the  first 
book.  Man  as  a  political  animal  somewhat  recedes :  man  as 
a  thinking  being  comes  more  prominently  fonvard.  There  is 
no  necessary  contradiction :  at  all  times  Aristotle  contemplates 
the  activity  of  thought  as  the  specific  goal  of  man,  in  virtue  of 
that  reason  which  differentiates  him  from  the  beast&  Nor  is 
anything  said  in  the  discussion  of  the  ideal  State,  which  indi- 
cates that  any  man  can  dispense  with  the  State,  as  the  Cjmics, 
who  pushed  the  conception  of  man  as  an  essentially  rational 
being  to  its  furthest  extreme,  were  disposed  to  think.  Aristotle 
only  says  that  it  is  not  every  man  who  can  be,  or  need  be,  a 
politician ;  he  does  not  say  that  any  man  can  dispense  with  the 

^  Cf,  for  this  answer  the  tenth  book  of  the  Ethics,  c.  vii.  The  pleasure  of 
'* contemplation"  is  there  argued  to  be  most  intense  and  oontinuous ;  to 
possess  most  avrdpKfia ;  to  be  alone  loved  for  itself ;  and  to  be  the  only 
pure  employment  of  leisure.  Contemplation  (o.  viiL)  is  the  happiness  of 
gods ;  and  men  are  happy,  in  so  far  as  they  have  something  of  the  divine 
energy. 
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necessity  of  being  '*  a  political  animal  ".  None  the  less  there  is 
a  slightly  different  atmosphere,  as  of  a  separate  treatise,^  not 
rigidly  co-ordinated  with  the  rest  of  Aristotle's  political  deliver- 
ances. It  is  easy  to  believe  that  here  there  is  an  unconscious 
gliding  into  Hellenism ;  and  that  something  of  that  withdrawal 
upon  the  inner  life,  which  followed  upon  the  death  of  the  city- 
state,  already  casts  its  shadows  on  the  pages  of  Aristotle.  But 
the  same  wavering  between  an  active  and  strenuous  life  in  the 
State,  and  the  life  of  the  philosopher  who  by  contemplation 
identifies  himself  with  the  whole  world,  is  already  apparent,  as 
we  have  seen,  in  Plato.  The  philosopher,  looking  at  the  world, 
can  readily  see  that  the  State  is  one  of  its  schemes,  and  each  of 
us  part  of  it ;  but  he  feels  that  to  look  at  the  world  is  in  itself 
a  thing  transcending  all  other  things,  and  he  easily  forgets  what 
he  has  seen,  when  he  thinks  of  the  bliss  of  the  seeing.  In  that 
feeling,  and  that  forgetting,  the  organic  relation  of  the  indivi- 
dual to  the  State  may  readily  disappear. 

On  the  whole,  we  may  say  in  summary,  there  is  in  Aristotle  identifloation 
an  identification  of  the  State  and  the  individual.  As  a  self -con- ^divido^ 
tained  ethical  society,  the  State  lives  the  same  life  as  the  indivi- 
dual :  like  him,  it  acknowledges  a  moral  law,  and  like  him  it 
forces  itself  (its  members)  to  conform  to  that  law.  It  has  the 
same  end,  and  it  attains  the  same  happiness  in  pursuing  that 
end.  Man,  acting  as  a  member  of  a  group,  is  no  other  than 
man  acting  as  a  separate  unit :  he  and  his  fellows  who  together 
form  the  State  have  the  same  virtues  and  aims  and  satisfactions 
as  a  group  of  beings,  which  they  have  as  separate  beings.  It  is 
the  old  thesis  of  Plato,  that  the  virtues  of  the  State  are  the 
virtues  of  the  individual  writ  large.  The  thesis  is  somewhat 
modified  by  Aristotle,  but  it  is  modified  in  a  direction,  which  is 
not  inconsistent  with  Plato's  thought,  and  is,  indeed,  implied 
in  the  Bepublie.^  We  learn  that  in  acting  as  members  of  groups, 
men  are  conditioned  by  the  place  they  occupy  in  the  group, 
and  by  the  character  of  the  group  to  which  they  belong ;  and 
conditioned  in  this  way,  their  virtue  must  fall  short  of  the 
*'  absolute  "  virtue  of  full  and  free  self-direction  towards  an  ideal 
end,  which  belongs  to  the  good  man  who  acts  simply  and  abso- 
lutely without  such  limitations.     Only  in  one  case  wiU  the 

^  Of.  iuprOf  p.  257.        *  Of.  itipra,  p.  116,  n.  1,  and  p.  118. 
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THE  STATE  AS  A  COMPOUND 

The  Units  of  the  Compound 

§  1.  'n^HE  teleological  method  must  necessarily  enter  into  any  state  as  a 
1  definition  of  the  nature  of  the  State,  We  have  al-  «>"i»^ 
ready  seen  that  every  true  definition  must  be  teleological :  an 
axe  must  be  defined  by  its  function  of  chopping,  and  in  the 
same  way  the  State  must  be  primarily  defined,  as  an  "  associa- 
tion of  households  and  villages  sharing  in  a  life  of  virtue,  and 
aiming  at  an  end  which  consists  in  perfect  and  self-complete 
existence".  Such  a  definition  has  been  implied,  and  practically 
stated,  in  the  discussion  of  the  origin  and  aim  of  the  State  with 
which  we  were  occupied  in  the  last  chapter.  But  the  definition 
of  the  State  may  also  be  approached  from  another  point  of 
view.  We  may  regard  the  State  as  a  compound,  and  attempt 
to  define  its  nature  by  determining  the  character  of  its  com- 
ponent parts,  and  the  scheme  of  composition  by  which  they  are 
united  in  a  single  whole.  Instead  of  the  teleological  we  may 
use  the  analytic  method,  resolving  the  State  into  its  elements ; 
and  we  may  then  employ  a  method  of  synthesis  for  reuniting 
the  elements  which  we  have  previously  distinguished  and  de- 
fined. The  use  of  the  analytic  method,  as  we  have  seen,  al- 
ready appears  at  the  beginning  of  the  First  Book  of  the  PolUios. 
There,  however,  Aristotle  regards  the  village  and  the  household 
as  the  constituent  elements  which  go  to  form  the  State.  In 
the  Third  Book,  in  which  a  definition  of  the  State  is  attempted, 
it  is  the  individual  citizens  who  appear  as  its  component  parts ; 
and  the  definition  of  the  State  is  therefore  preceded  by  a  defini- 
tion of  the  nature  of  a  citizen.    Beginning  with  this  definition 

2d3 
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Though  democratic  in  its  scope,  it  was  still  true  of  Grreece  as 
a  whole  in  Aristotle's  time  :  *'  the  size  of  the  modern  State/'  he 
says  elsewhere,  "  would  seem  to  make  any  other  than  a  demo- 
cratic State  almost  impossible  '\  And  hence  it  is  not  without 
justice  that  Aristotle  bases  his  general  view  of  citizenship  upon 
the  practice  of  democracy.  There  are,  however,  States  of  which 
this  view  is  not  true.  Such  States  have  assembUes  consisting 
not  of  the  whole  people,  but  only  of  certain  summoned  mem- 
bers ;  and  in  these  the  judicature  is  not  popular,  but  consists 
of  small  sectional  bodies.  These  States,  of  which  Sparta  is 
an  example,  are  of  an  oUgarchical  character,  and  for  them  a 
separate  definition  of  citizenship  is  necessary.  It  is  still  true 
that  in  them  any  man  is  a  citizen  who  shares  in  deUberative  or 
judicial  office,  but  it  must  be  added  that  such  office  is  not  open 
to  all,  or  held  for  an  indeterminate  time :  it  is  confined  to  a 
few,  and  limited  in  duration.  Having  thus  defined  the  citizen, 
we  may  now  define,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  State.  A  State,  we 
may  say,  is  a  body  of  men,  sharing  in  deUberative  and  judicial 
office,  and  sufficient  in  number  for  a  self-sufficient  existence. 
That  a  share  in  the  exercise  of  deliberative  and  judicial  powers 
should  be  made  the  touchstone  of  the  citizen  is  natural;  for 
ALristotle  regards  these  two  functions  as  the  essential  functions 
of  the  State.  Accordingly  those  who  discharge  them  are  the 
essential  or  integral  parts  of  the  State,  and,  as  such,  the  only  full 
and  true  citizens.  Particularly  is  a  share  in  the  discharge  of  the 
deUberative  function  necessary  to  a  citizen.  The  deliberative 
is  ''  supreme  over  the  constitution  "  ;  in  it  resides  the  sovereign 
authority,  and  in  that  authority  the  full  citizen  must  share. 

To  Aristotle,  therefore,  citizenship  means  direct  participa- 
tion in  the  exercise  of  sovereignty.  It  does  not  mean,  as  it 
means  to-day,  the  right  to  share  in  the  election  of  the  sovereign.  CitiM 
Every  citizen  will,  indeed,  in  Aristotle's  conception,  have  a  right  ^^"^ 
to  join  in  the  election  of  the  executive ;  but  then  the  executive 
is  not  the  sovereign ;  it  is  the  servant  of  law,  and  its  election 
is  no  great  matter.  To  be  a  citizen  is  to  be  a  direct  part 
of  the  active  sovereign ;  it  is  not  merely,  as  it  is  with  us,  to 
be  a  part  of  the  sovereign  behind  the  scenes,  who  determines 
and  controls  the  visible  sovereign.  The  difference  is  due  to  the 
smaU  extent  of  the  city-state,  which  involved,  as  its  inevitable 
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'^  merely  disquaUfied^bywantj^ -leisure:  they  are  in  a  jgnse 
--^ervile.  They  stand  to  the  community,  which  they  provide 
-^  with  its  necessities,  as  the  slave  stands  to  his  master.  They 
-^  are  as  it  were  the  Sudra  caste,  on  which  the  Brahmin  must 

—  depend,  but  over  which  he  must  rule.  In  ancient  times, 
^  Aristotle  adds,  the  labourer  and  the  mechanic  wereactuaUy 
i  slaves  or  aliens  f  ana  most  ot  them  were  still  in  that  position 
>  in  his  (bwn  day.  Their  disfranchisement  was  therefore  an 
^  bjstorical  fact  ^  which  he  accepted  with  his  usual  conservatism, 
^  &8  he  accepted  slavery  itself,  and  for  which  he  found  a  philoso- 
phical justification,   as  he  did  for  slavery.    Accordingly  the 

-  V7orking  classes  sink,  in  his  philosophy,  into  the  '*  conditions  *' 
'    of  a  State  of  which  they  cannot  be  "parts".    The  view  is  re- 

peU^^^'  ij  lowers  the  workers  of  a  community  into  the  com- 

XQunity's  slaves.     But  it  was  the  general  view  of  the  Greeks, 

^  view  against  which  the  only  revolters  were  the  Eadicals,  who 

Yevolted  against  everything — against  slavery,  against  the  social 

position  of  women,  and  against  social  conventions  in  general — 

&nd  taught  in  opposition  the  natural  equality  of  man.     Of 

these  Euripides  is  the  exponent,  and  a  famous  passage  of  the 

Orestes  introduces  the  yeoman,   who  tills  his  farm  with  his 

own  hands  and  without  slaves,  as  the  only  salvation  of  the 

land — shrewd,  and  ready  to  come  to  close  quarters  in  discourse ; 

pure,  and  of  blameless  Ufe.     But  this  half-English  figure  is 

contrary  to  Greek  ideas :  the  Sudra  rather  than  the  yeoman  is 

the  true  parallel  for  Greece. 

So  far,  Greek  citizenship  has  been  contrasted  with  modem 
»    as  wider  in  the  privileges  it  conferred,  and  consequently  nar- 
rower in  the  number  it  admitted  to  those  privileges.     We  have  Modern  dti 
seen  that  it  was  connected  with  primary  government,  and  that  tei£e,^oa 
representative  institutions  and  secondary  government  form  the  ™^^  •^^ 
differentia  of  the  modem  State.      To  the  Greek,  citizenship 
was  thus  already  a  higher  thing  than  it  can  be  to-day;  and 
~.  what  is  true  of  the  Greek  is  here  also  true  of  the  Bopian  of 
Republican  times.    But  the  absence  of  any  religious  orgsknisa- 
tion,  co-extensive  with  (or  wider  than)  the  State,  still  further 

^  Bat  in  a  democnoy  labourers  (Bfjfns)  wero  often  citizens ;  and  Aris- 
totie*8  definition  of  dtixenship,  however  democratic,  is  therefore  more  ex- 
clusive than  the  ordinary  definition  of  democratic  practice. 
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control  of  the  mistress  city — a  life  separate  enough  to  give  them  citizen  an( 
a  sense  of  individuality,  and  yet  dependent  enough  to  make 
them  resent  the  suppression  of  that  individuality.  It  was  this 
want  of  any  principle  of  cohesion  for  larger  units  than  the  city, 
which,  as  much  as  anything,  proved  the  ruin  of  the  Greek 
State.  Federalism  might  have  proved  such  a  principle;  but 
though  there  had  been  instances  of  federation  before  the  time 
of  Aristotle,  they  had  been  of  a  loose  kind,  and  the  ''  Federal 
Revival  "  first  begins  many  years  after  his  death,  in  the  recon- 
stitution  upon  a  new  basis  of  the  Achaean  League.  Except 
through  federation,  which  Aristotle  never  discusses,  the  expan- 
sion of  the  Greek  city  was  thus  impossible ;  and  Aristotle  could 
consequently  regard  the  city  as  the  final  form  of  association. 
The  modem  State  has  no  exacting  conception  of  citizenship  to 
bar  its  expansion;  but  even  in  the  modem  State  expansion 
has  come  not  through  the  extension  of  citizen  rights  to  a  vnder 
sphere,  but  through  the  vndening  of  the  sphere  of  ailegianoe  to 
a  sovereign.^  The  idea  of  a  personal  tie  to  a  personal  monarch 
has  served  to  bind,  not  only  conquered  populations  to  their 
conqueror,  but  also  distant  colonists  to  their  mother  country.' 
It  is  an  idea  essentially  feudal,  as  the  word  allegiance  of  itself 
indicates :  it  is  the  idea  which  underlies  the  British  Empire  to- 
day. Common  allegiance  to  the  Crown,  not  common  citizenship 
issuing  in  the  election  of  a  common  parhament,  is  the  basis  on 
which  it  rests.  This  conception  of  allegiance,  over  and  above 
citizenship,  is  still,  in  most  countries,  a  differentia  of  the  modem 
from  the  ancient  State.  It  supplies  a  new  political  motive, 
that  of  loyalty,  which  is  for  many,  even  in  a  constitutional 
monaichy,  the  one  motive  of  political  action.  It  is  the  motive 
of  sentiment ;  and  in  a  monarchy,  "  the  sentiment  of  honour  in 
the  subject  often  takes  the  place  of  the  political  virtue  of  the 
citizen  as  the  inspirer  of  the  noblest  actions  ".'    In  summary, 

^  Rome  was  able  to  expand,  even  with  the  Greek  conception  of  citiasen- 
flhip ;  but  her  expansion  ultimately  involyed  the  person  of  an  emperor  for 
its  expression. 

*  Allegiance,  defined  by  Coke  as  "  a  true  and  faithful  obedience  of  the  sub- 
ject due  to  his  sovereign,''  was  held  by  the  judges  in  Calvin's  case  (1608)  to 
be  limited  to  no  spot — nuUisfinibtu  premUur.  Unlimited  in  space,  it  was  also 
held  to  be  indefeasible  in  point  of  time — nemo  potest  exuere  pcUriam,  But 
this  doctrine  has  been  modified  by  recent  legisla&on,  especially  the  Natural- 
isation Act  of  1870. 

*  Montesquieu,  B$prU  de$  Loi$^  book  iii.,  c.  vL 
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therefore,  it  may  be  said  that  the  idea  of  citizenship  has  been 
altered  since  the  time  of  Aristotle,  not  only  by  the  deyelopment 
of  representative  institutions  and  the  growth  of  a  separate  re- 
ligious organisation,  but  also  by  the  gift  which  feudalism  gave 
(but  which  the  Eoman  Empire  had  already  anticipated)  of  a 
personal  loyalty  to  the  head  of  the  Stata^ 

We  must  now  return  from  this  contrast  of  modem  con- 
ceptions of  citizenship  with  those  of  Aristotle,  to  Aristotle's  own 
further  development  of  the  subject  of  citizenship.  We  have  as 
yet  seen  citizenship  defined  by  function:  he  is  a  citizen,  we 
have  been  told,  who  does  civic  work.  There  is,  however,  a 
eationof  rival  definition,  which  leaves  function  and  defines  by  birth, 
following  the  ordinary  practice  of  actual  politics.  But  to  de- 
fine a  <;itizenship  as  a  man  bom  of  citizen  parents  is  not  to 
define,  but  only  to  push  the  definiendum  a  stage  further  back. 
What  made  the  parents  citizens  ?  Gorgias  had  answered  this 
question  by  a  pun.  Greek  magistrates  were  in  many  places 
called  "makers,"  Brf^uovfyyoi ;  and,  taking  advantage  of  this 
name,  he  had  said,  that  as  mortar-makers  made  mortar,  so  the 
LarisssBan  ''  makers  ''  made  citizens  of  Larissa.  But  to  explain 
who  made  a  citizen  is  not  to  explain  what  a  citizen  is,  any  more 
than  one  explains  mortar  by  saying  that  it  is  what  the  mortar- 
maker  makes.  Definition  must  always  be  by  final  cause :  "  sJl 
things  are  defined  by  their  function  and  capacity".  An  in- 
teresting  question  does  indeed  arise  with  regard  to  the  making 
of  citizens :  are  the  citizens  newly  admitted  after  a  revolution 
to  be  regarded  as  true  citizens?  But  in  discussing  such  a 
question  we  enter  upon  new  ground.  We  leave  the  problem  of 
defining  what  a  citizen  is,  to  determine  whether  certain  men 
(who,  as  discharging  the  functions  of  citizens,  should  certainly, 
in  Aristotle's  opinion,  be  called  citizens)  have  or  have  not  pro- 
perly acquired  that  title.  When  Cleisthenes,  after  the  revolu- 
tion which  expelled  the  tyrant  Hippias,  enrolled  in  the  tribes, 

^  It  may  be  added  that  under  the  Roman  Empire  the  idea  of  a  citizen  as  a 
member  of  a  free  self-governing  community  gave  way  to  the  conception  that 
citizenship  meant :  (1)  a  personal  status  and  private  rights  guaranteed  by 
law  ;  (2)  membership  of  a  local  municipium  and  its  goveniment.  This  con- 
ception has  largely  entered  into  modem  citizenship,  which  means  a  personal 
status  and  a  local  membership ;  but  an  English  citizen  has  political  rights, 
like  the  franchise,  which  bring  him  nearer  to  the  Greek  irokirrfs  than  to  the 
ctvw  Romanxis  of  the  empire.    Of,  Matheson,  Intern,  Joum.  Etk,  viii,  22. 
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as  full  citizens,  both  aliens  and  slaves,  was  his  action  altogether 
valid  ?  Aristotle  assumes  that  if  the  action  of  Cleisthenes  was 
the  action  of  the  State,  it  was  valid:  the  only  doubt  touches 
the  point,  whether  it  was  the  action  of  the  State,  or  merely  that 
of  a  faction.  Had  the  Athenian  State  lost  its  identity  and  dis- 
appeared, and  was  its  place  taken  by  a  mere  party  ?  No  doubt 
Cleisthenes'  opponents  would  in  this  particular  case  have  an- 
swered in  the  affirmative.  But  Aristotle  will  only  be  satisfied 
by  a  discussion  of  the  general  question — What  constitutes  the 
identity  of  the  State  ?  In  virtue  of  what  feature  can  a  State 
be  pronounced  the  same  to-day  as  it  was  a  year  ago,  whatever 
other  feature  may  have  altered  ? 

The  Scheme  of  Composition 

§  2.  We  have  seen  the  State  defined  as  a  compound  of 
parts,  a  union  of  citizens  participating  in  judicial  and  delibera- 
tive office.  In  what  ways  are  these  parts  united  together? 
Which  of  the  ways  in  which  they  are  united  is  essential  to  the 
identity  of  the  compound  ?  Here  again,  as  in  the  determination 
of  the  nature  of  the  citizen,  or  the  discovery  of  the  end  of  the 
State,  Aristotle  proceeds  aporetically,  and  analysing  the  unity  of 
the  State  into  its  several  elements  considers  each  in  turn.  One 
element  in  the  union  of  the  citizens  who  form  a  State  is  space ; 
another  is  race.  But  it  is  not  continued  residence  within  the 
same  walls  which  constitutes  the  identity  of  a  ^tate :  indeed, 
there  may  be  residence  within  the  same  walls,  and  yet  no  city 
at  all.  The  Peloponnese  might  be  surrounded  by  a  single  wall :  The  idem 
Babylon  actually  was;  but  neither  of  them  could  ever  be  a§Jj*JJ^ 
State  in  the  Greek  sensa  They  were  both  far  too  large  for**<^^ 
that  primary  government  which  was  essential  to  the  city-state. 
Nor  again,  is  permanence  of  race  necessary  to  the  State's  identity. 
The  same  stock  may  continue  to  reside  within  the  same  walls, 
and  yet  the  State  may  not  be  the  same  State.  For  it  is  really  a 
third  ^  factor  altogether,  the  permanence  of  which  means  the  per- 
manence of  the  State.  The  nature  of  this  factor  at  once  appears, 
if  we  consider  other  things,  which  like  the  State  are  compounds 

^  Aristotle  omitB  to  consider  other  factors  which  may  constitute  the  unity 
of  the  State — e.g.  unity  of  religion,  as  in  a  Theocracy.  But  such  a  factor 
would  hardly  occur  to  a  Qreek. 
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It  will  not  be  treason  to  do  so :  he  may  very  possibly  have  no 
other  alternative,  if  he  wishes  to  live  in  the  State  of  his  birth. 
For  the  revolution  will  probably  have  sent  him  into  exile  in  some 
other  State,  ohgarchically  governed,  and  as  such  more  nearly 
akin  to  his  own  true  State  than  the  new  State  which  has 
arisen  within  its  walls.  He  will  consequently  aid  that  other 
State  in  any  war  against  the  new  State,  whose  usurpation  has 
sent  him  into  exile.  It  might  even  be  said — paradoxically,  it  is 
true — ^that  the  real  treachery  of  the  member  of  an  oligarchy 
would  be  loyally  to  accept  the  government  of  a  democracy. 
This  is  the  political  morality  of  Greece,  as  it  was  the  political 
morality  of  Florence  and  the  other  city-states  of  mediaeval  Italy. 
This  identification  of  the  State  with  the  constitution  is  one 
which  naturally  follows  upon  Aristotle's  views  of  the  meaning 
of  citizenship.  If  the  State  consists  of  citizens,  and  citizens  Natue  of  con 
only,  and  if  every  citizen  is  an  oflSce-holder,  then  the  con-^^ng 
stitution,  which  determines  the  holding  of  office,  must  de- 
termine the  State.  For  it  determines  the  character  of  the 
citizen  body,  which  is  the  State;  it  makes  that  body  demo- 
cratically large,  or  oligarchically  small ;  and  within  the  body  (of 
whatsoever  size  it  may  be)  it  determines  the  position  which 
each  member  is  to  take.  The  nature  of  the  constitution  must 
therefore  be  the  vital  thing  to  men  whose  leisure  has  set  them 
free  for  a  life  entirely  devoted  to  politics,  and  whose  position  in 
that  life,  higher  or  lower,  is  determined  by  the  constitution. 
Around  the  constitution  a  battle  must  rage — a  battle  for  life  or 
death.  According  as  the  constitution  is  decided,  so  is  it  de- 
cided for  each  man  whether  or  no  he  shall  share  in  the  political 
life  which  is  the  one  life  he  cares  to  live,  or  at  the  very  least, 
whether  he  shall  share  fully  and  deeply,  or  unsatisfactorily  and 
incompletely.  The  party  life  of  modem  times  has  far  less  zest 
than  struggles  such  as  these.  Our  parties  are  divided  by 
principles,  half  teal,  half  imaginary,  in  which  some  of  us  are 
interested,  and  many  of  us  are  not.  The  struggle  between  the 
two  is  to  decide  whether  the  leaders  of  one  party  or  the 
other — ^in  either  case  an  infinitesimally  small  proportion  of 
the  whole  party— shall  have  the  offices  through  which  those 
principles  may  be  realised.  The  division  of  parties  does  not 
coincide  with  any  division  of  classes.    All  classes  are  gathered 
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scheme  of  composition  of  the  units  of  a  State  goes  far  beyond 
determining  their  hierarchy.  That  scheme  determines,  or  per- 
haps more  correctly  it  is,  the  end  in  the  pursuit  of  which  theTheconsti- 
units  are  bound  together  as  a  composite  whole.  Similarly,  itdetora£l^ 
may  be  suggested,  the  scheme  of  composition  of  a  piece  of  music  ^^^  ®'  ^ 
is  not  the  mere  arrangement  of  notes,  but  the  motive  of  the 
whole  composition.  The  constitution  may  therefore  be  more 
fully  defined  as  an  arrangement  of  the  offices  of  a  State,  deter- 
mining their  distribution,  the  residence  of  sovereignty,  and  the 
end  of  polUioal  association  (1289  a  15).  That  end  is  really  the 
primary  concern  of  the  constitution :  it  is  the  end,  or  the  degree 
of  contribution  to  that  end,  which  determines  the  distribution  of 
office.  A  constitution  is  essentially  a  determination  or  concep- 
tion of  the  end  at  which  a  political  conmiunity  aims.  It  is  the 
expression  of  the  kind  of  life  which  that  conmiunity  sets  before 
itself  as  its  ideal ;  and  it  is  accordingly  described  as  the  manner 
of  life  of  a  State  (1295  a  40).  Different  constitutions  involve 
different  manners  of  life :  "  pursuing  their  ideals  in  different  ways, 
and  by  different  means.  States  arrive  at  different  manners  of  life 
and  different  constitutions  "  (1328  a  41).  Every  constitution  in- 
volves a  corresponding  type  of  character  in  its  citizens.  In  a 
democracy,  said  Plato,  the  slaves  are  less  obedient,  and  the  very 
dogs  less  in  hand.  Pericles  more  kindly  told  the  Athenians  that 
as  their  political  life  was  informed  by  the  spirit  of  liberty,  so  their 
social  life  was  distinguished  by  a  freedom  which  suspicion  or 
scandal  never  attacked.  The  later  books  of  the  Beptiblie  sketch 
the  different  types  of  character  which  correspond  to  different 
constitutions,  describing,  for  instance,  as  we  have  seen,  how 
democracy  issues  in  a  type  of  man  to  whom  all  desires  are  of 
equal  strength,  and  who  turns  his  hand  ^ually  to  all  manner 
of  occupations.  Aristotle  tells  us  that  an  oligarchy,  which 
makes  wealth  the  qualification  for  office,  and  in  this  way  en- 
ables the  most  sacred  of  trusts  to  be  bought  as  it  were  with 
money,  tends  to  encourage  a  materialistic  and  money-loving 
spirit  in  the  whole  State  (1273  a  38  sq.).  This  conception  is 
one  not  peculiar  to  the  philosophers,  but  common  among 
all  Greeks.  Greek  States  were,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  divided 
from  one  another  by  broad  differences  of  character ;  the  Stoical 

Spartan,  the  versatile  Athenian,  the  ''  piggish  "  Boeotian,  the 
20 
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From  this  consideration  of  the  meaning  of  the  term  constitu-  Constitn 
tion  we  have  gained  our  final  definition  of  the  State,  and  mach  ment 
besides  that  will  be  of  service  in  the  classification  of  States. 
The  State  may  now  be  defined  as  a  compound  of  citizens  sharing 
in  judicial  and  deliberative  office,  and  united  by  a  constitution 
which  both  determines  their  places  in  the  compound  and  supplies 
the  motive  of  all  their  action.  Before,  however,  we  proceed  to 
the  classification  of  States,  one  more  consideration  remains; 
and  that  concerns  the  relation  of  the  constitution  to  the  Govern- 
ment. We  have  seen  that  the  identity  of  a  State  resides  in  its 
constitution :  we  have  yet  to  see  that  the  constitution  is  iden- 
tical with  the  Government.^  This  is  twice  affirmed  by  Aristotle 
in  the  third  book  of  the  Politics,  A  constitution  is  an  arrange- 
ment of  offices,  and  especially  of  the  supreme  office,  or  govern- 
ment ;  and  the  government,  whether  it  be  that  of  the  few  or  the 
many,  is  the  constitution.  In  other  words,  the  constitution 
being  par  excMenoe  a  determination  of  the  residence  of  the 
supreme  authority,  one  may  say,  oonvertendo,  that  the  residence 
of  the  supreme  authority  determines  the  nature  of  the  consti- 
tution. In  a  democracy  the  people  is  the  supreme  authority 
or  government :  in  an  oligarchy  the  rich  form  the  government. 
The  supreme  authorities  are  different ;  and  therefore  we  regard 
the  constitutions  as  different — which  shows  that  we  believe 
the  constitution  to  vary  with  the  government. 

The  CiiAssiFiCATiON  op  States 

§  3.  We  may  now  proceed  to  the  classification  of  States 
according  to  their  different  constitutions  or  governments.     Two 
standards  suggest  themselves  as  a  result  of  what  has  been  said. 
The  constitution  being  a  determination  of  the  end  of  a  political 
community,  and  the  end  or  final  cause  being  the  essence  of 
definition  and  classification,  we  shall  naturally  classify  States 
by  the  end  at  which  they  aim.     Again,  the  constitution  being 
%  a  determination  of  the  government,  with  which  indeed  it  is  standard 
identical,  we  shall  also  classify  States  by  the  differences  which  end  of  st 
appear  in  the  spirit  of  their  governments.     These  are  the  two  ^^^^ 
standards  which  Aristotle  uses,  and  by  the  use  of  which  he 
arrives  at  a  classification  almost  exactly  similar  to  that  of  Plato 

^itSKu  »  itoKirtla  >-  iroX/rrv/ta :  State  ==  constitution  >-  government. 
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Bomething  at  which  every  true  State  aims,  though  it  certainly 
fails  to  aim  at  everything  at  which  a  trae  State  ought  to  aim* 
And  hence  it  is  never  wholly  rejected  by  Aristotle :  on  the  con- 
trary, he  suggests  means  by  which  it  may  be  improved  and 
preserved ;  and  he  contemplates,  as  almost  an  ideal  constitution, 
something  which  is  really  a  mixture  of  two  perversions. 

The  same  distinction  between  normal  and  perverted  States 
may  also  be  drawn,  if  we  consider  the  different  tempers  in  which 
governments  may  act ;  but  from  this  point  of  view  the  distinc- 
tion is  more  profound,  and  reconciliation  is  less  possible.  States 
naturally  fall  into  two  kinds,  according  as  governments  act  for 
their  own  interests,  or  for  those  of  the  conmiunity.  In  every 
normal  State  the  government  must  necessarily  be  directed  to 
the  common  welfare.  It  is  of  the  very  nature  of  the  State  as 
an  association  of  equals  that  this  should  be  so.  And  the  ana- 
logy of  the  arts,  which  Plato  (true  to  Socrates'  views  of  the 
art  of  government)  had  already  employed  in  the  Beptiblio, 
equally  proves  that  governors  should  govern  in  the  interest  of 
the  subjects  of  their  government.  Every  doctor,  and  every 
trainer,  makes  the  bodily  health  of  his  patient  the  aim  and 
object  of  his  skill ;  nor  should  it  be  otherwise  with  the  ruler. 
His  wisdom  should  also  be  directed  to  the  welfare  of  his  sub- 
jects, though  there  is  this  difference  between  him  and  the  trainer, 
that  as  a  member  of  the  community,  he  must  always  consider 
his  own  welfare,  along  veith  that  of  the  rest,  while  the  trainer 
will  only  very  occasionally  merge  himself  with  his  class,  and 
regard  his  own  health.  Ideally,  therefore,  those  who  practise 
the  art  of  government  must  needs  be  unselfish,  and  the  normal 
State  must  necessarily  be  one  which  is  unselfishly  governed; 
nor  can  that  State  be  other  than  perverted,  in  which  this  is  not 
the  case.  Whether  this  new  standard  coincides  in  its  results 
with  the  previous  standard  of  end,  Aristotle  does  not  inquire. 
But  it  is  possible  to  imagine  a  State  which  is  perverted  in  its  end, 
and  yet  normal  and  correct  in  the  sense  that  its  government 
works  disinterestedly  for  the  whole  conmiunity.  A  government 
given  over  to  the  mercantile  system,  and  pursuing  wealth  as  the 
end  of  the  State,  may  yet  be  acting  with  entire  unselfishness. 
Aristotle  seems  to  assume  that  there  will  never  be  such  a  cross- 
division  ;  that  where  wealth  is  pursued,  there  selfishness  reigns ; 
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— the  "normal"  kind  in  which  the  government  is  unselfish, 
because  it  pursues  a  moral  purpose,  and  the  ''perversion/'  in 
which  the  government  is  corrupt,  because  it  fails  to  pursue  such 
an  aim.  These  two  divisions  differ  with  a  difference  of  kind : 
they  differ  with  a  difference  so  great,  that  the  first  group  of  con- 
stitutions may  be  described  as  prior,  and  the  second  as  posterior.  Two  mai 
As  the  whole  is  prior  to  its  parts,  because  the  understanding  of  ^^^oni 
the  parts  presupposes  the  whole,  so  is  the  normal  prior  to  the  ^^J^^ 
abnormal,  because  the  understanding  of  the  abnormal  presup- 
poses the  normal  as  a  standard.  Within  each  of  these  two 
divisions — the  normal  and  prior,  the  abnormal  and  posterior — 
Aristotle  next  proceeds  to  make  a  triple  subdivision.  The  con- 
stitution, we  have  seen,  is  identical  with  the  government ;  and^ 
in  subdividing  the  two  great  types  of  constitutions,  Aristotle 
naturally  starts  from  the  government.  In  all  constitutions  of 
the  normal  tjrpe,  the  governments  agree  in  unselfishness:  in 
what  respect  then  do  they  differ,  and  where  can  we  find  a  ground 
of  subdivision  ?  The  principle  of  number  naturally  offers  itself : 
the  governments  differ  in  the  number  of  their  members,  and 
according  as  the  one,  the  few,  or  the  many  compose  the  ruUng 
body.  The  normal  type  of  constitutions  thus  contains  within 
itself  three  species — Monarchy,  Aristocracy,  and  Polity.  Mon- 
archy and  aristocracy  explain  themselves:  the  term  Polity 
(iroTurela  or  constitution)  is  the  generic  term  applied  particularly 
to  one  species,  because  that  species  has  no  name  of  its  own. 
Polity  accordingly  means  that  subdivision  of  the  normal  type  of 
constitution  which  is  characterised  by  the  rule  of  the  many :  it 
is  the  rule  of  the  many  for  the  common  good :  it  is  democracy 
turned  unselfish,  and  translated,  in  consequence,  to  a  higher 
sphere.  The  same  subdivision  according  to  number  also  applies 
to  the  abnormal  and  perverted  type  of  constitution.  That  type 
equally  contains  within  itself  three  species,  according  as  the 
selfish  government  consists  of  one,  or  few,  or  many  members. 
These  three  species  are  tyranny,  oligarchy,  and  democracy.  The 
first  aims  at  the  selfish  interest  of  a  single  individual ;  the  second 
at  that  of  the  wealthier  classes  ;  the  third  at  that  of  the  poor.^ 

^  Democracy,  it  would  thus  appear,  does  not  mean  for  Aristotle  the 
goYemment  of  the  people  by  the  people  for  the  people :  it  means  the  govern- 
ment of  a  people  by  the  poor  and  for  the  poor.     Cf,  infra,  pp.  460-6L 
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)irth  ;  and  hence,  we  are  told,  spring  oligarchy,  aristocracy  and 
lemocracy.  But  it  is  obvious,  that  as  is  the  principle  of  award, 
o  is  the  ruling  class  to  which  oflSce  is  awarded  ;  and  if  the  prin- 
;iple  be  wealth,  the  ruling  class  will  be  the  wealthy,  while,  if  it 
>e  free  birth,  the  ruling  class  will  be  the  poor  who  form  the 
aajority  of  the  free-born.  We  therefore  attain  the  same  classi- 
Lcation;  but  we  have  pushed  our  standard  a  remove  further 
)€fcck,  and  classified  rather  by  the  principle  which  distributes^ 
han  by  the  class  which  receives,  the  offices  of  the  State.  We 
lave  borrowed  in  fact  the  principle  of  distributive  justice  as  the 
tandard  of  classification.  By  the  use  of  this  principle  of  dis- 
ributive  justice  we  are  able,  not  only  to  classify  constitutions, . 
)ut  also  to  classify  them  in  order  of  merit.  Two  main  kinds 
lave,  indeed,  already  been  differentiated,  of  which  one  is  the 
ligher,  and  the  other  the  lower ;  but  we  can  go  further.  We 
;an  discover  which  is  the  hij[he8t_^. the  high,  and  the  lowest  of 
;he  low,  in  virtue  of  the  different  principles  which  different 
brms  exhibit.  In  this  way  we  discover  monarchy  to  be  the 
irst  of  constitutions,  because  its  principle  of  distribution  is  not 
nerely  virtue  (that  is  the  principle  of  all  good  constitutions), 
^oLtha  supreme  virtue  which  can  only  be  found  in  one  solitary  ' 
ndividual.  Aristocracy  follows  next,  taking  as  it  does  a  high 
•ype  of  virtue  for  its  principle ;  and  poUty  comes  last,  with  its 
nore  mediocre  and  simply  military  virtue — for  the  virtue  to  t 
vhich  many  men  can  attain  will  never  be  the  whole  of  virtue, 
yr  even  a  fine  side  of  virtue,  but  at  best  the  virtue  which  is  shown 
n  the  steadfast  courage  of  a  civic  miHtia  under  arms.     Turning 

0  perverted  constitutions,  we  find  tyranny  set  lowest  of  the  low, 
m  the  maxim  "  oorruptio  optimi  pesaima  ** ;  for  tyranny  is  a  cor- 
nption  of  monarchy,  and  monarchy  is  the  best  of  constitutions. 
)ligarchy,  as  it  is  the  corruption  of  the  second  best,  is  also  the 
eoond  worst ;  while  democracy,  the  corruption  of  the  least  good, 
Qiist  needs  also  be  the  least  bad.  The  same  conclusion  appears^ 
f  we  regard  these  constitutions  in  a  less  negative  light,  and  as 
xhibiting  positive  principles  of  their  own.  The  principle  of 
ligarchy  is  wealth :  the  principle  of  democracy  free  birth.  As 
ree  birth Js  a  wider  and  better  principle  than  wealth,  and  wealth 

1  its  turn  is  wider  and  higher  than  mere  force  and  fraud  (which 
lone  constitute  the  tjrrant's  claim  to  authority),  so  must  demo- 
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that  we  must  assume  a  number  of  constitutions.  This  in  itself 
is  an  argument  against  the  view  (which  seems  to  have  been 
current  in  Aristotle's  time),  that  there  were  two  main  consti- 
tutions, one  in  which  the  upper  classes  predominated,  and  one 
in  which  the  poor  were  supreme— a  view  which  made  oligarchy 
and  democracy  the  only  two  constitutions,  subsuming  aristoc- 
racy under  the  former,  and  the  ''polity"  under  the  latter.^ 
But  not  only  does  such  a  view  neglect  the  number  of  constitu- 
tions which  actual  life  presents:  considered  as  a  division  of 
constitutions  into  two  great  types,  and  as  that  only,  it  seems  to 
Aristotle  superficial,  and  inferior  to  the  distinction  of  normal 
and  perverted  States  which  he  himself  had  made.  For  when 
oligarchy  is  made  wide  enough  to  include  aristocracy,  and 
democracy  to  include  poUty,  this  is  only  done  by  making  mere 
number  the  determinant  (and  number  was  a  principle  which 
was  rejected  before),  and  by  neglecting  those  fundamental  quali- 
tative differences  between  polity  and  democracy,  oligsurchy  and 
aristocracy,  which  appear  in  the  end  they  pursue,  and  the  spirit 
of  their  pursuit. 

An  alternative  treatment  of  this  same  question  still  survives 
in  the  Politics,  side  by  side  with  the  treatment  which  has  just 
been  sketched.  Constitutions  vary,  we  are  again  told,  accord- 
ing to  the  predominance  of  different  parts,  or  of  different  com- 
binations of  parts;  but  a  new  account  of  the  parts  is  given, 
which  differs  considerably  from  the  previous  account.  Instead 
of  emphasising  the  different  social  groups,  as  distinguished  by 
different  social  characteristics,  Aristotle  now  considers  the  dif- 
ferent political  parts  of  the  State,  as  distinguished  by  different 
political  functions.  Instead  of  two  main  groups,  each  with  its 
subdivisions,  there  emerge  some  nine  parts  of  the  State :  the 
farmer,  the  craftsman,  the  tradesman,  the  day-labourer  (the 
three  first  of  which  before  formed  subdivisions  of  the  poorer 
classes) ;  the  soldier,  the  judge,  the  man  of  means,  who  con- 
tributes with  his  wealth  to  the  working  of  the  State,  and  the 
members  of  the  executive  and  the  deliberative  organs.     There 

1  Kingship  and  tmamy  are  here  disregarded,  partly  because  Aristotle 
had  himself  oisoiiased  tibem  before,  partly  perhaps  because  the  supporters  of 
the  view  here  enunciated  left  them  out  of  account,  as  not  entering  into  the 
practical  politics  of  their  day. 
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seems  to  be  here  a  certain  confusion  of  the  organs  of  govero- 
ment  with  the  classes  of  society ;  and  when  this  claasificfl^OD 
apparently  comes  to  be  used  (c.  xiy.)>  it  is  only  the  di£FereDO» 
of  the  organs  of  government  which  is  regarded  as  creating 
differences  of  constitution.  Starting  from  the  principle  thit 
there  are  three  parts  of  the  State  to  be  regarded,  the  judidal, 
the  deliberative,  and  the  executive  organs  (in  the  latter  of  which 
the  military  is  perhaps  included),  Aristotle  lays  it  down  that 
constitutions  vary  according  as  these  organs  vary  in  their 
structure  and  relation.  But  this  obviously  introduces  a  new 
principle :  instead  of  asking  what  class  governs,  irrespective  of 
Etfsification  the  structure  and  allocation  of  the  functions  of  government,  Axis- 
^ba^n'of  totle  uow  Concentrates  his  attention  upon  these  functions.  The 
nctioiiB  functions  of  government  are  not,  however,  discussed  without 
regard  to  the  different  classes  of  the  State:  on  the  contrary, 
their  allocation  inevitably  raises  the  question  of  the  classes  to 
which  they  axe  to  be  assigned.  None  the  less,  new  considera- 
tions do  emerge :  the  functions  differ  (and  with  them  the  con- 
stitutions) not  merely  in  their  allocation  to  different  classes,  but 
also  in  themselves,  according  as  they  cover  more  or  less  ground, 
and  are  more  or  less  subdivided.  Different  deliberative  organs 
may  have  very  different  provinces;  while  the  executive  may 
be  either  united  or  subdivided.  But  it  is  the  deliberative  which 
is  the  key :  it  is  the  sovereign  determinant  of  the  constitution, 
as  its  powers  of  auditing  and  electing  the  magistrates  are  the 
highest  powers  in  the  State.  Accordingly  it  is  the  extent  of 
the  powers  of  the  deliberative,  the  allocation  of  those  powers, 
their  concentration  in  one  body  or  dispersion  in  several,  which, 
from  the  new  point  of  view  here  raised  by  Aristotle,  must  form 
the  criterion  of  every  constitution.  No  new  classification  upon 
this  basis  is  attempted ;  and  we  are  not  told  whether  any  modifica- 
tion of  the  old  classification  by  social  class  would  be  introduced 
if  it  were.  It  would  obviously  have  suppUed  a  new  line  of  divi- 
sion, which  might  have  cut  across  the  old  line :  for  instance,  a 
democracy  like  Athens,  where  the  province  of  the  deliberative 
was  large,  and  the  executive  was  weak,  would  have  had  to  be 
contrasted  with  any  type  of  democracy  similsu:  to  that  of  modem 
Switzerland,  which  left  power  to  its  executive,  and  limited  the 
scope  of  the  deliberative.     Just  in  the  same  way  England  and 
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generally  representative  institutions ;  and  we  have  to  distinguish 
States  in  which  the  representative  body  controls  the  government, 
and  the  executive  is  responsible,  from  States  in  which  this  is  not 
the  case.     Another  and  perhaps  equally  serious  factor  is  the 
Bunount  of  unreahty  and  convention  which  exists  in  the  modem 
State.     The  English  convention  assigns  all  authority  to  the 
Crown :  it  used  to  be  said  that  facts  assigned  real  authority  to 
IParhament.     But  it  seems  to-day  ^  that  even  this  is  a  convention, 
SLnd  that  the  real  authority  resides  with  the  Cabinet.     Ajid  yet 
l>ehind  the  Cabinet  there  is  the  electorate.     But  by  which  shall 
^we  classify — Crown,  Parliament,  Cabinet,  or  electorate  ?    Here 
^here  is  such  simple  issue  as  confronted  Aristotle;    and  the 
Answer  is  not  easy.    It  has  just  been  suggested,  that  the  elec- 
-torate  is  the  determinant  of  the  constitution.     But  what  if  the 
electorate  only  chooses  within  a  charmed   oligarchical  circle, 
as  in  England  it  seems  (or  till  of  late  seemed)  to  do?    Is  the 
government  democratical,  because  the  electorate  is  large,  or 
is  it  oligarchical,  because  the  eligible  are  few  ?    One  is  almost 
driven  to  say  that  there  is  no  absolute  standard  of  classification ; 
and  that  England  can  only  be  classified  according  to  several 
standards  as  a  State  with  a  large  measure  of  local  government, 
and  with  a  central  government  conventionally  composed  of  King 
and  Parliament,  but  really  of  an  oUgarchical  Cabinet  constituted 
by  a  democratic  electorate;  while,  from  still  another  point  of 
view,  this  constitution  must  be  regarded  as  unwritten  and  flex- 
ible, in  contrast  with  written  and  rigid  constitutions.     But  then, 
Biigland  is  not  really  England :  she  is  part  of  a  State  called  the 
United  Kingdom,  which  as  contrasted  with  federal  governments 
we  must  call  a  unitary  State.    And  yet  ckgain  the  United  King- 
dom is  a  member  of  a  system  often  called  an  Empire,  which  is 
neither  a  federation  nor  a  unitary  State.     There  are  thus,  it 
would  appear,  far  too  many  factors  to  be  reduced  to  any  one 
scheme.     But  it  is  this  very  complexity  which,  while  it  makes 
Aristotle's  classification  inapplicable,  also  makes  it  valuable.    The 
simplicity  of  his  material  made  a  scientific  attempt  at  classifica- 
tion possible ;  and  that  attempt  must  always  remain  an  example 
and  a  model,  though  not  an  authority. 

It  remains  to  ask  how  far  Aristotle  was  indebted  to  Plato 

^ThlB  w»a  written  in  1906. 


CHAPTEB  Vin 

[Ethics,  V. :  Politics,  II.,  viii. ;  IH.,  ix.-xviii.] 

ARISTOTLE'S  CONCEPTIONS  OP  LAW  AND  JUSTICE 

The  Natubb  and  Scope  of  Law 

§  1.  T^HE  laws  of  Alfred  contain,  in  addition  to  their  legal 
1       and  secular  matter,  a  number  of  religious  enactments 
and  the  whole  of  the  Decalogue.    Law  is  here  attempting  to  be 
imiversal :  it  would  fain  embrace  everY^jEficieaxif  control  or Jn-  Law  catholic 
^^ibiitiaxu  to  whrcfaTSstinctive  impulse  should  subordinate  itself.  "^^  P<»itivo 
To  AristotFe  law  is  equally  catholic  :  it  is  equally  the  sum  of  all  ^j,^,iyuA 
jhg  Rpmtnftl  limitR.  undf.r  whir.h  mftnls^a^jJQajgast^Brflp 
The  great  spiritual  limitation  upon  man,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  ie  reason.    It  is  the  duty  of  man  to  bring  his  passions '  \u^Z^ 
under  the  control  and  the  Umitation  of  reason.     Law,  as  the    ^ 
sum  of  all  spiritual  limits,  is  therefore  identified  with  reason : 
it  is  defined  as  "  dispassionate  reason  ".    In  man  reason  is  close 

ft  neighbour  of  many  passions  and  can  hardly  be  heard  for  their 
clamour:  in  law  it  emerges  pure,  a  clear  and  solitary  voice, 
which  calls  aloud  through  a  silence  in  which  all  passion  is 
hushed.  But  morahty  consists  in  a  Ufe  according  to  reason : 
the  words  of  reason  are  the  moral  code.  The  law,  which  is 
one  with  reason,  must  therefore  also  be  one  with  the  moral 

»  code.^  The  law  enjoms  courage,  and  continence,  and  consider- 
ation :  it  speaks  about  every  virtue  and  vice,  commanding  and 
forbidding.'  Its  rules  are  laid  down  by  political  science,  as  the 
standard  of  what  men  should  do,  and  what  they  should  for- 
bear to  do.'  As  the  moral  code  of  a  community,  law  sets  forth 
the  end»  the  Final   Good,   which   that  community  pursues. 

'Law^reason;  reason^tlie  moral  obligation:  ergo  law  "the  moral  ob- 
ligatioii. 

*J?eAfct,  1189  b  14-26.        ^Ihid^lQ/Hhh^, 
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:or  confirmation.  Bat  the  general  Greek  conception  was  that 
3f  the  sole  legislator,  the  Solon  or  Lycorgus  who  was  respon- 
iible  for  the  laws  of  his  State.  The  ordinary  amendment  of 
^w  might  proceed  from  the  people :  its  original  creation  was 
g^saigned  to  some  almost  superhuman  wisdom,  which  shaped 
bhe  law  in  one  great  operation.  The  conception  is  unhistorical : 
it  was  none  the  less  universal;  and  it  appears  in  both  Plato 
and  Aristotle,  who  indeed  themselves  pose  as  nothing  else  than 
**  legislators  "  in  constructing  their  ideal  States.  To  Aristotle 
the  legislator  is  greater  than  the  statesman,  because  he  lays 
down  the  great  hues  on  which  the  State  is  to  move,  while  the 
statesman  is  an  administrator  of  detail.  He  is  responsible,  we 
learn,  alike  for  written  and  unwritten  laws  ;  for  he  may  initiate 
customs^  which  are  never  set  down  in  writing.  To  these  latter 
Aristotle  assigns  a  very  large  province.  Valuable  as  are  written 
laws,  laws  resting  on  unwritten  customs  are  still  higher  than 
they,  and  concerned  with  higher  things.^  And  further,  above 
and  beyond  written  law  and  unwritten  custom,  the  legislator 
must  also  produce  a  right  habit  and  spirit  in  those  who  are 
going  to  Uve  according  to  both: 

Quid  leges  sine  moribus 
Vanae  proficiont  ? 

"  There  is  no  profit  of  the  best  laws,  passed  with  the  consent 
of  every  member  of  the  conmiunity,  if  those  members  be  not 
habituated  and  educated  therein."  ^  To  lay  down  the  principles 
bt  an  education,  which  will  make  obedience  to  the  laws  come 
iMturally  to  every  citizen,  is  the  prime  work  of  the  legislator. 
Greater  than  the  writing  of  excellent  laws  on  paper,  is  the  writ- 
ing of  them  into  the  spiritual  fibre  of  a  people :  law-abiding- 
ness  is  more  than  law.  Law,  after  all,  is  the  expressed  will 
oC-»  community ; '  for  the  essence  of  law  is  the  will  of  the 
X^itizen  to  abide  by  the  law. 

Over  the  lesson  here  impUed  it  is  worth  while  to  linger. 
One  of  the  great  lessons  which  Aristotle,  like  Plato,  teaches,  is  Uw  as  a 
that  institutions  and  laws,  taken  concretely  and  in  themselves,  '^    ^  ^"^ 

>  Pol.,  1287  b  5.        *  Ihid.,  1310  a  14. 

'  But  while  a  modem  thinker  would  regard  law  as  originally  created  by 
the  will  of  a  communil^,  Aristotle  regards  it  as  originally  created  by  a  legis- 
lator, who  (hen  makee  it  the  will  of  the  community,  by  training  its  members 
to  will  the  law. 
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are  mere  stocks  and  stones ;  and  that  everything  depends  o 
the  far  deeper  question,  whether  they  live  and  are  rooted  in  tb 
mind  of  the  members  of  the  community  in  which  they  exis 
Their  true  reality  is  not  objective,  but  subjective.  A  law  ezisi 
so  far  as  it  is  a  spiritual  motive,  apprehended  and  acted  upo 
by  a  mind.  The  formal  language  is  a  mere  external  and  vi^ 
sign  of  this  inward  and  invisible  spirit ;  and  if  this  spirit  doe 
not  exist,  the  law  ceases  to  exist.  What  is  true  of  law  is  tra 
of  all  institutions,  and  of  the  whole  of  government.  No  utteit 
external  force,  no  stimulus  that  is  not  met  by  an  answennj 
reaction,  can  permanently  exist.  Government  is  powerful  nol 
in  the  stimulus  which  it  gives,  but  in  the  answering  reacti(H 
which  it  finds.  Government  exists  and  has  its  power  in  the 
minds  of  its  subjects.  The  remembrance  of  this  truth  is  tht 
beginning  of  political  wisdom.  It  teaches  that  the  way  d 
political  progress  is  the  education  of  a  people  in  new  ideas,  ad 
not  the  creation  of  new  institutions  to  which  there  are  no 
answering  ideas,  and  which  are  therefore  nothing.  It  teacbei 
that  any  change  of  laws  or  institutions  must  be  slow,  becaott 
the  ideas  in  which  they  are  rooted  can  only  be  eradicated  witl 
difficulty ;  and  must  be  along  the  lines  of  the  past,  for  a  peopb 
will  never  come  by  a  wholly  new  set  of  ideas.  It  is  in  thi 
strength  of  his  hold  on  the  subjective  side  of  law  and  of  institn 
tions,  that  Aristotle  reaches  some  of  his  greatest  conclusions 
He  can  answer  Plato's  communism  with  the  rejoinder,  that  i 
is  a  cleansing  of  the  heart,  and  not  of  garments,  that  the  work 
requires.^  Communistic  institutions  will  not  create  unselfish 
ness;  but  a  mind  trained  to  unselfishness  by  education  wil 
treat  even  private  property  in  a  spirit  of  communism.  He  cai 
tell  all  founders  of  States,  that  the  one  guarantee  for  th< 
preservation  of  the  government  which  they  institute  is  a  train 
ing  of  the  people  in  its  likeness :  he  can  even  insist,  that  th( 
spirit  of  the  constitution,  living  in  a  people,  not  only  pre 
serves  the  constitution,  but  gave  it  originally  whatever  vitidit] 
it  has.^  He  knows  well  enough  that  government  must  Ik 
based  on  consent,  that  **more  must  be  the  number  of  thos< 

^  The  criticism  of  Plato  is  unfair :  the  point  urged  in  the  criticism  is  tqi^ 
true. 

»Po^.,  1337  a  16. 
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i^ho  wish  a  State  to  continue,  than  of  those  who  do  not " ;  but 
lie  also  knows  that  the  consent  is  no  mere  passive  acceptance, 
bat  a  spiritual  habit  in  conformity  with  the  State  ''creating 
and  preserving  "  its  institutions.     He  knows  that  the  primary 
Mvork  of  every  "  legislator  "  who  aims  at  political  progress  is  to 
I  educate  a  people  into  the  ways  of  thought  and  action,  which 
^make  possible  and  will  alone  make  permanent  his  legislation. 
This  is  why  education  bulks  largely  in  Aristotle,  and  why,  in 
the  fragment  on  the  ideal  State,  a  sketch  of  the  education  of  its 
citizens  is  his  first,  and  indeed  his  only,  concern.    Finally,  as  he 
liad  answered  Plato  in  the  strength  of  his  feeling  for  the  sub-  subUity  oi 
,  jective  basis  of  laws  and  institutions,  so,  in  the  same  strength, 
lie  answered  EUppodamus.    BUppodamus  had  proposed  rewards 
lor  those  who  found  out  inventions  which  were  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  State.     It  is  specious,  says  Aristotle;^  but  a 
premium  upon  inventions  of  new  things  is  an  incitement  to 
political  instability.     And  the  suggestion  raises,  he  adds,  another 
'    question:  is  it  good  to  change  traditional  laws,  if  newer  and 
better  laws  be  discovered?    It  may  be   argued  in  favour  of 
change,  that  political  science  is  an  art,  and  should,  like  other 
arts,  alter  and  improve  its  product — which  is  law — as  knowledge 
alters  and  advances.    Primitive  man  was  a  rude  and  witless 
being,  and  his  laws  were  simple  and  uncouth  things,  which  are 
not  worth  cherishing ;  nor,  in  any  case,  is  it  the  aim  of  men 
^  to  be  true  to  tradition,  but  rather  to  pursue  the  ideal.    This  is 
^  an  argument  which  applies  particularly  to  unwritten  tradition ; 
but  even  written  laws  of  a  more  modem  type  have  their  de- 
fects.   They  are  couched  in  general  terms :  the  actions  which 
they  seek  to  control  are  concerned  with  particulars ;  and  an  ac- 
cumulation of  greater  experience  may  show  that  the  one  is  not 
'    properly  adjusted  to  the  other.    To  these  considerations  Aristotle 
foiswers,  that  while  some  laws  should  sometimes  be  altered 
(JBind  here  he  is  probably  thinking  of  primitive  customs),  yet  on 
llie  whole  change  is  to  be  mistrusted.     It  is  an  ill  thing  to  fall 
into  the  spirit  of  change,  even  if  it  be  the  result  of  a  series  of 
changes  for  the  better:  the  advantage  of  change  will  be  less 
than  the  disadvantage  of  instability  and  disobedience  to  authority. 
In  this  Aristotle  speaks  as  a  Greek,  dreading  the  Greek  vice  of 

'  PoliHa,  iL,  c.  a 
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Qot  constitutions  at  all.  Bat  while  there  must  be  law,  to 
determine  the  channels  of  the  action  of  the  government,  a 
difficult  question  at  once  arises,  if  we  seek  to  determine  the 
extent  to  which  the  law  should  control  the  government.  On 
general  principles,  indeed,  Aristotle  comes  rapidly  to  the  con- 
plosion  that  tha  troe  relation  between  law  and  government 
ia  secured  by  making  the  law  sovereign  and  the  government 
ite^Bervant.  Whether  power  be  given  to  the  few  or  the  many, 
it  is  argued,  there  is  every  probability  that  the  government 
will  tend  of  itself  to  selfishness.  The  few  will  oppress  the 
many,  or  the  many  the  few.  To  preserve  unselfishness,  law 
must  be  constituted  sovereign,  and  the  government  left  sovereign 
only  over  those  particular  details  which  law  cannot  touch 
(because  of  its  generahty.  But  this  consideration  only  touches 
oligarchy  and  democracy,  and  what  applies  to  the  few  or  the 
many  will  not  necessarily  apply  to  the  one.  If  we  suppose 
the  existence  in  a  State  of  a  man  ideally  gifted  in  character 
and  political  capacity,  of  a  ''god  among  men,"  it  cannot  but 
Ikppear  ridiculous  to  impose  lavTS  on  his  actions,  for  his  own 
VfABdum  is  a  still  higher  law.  It  would  be  absurd  to  consider 
him  as  a  part  of  the  State,  when  his  supreme  gifts  make 
him  as  it  were  the  whole,  and  when  the  rest  of  the  civic  body, 
less  richly  endowed,  sinks  by  comparison  into  a  mere  part.* 
Two  courses  are  open — either  to  banish  him  from  a  society  of 

Jrhich  he  is  too  great  to  be  a  member,  or  to  make  him  its 
bsolute  ruler.  The  former  plan,  which  is  that  of  ostracism, 
cannot  be  lightly  dismissed  as  the  mere  **  trick  "  of  a  tyranny 
or  a  democracy,  intended  to  preserve  a  government  which  feels 
itself  threatened :  it  is  a  practice  known  to  good  constitutions 
as  well  as  to  bad,  and  to  barbarians  as  well  as  to  Greeks.  The 
excision  of  a  too  prominent  feature  from  his  work  is  necessary 
even  to  the  artist,  if  he  does  not  wish  to  spoil  the  unity  of  his 
composition.  But  ostracism  can  hardly  be  the  right  policy  of 
a  State,  which  makes  virtue  its  aim,  towards  a  member  who 
is  distinguished  by  a  supreme  degree  of  virtue.  It -would  be 
to^'-giaringly  illogical.    It  remains  therefore  that  the  citizens 

^  Thftt  is  to  say,  he  poosooaoo  of  himself  everything  which  it  is  the  aim  of 
the  State  to  secure,  a  pcarfect  avrdpiccca  ;  while  the  other  members,  even  in 
their  totality,  are  without  him  insuflioient,  and  fall  short  of  avrdpKita. 
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But  if  reason  is  to  rule  every  man,  it  must  rule  the  ruler 
himself;  and  the  ultimate  sovereign  of  the  State  will  be  dis- 
passionate reason.  But  dispassionate  reason  is  nothing  else 
than  law ;  and  it  is  therefore  necessary,  if  a  State  is  to  be 
normal  and  directed  by  unselfish  rulers  towards  the  general 
good,  that  it  should  have  law  for  its  ultimate  sovereign.  If  a 
single  man  is  to  rule  at  all,  he  must  be  a  man  who  has  tied 
his  hands  by  law ;  though  it  may  be  conceded  that  his  hands 
should  be  unbound  for  a  free  course  of  action,  in  cases  where 
the  law  stands  in  need  of  correction,  or  has  nothing  to  say. 
This  conclusion  would  involve  a  monarchy  of  the  Stuart  pattern, 
as  defined  by  James  I.,  where  the  monarch  is  the  source  of  a 
law  to  which  he  conforms,  but  where  he  also  possesses  a  large 
prerogative  which  can  override  or  act  outside  the  law.  >4^d 
indeed  the  issue  here  suggested  is  not  unlike  the  issue  debate 
between  the  early  Stuarts  and  their  Parliaments.  The  Stuarts 
claimed  a  flexible  authority,  which  could  meet  the  vicissitudes 
of  foreign  policy  promptly  and  effectively,  and  could  desert 
the  normal  course  of  parliamentary  taxation  for  prerogatival 
levies  where  circumstances  demanded.  They  spoke  in  the  name 
of  ''efficiency,"  which  is  still,  as  it  was  to  Plato,  a  name 
vnth  which  to  conjure.  On  the  other  hand  the  popular  party 
was  afraid  that  a  policy  of  extending  monarchical  authority 
lurked  behind  the  veil.  It  demanded  that  regal  action  should 
''run  in  certain  and  known  channels,"^  or  according  to  law; 
and  it  even  argued,  that  if  delay  and  inconvenience  resulted 
from  the  necessity  of  observing  forms  and  rules,  it  was  "  more 
tolerable  to  suffer  an  hurt  .  .  .  for  a  short  time,  than  to  give 
way  to  the  breach  and  violation  of  the  right  *\* 

But  the  conclusion  in  favour  of  a  monarch,  acting  by  law 
of  his  own  free  will  except  where  the  law  is  silent  or  in  need  of 
oorrection,  is  not  by  any  means  final  in  Aristotle.  He  is  in- 
clined to  doubt  whether,  when  law  fails  to  decide  a  question  at 
all,  or  at  any  rate  to  decide  it  fully,  one  man  is  a  better  supple- 
ment of  the  law  than  are  the  many  or  the  few.  Much  may  be 
liaid  in  favour  of  the  many :  their  collective  wisdom  and  their  in- 
corruptibility are  perhaps  their  greatest  recommendations,  when 

'  St.  John  in  Hampden's  case. 

*  Whitelooke  in  the  debate  on  Impoeitions. 
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which  the  law  has  given,  for  law  itself  has  educated  them  for 
their  work,  by  informing  them  with  its  own  lofty  spirit.  It  is 
law  itself  which  will  correct  or  supplement  the  laws.  Law  is 
not  set  rigidly  against  all  alteration :  on  the  contrary,  it  always 
concedes  and  admits  an  alteration  of  itself  in  the  light  of  a  wider 
experience.  Even  without  any  formal  amendment  of  the  law, 
it  is  always  possible  to  adapt  the  law  to  cases  where  it  may  seem 
inapplicable.  Besides  the  law  there  is  equity ;  or  rather  there  is 
equity  in  the  law.  That  is  to  say,  when  the  letter  of  the  written 
law  may  be  harsh,  it  is  always  possible  to  apply  its  spirit,  which 
can  never  be  harsh.  Equity  is  no  other  than  justice,  or  con-l  | 
formity  to  the  law ;  but  while  justice  would  interpret  the  law' ' 
as  it  stands  written,  equity  interprets  it  according  to  the  in- 
-tention  of  its  creator.^  The  legislator  has  spoken  in  general 
terms,  denouncing  a  penalty  against  some  offence.  That  offence 
has  been  committed;  but  the  guilt  of  its  commission  disap- 
pears before  a  number  of  modifying  circumstances,  which  the 
legislator  never  contemplated,  and  which  the  law  cannot 
therefore  itself  envisage.  It  is  here  that  equity  appears, 
and  taking  cognisance  of  these  circumstances,  pronounces  as 
the  legislator  would  have  pronounced  himself  in  a  similar 
case.  In  a  sense,  equity  is  a  correction  of  the  law,  where' 
it  fails  on  account  of  its  generality:  in  another  sense  it  is 
a  fulfilling  of  the  real  law.  In  either  sense  it  gives  the  law 
that  flexibility  in  which  it  has  been  accused  of  failing :  through 
equity,  law  is  alive  to  the  play  of  circumstance;  through 
equity,  it  can  meet  each  new  stimulus  with  an  answering 
reaction. 

We  thus  come  upon  the  conception  of  the  State  as  an 
association,  in  which  justice  is  done  to  the  practical  equality  of 
its  members  by  rotation  of  office.  In  this  association  law 
rules  as  the  sovereign;  but  that  law  readily  admits  of  the 
modifications,  which  a  wider  experience  of  facts  combined  with 
the  teaching  of  its  own  spirit  may  suggest.  The  Platonic  con-  The  pi 
ception  regards  the  State  not  as  an  association,  but  rather  as  a  ^^^  ^ 
workshop,  in  which  the  rulers  are  so  many  craftsmen  busy  at 
work,  shaping  the  rude  material  of  human  character  into  form. 
On  the  walls  of  that  workshop  there  shall  be  hung  no  rules 

>  Sihici,  1137  a  31  sqq. 
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and  ears  to  hear.  The  difficulty  is  not  his  possible  selfishness : 
it  is  his  probable  ignorance.  And  if  elective  monarchy  might 
secure  a  wise  ruler,  it  might  on  the  other  hand  fail  in  de- 
tachment, and  in  elevation  above  contentious  issues.  Yet,  as 
we  have  seen,  it  has  been  advocated  in  modem  times  as  the 
cure  of  political  evils,  *'  during  the  present  State  of  transition  " 
to  a  ''new  industrial  society,"  and  as  the  one  hope  for  that 
neutrality  and  mediation,  which  Aristotle,  or  the  party  for 
which  Aristotle  is  here  speaking,  expected  to  find  in  law. 

We  have  not  yet  concluded  the  case  of  those  who  opposed  Law  sovw^ 
monarchy  in  the  name  of  law.     We  have  yet  to  see  that  behind  supplement 
the  defence  of  an  impersonal  law  there  lurked  the  defence  of 
the  more  personal  and  more  vital  cause  of  popular  government. 
Assuming  that  it  is  now  proven  (the  advocates  of  law  will  tell 
us)  that  law  is  sovereign  in  the  whole  of  the  sphere  which  it 
can  cover,  it  remains  to  determine  the  authority  which  shall 
control  the  residuary  sphere  of  what  may  be  called  deliberation 
on  particular  issues.    That  authority,  it  is  suggested  at  the  end 
of  this  second  discussion,  must  be  the  masses.     Two  pairs  of 
eyes  are  better  than  one,  and  many  pairs  of  eyes  are  better 
than  two :  deliberation  belongs  by  right  to  the  collective  insight 
of  a  popular  assembly.    Does  not  even  a  monarch  take  unto  him- 
self the  eyes  and  ears  of  his  friends,  and  are  not  friends  the  equals 
of  their  friend?    A  monarchy,  in  which  the  monarch  governs 
with  and  through  his  equals,  is  a  virtual  democracy ;  but  why 
not  begin  with  an  acknowledged  democracy  ?    It  would  be  easy 
to  meet  these  considerations.    One  might  urge  that  the  **  many- 
headed  beast "  is  not  so  much  a  many-brained  being,  possessed 
of  collective  insight,  as  a  many-passioned  thing,  liable  to  a 
collective  brutality  tempered  by  a  collective  fickleness,  as  had 
been  argued  by  Plato,  and  as  had  been  shown  by  the  conduct 
of  the  Athenians  to  the  revolted  Mitylenaeans,  whom  they  first 
condemned  to  death,  and  then  in  a  revulsion  of  feeling  allowed 
to  live.    Nor  is  monarchy,  which  is  a  virtual  dem6cracy,  the 
same  as  democracy :  constitutional  monarchy,  which  is  some- 
what after  this  pattern,  has  peculiarities  and  qualities  of  its  own. 
Here  end,  however,  the  two  discussions,  in  which  Aristotle, 
this  way  and  that  dividing  his  mind,  discusses  the  pros  and 
coos  of  absolute  monarchy  and  the  rule  of  law.    The  final 
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verdict  of  Aristotle  himself,  when  he  comes,  at  the  end  of  the 
third  book,  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  controversy,  is  based  upon  I 
a  new  and  characteristically  practical  suggestion.     There  is  no 
absolute  and  single  principle.    We  cannot  decide  unreservedly,  | 
either  for  the  monarchical  or  the  democratical  principle,  either 
for  man  or  for  law.    It  is  not  a  question  of  principles  to  be  im- 
ai  verdict    posed  on  peoples :  it  is  a  question  of  the  character  of  the  people, 
^     and  the  principle  which  that  character  demands.     Constitu- 
tions are  based  on  the  character  of  the  people  who  live  under 
their  sway ;  and  differences  of  constitutions  depend  on  differ- 
ences of  character.     Plato,  as  we  have  seen,   connected  con- 
stitutions with  character,  but  Plato  had  meant  a  type  of  moral 
character :  he  had  meant  that  the  political  licence  of  a  dem(K , 
cracy  corresponded  to  a  similar  licence  of  private  life.     Aristotk" 
is  referring  to  the  ^litical  genius  of  a  people :  he  is  distinguish- , 
ing  the  character  of  a  people  of  equals,  cherishing  equality  and'^ 
suited  for  democracy,  from  that  of  a  people  to  whom  reverence 
for  authority  and  the  instinct  of  loyalty  to  a  superior  is  natural 
He  is  anticipating  Montesquieu ;  though  Montesquieu  goes  stifl  ■ 
fxuiiher,  and  bases  character  on  climate.     If  then  there  be  a 
people  such  that  one  of  its  members  stands  supreme, 

oios  ir4irvvT<u,  roi  dc  (Tfcicu  aurtrovo'if 

such  a  people  is  meant  for  monarchy,  and  this  one  man  for 
monarch.  Justice  demands  that  he  should  be  king :  the  only 
alternative,  that  of  ostracism,  is  illogical  and  impossibla  Bat 
where  the  people  is  composed  of  members  equal  and  similar  to 
one  another,  it  would  be  as  inexpedient  as  it  would  be  unjust 
for  one  man  to  rule  them  altogether,  whether  absolutely  and  as 
a  law  in  himself,  or  constitutionally  and  under  the  limitation 
of  the  law.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  since  the  conception  of 
the  State  as  an  association  involves  the  equality  of  its  members, 
and  since  this  is  the  conception  which  Aristotle  holds,  it  may 
be  said  that  his  verdict  is  given  against  monarchy,  and  in 
favour  of  law  and  the  rotation  of  office.  The  absolute  king  is 
an  academic  speculation  in  mMbus,  It  would  be  a  mistake  to 
imagine  that  Alexander  is  anywhere  contemplated  in  the  discus- 
sion of  absolute  monarchy.  It  is  an  old  scholastic  question,  re- 
vived by  Plato,  which  occupies  Aristotle ;  it  is  not  the  epiphany 
of  a  hero-king,  posing  as  in  very  deed  a  "god  among  men". 
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The  problem  of  Alexander's  position  never  occurs  to  Aristotle's 
mind.  If  he  had  attempted  to  define  the  authority  whidh  Alex- 
ander held  over  the  Greek  world  he  would  have  classed  it,  quite 
soberly,  as  belonging  to  that  kind  of  monarchy  which  he  calls 
a  miUtary  conamand  for  life,  and  to  the  elective  species  of  that 
kind.  He  would  simply  have  thought  of  Alexander  as  having, 
like  his  father,  been  elected  by  the  Congrd^s  of  Corinth  '*  pleni- 
potentiary general  of  Greece  ". 

Justice 

§  2.  In  speaking  of  law,  we  were  led  to  speak  of  a  conception 
of  justice,  which  was  characterised  as  ** complete"  justice,  andfr)  Jj^o«i' 
which  meant  the  fulfilling  of  the  law.  As  law  was  found  to  beTirtue 
one  with  moral  obligation,  so  was  justice  found  to  be  one  with 
^virtue,  if  not,  indeed,  higher  than  virtue.  It  was  seen  to  be 
fhe  quality  of  a  member  of  a  moral  community,  acting  in  ac- 
cordance vrith  the  whole  of  the  moral  law,  because  that  law 
^as  the  law  of  the  conmiunity.  Such  a  conception  of  justice 
N.  essentially  connected  with  the  Greek  view  of  the  State  as 
in  ethical  society.  ^^  ^^^^  tj^^i-  v^fw  ^^  the  StSite  was  to  be 
^^Twxm\^fnA  fn  fK^>  /%/M^/>^pfi/^ii  r|f  j]iflf,jp,f| ;  fty|g^^j>;pji^4rjf>  share&  it 

ti  <  niiliimlj  boili  ffitli  T\n{v,  ffhn  made  justice  the  sum  of  the 
pjxtueB,  and  vnth  the  proverbial  philosophy  which  held  that ''  to 
>e  just  is  to  have  all  the  virtues  in  one".  When  the  State 
:eases  to  be  an  ethical  society,  the  identity  of  justice  and  virtue 
ttsp^e^ses:  the  citizen  of  a  perverted  State  may  still  be  just, 
Xk  so  far  as  he  obeys  the  law  of  that  State,  but  while  he  is  just, 
i^e  is  not  virtuous,  for  the  law  which  he  obeys  is  an  aberra- 
;ion.  To  be  a  good  citizen  of  a  moral  State  is  to  be  just,  and, 
n  such  a  State,  to  be  just  is  to  be  virtuous :  to  be  a  good  citizen 
>f  a  perverted  State  is  also  to  be  just,  but  to  be  just  is  not  to  be 
rirtuous.  From  this  point  of  view  we  again  come  to  see  (what 
:xas  already  appeared  to  us  from  another  point  of  view)  that  the 
good  citizen  of  an  ideal  State,  but  only  the  good  citizen  of  an 
deal  State,  is  also  a  good  man. 

The  conception  of  justice  as  "  complete  virtue  "  is  foreign  to 
modem  thought,  just  because  the  Greek  conception  of  the  State 
s  also  foreign.    Jnff*^^^  ifl  t?  /1"7  ^yes  a  particular  virtue :  it  is 

>IM  nf  thp  nmiLT^^Q^fl  nf  virfcnft  -   we  COUUt 
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ay  electorate,  trasting  dimly  in  the  "  common  sense "  of  the 
people  for  good  results.  There  are  dangers  in  our  confidence, 
18  there  were  dangers  in  Aristotle's  confidence.  The  people 
nay  cast  its  decision  for  the  thing  which  is  immediately 
>lea8ant,  rather  than  for  the  ultimate  advantage  ~oT  Ihe  State : 
t  may  be  ready  to  hsten  to  the  demagogue  who  persuades  it 
x>  advance  along  the  path  to  which  it  only  too  readily  inclines 

>f  itself.      Tf.   may  dftmi^ft  \r\   fftvnnr  ni  ifn  p^y^   jnterests,   at  the 

sxpense  of  the  other  elements  of  the  State :  i^  mjiy  indulgn  irr 
veastefol  ftypftnfiitnrp  pp  vaaf.  AnfArprJaAyr^  because  it  is  carefuljbo 
put  their  burden  on  the  shoulders  of  others.    All  these  things 

flpne,  as  Aristotle  l^nfiW  ft"<^  ^^^^°  "°  And  yet  Aristotle  could 
■till  trust  the  many  :  he  was  not  like  Plato  driven  by  their  fail- 
ings to  rely  on  the  one  hope  of  an  ideal  aristocracy.  Aristocracy 
is  indeed  to  him  as  to  Plato  always  the  ideal ;  but  he  can  see 
the  soul  of  goodness  in  everything,  and  he  finds  a  soul  of  good- 
ness in  the  people.  Once  more  he  is  justifying  the  given 
ftnd  actual  fact  (for  democracy,  as  he  says,  was  a  fact,  and  a 
necessary  fact,  in  the  populous  States  of  his  time)  by  conceiving 
the  actual  in  its  ideal  meaning,  and  by  lifting  what  is  to  the 
plane  of  what  might  be.  It  is  in  this  trait  that  Aristotle  re- 
minds one  of  Burke:  the  two  stand  together  as  conservative 
reformers.  It  is  a  trait  which  he  owes  to  his  philosophic 
procedure.  Instead  of  leaping  beyond  facts  to  an  ideal,  which 
ihey  must  reflect,  and  by  which,  if  they  do  not  faithfully  reflect 
its  perfection,  they  are  rejected  as  false  and  erroneous,  Aristotle 
patiently  studies  the  facts,  in  order  to  arrive  at  their  meaning 
and  estimate  their  value.  And  here  the  ''  dynamic  "  quality  of 
his  philosophy  enters,  to  help  his  patient  respect  for  the  real 
in  dealing  tenderly  with  all  beings  and  all  institutions.  The 
idea  of  development  is  gracious  in  its  influences.  Things  must 
i>e  judged  not  only  as  what  they  are,  but  as  what  they  may 
Uyme  to  be.  Their  meaning  and  value  cannot  be_'fcpp^^^^<^^^^ 
ip€urt  from  their  possibilities" 

In  pursuing  the  study  of  distributive  justice  we  have  started 
xom  a  presumption  in  favour  of  aristocracy,  tempered  by  a  pre- 
ference for  monarchy  in  those  rare  States  where  one  of  Nature's 
nonarchs  is  bom,  and  we  have  ended  in  a  vindication  of  a 
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vhile  elsewhere  it  was  understood  as  subjection  to  an  authority 
working  for  the  interests  of  the  subject,  and  agreeable  to  his 
^shes,  if  not  constituted  by  his  will     (ii.)  On  what  may  be  called 
ts  legal  side  liberty  had  equally  different  senses.     In  a  demo- 
cracy, "  to  be  free  was  to  live  as  one  liked  "  (1317  b  12).    Liberty 
lad  the  negative  sense  of  freedom  from  interference.    The 
lemocrat  argued — "Liberty  is,  what  slavery  is  not:   slavery 
tneans  not  to  live  as  one  likes ;  ergo,  hberty  means  to  live  as 
^ne  likes  ".    Liberty  in  this  sense  of  laxity  or  licence  was  re- 
garded by  Plato  as  the  curse  of  democracy ;  to  Pericles,  on  the 
contrary,  it  was  one  of  its  blessings.    Aristotle  agrees  with  Plato 
in  censuring  this  democratic  conception :  to  live  as  one  likes,  and 
foi  what  one  desires,  is  a  bad  definition  of  liberty  (1310  a  34). 
And  one  would  gather,  though  he  does  not  in  so  many  words  say, 
that  hberty,  on  its  legal  side,  is  ''  obedience  to  rightly  constituted 
laws  ".    While,  therefore,  like  many  modem  thinkers,  the  Greek 
democrats  found  liberty  in  a  somewhat  incongruous  mixture  of 
the  government  of  the  majority  and  the  release  of  the  individual 
from  governmental  restriction,  the  true  classical  theory,  as  re- 
presented  by  Aristotle,  viewed  it  as  subjection  to  unselfish  and 
constitutional  authority  and  obedience  to  right  and  proper  law. 
Hobbes'  strictures  on  Aristotle,  as  one  of  the  fathers  of  false 
ideas  of  liberty,  were  altogether  mistaken.     Aristotle  taught  the 
same  doctrine  which    Montesquieu   afterwards    taught,   that 
"  liberty  is  the  right  to  do  as  one  ought  to  do,  and  not  to  do 
what  one  ought  not  to  do  ".     "  One  ought  not  to  believe  that  it 
is  slavery  to  conform  one's  life  to  the  constitution :  one  ought 
to  believe  that  it  is  salvation  "  (1310  a  35).    It  is  a  doctrine 
from  which  the  natural  man  revolts ;  he  is  instinctively  of  the 
school  of  the  democrats,  and  wishes  to  find  liberty  in  some 
assertion  of  his  own  will,  rather  than  in  conforming  his  will, 
as  the  other  conception  would  seem  to  involve,  to  something 
outside  himself.    But  if  liberty  is  self-determination  towards  an 
approved  object,  and  if  authority  and  law  represent  approved 
objects,  it  follows  that  liberty  consists  in  determining  oneself  by 
their  commands. 

In  regard  to  equaUty  the  teaching  of  Aristotle  is  equally  EqnaUtT  in 
just.    True  equality  does  not  consist,  as  democracy  believes,  in 
^yery  man's  counting  for  one  and  no  more  than  one.    Equality 
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does  not  mean  the  levelling  of  distinctions,  or  the  dragging  of 
the  wealthy  from  their  pedestals  ^  it  means  the  preservatian  d 
distinctions.  Ear  equality  is  not  nt^D^ricfiJ^  Jbiit.4QixqK>rtional: 
it  is  not  the  equality  of  unit  to  unit,  but  of  ratio  to  ratio.  Equal- 
ity means,  not  that  the  recognition  of  the  better  man  is  equal 
to  the  recognition  of  the  worse,  but  that  the  ratio  between  the 
recognition  and  merit  in  the  one  case  is  equal  to  the  ratio  is 
the  other.  Equality  recognises  the  higher  as  higher:  it  pre- 
serves distinctions.  And  thus  we  may  say,  in  a  paradox,  thaH" 
liberty  which  is  subjection,  an  equality  which  consists  in  in 
equality,  are  the  guiding  conceptions  of  Aristotle. 


From  this  account  of  the  moral  unity  of  the  State,  as  that 
moral  unity  is  conceived  by  Aristotle,  we  may  now  turn  to 
discuss  the  degree  of  material  unity  in  economic  life  whid 
that  unity  permits  or  postulates.  We  have  seen  that  moxal 
life  requires  its  equipment  and  furniture  of  things  material 
We  have  seen  that  economics  is  one  of  the  sciences  sub- 
ordinate to  political  science.  We  have  now  to  sketch  the 
'*  principles  of  economics  "  to  which  these  conceptions  lead. 


I 
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CHAPTEE  IX 
[Politics  I.,  0.  il-xiii. ;  II.,  o.  i.-vii. :  Ethics,  V.  y.] 

aristotle's  principles  of  economics 

The  Sphere  of  Economics 

§  1-  T^HE  subject  of  the  first  book  of  the  Politics  is  defined 

X  by  Aristotle  himself  as  household  management  Meaning  of 
{qUovofua)  and  the  method  of  dealing  with  slaves  {heairoTcia) ;  ^^"^^f**^ 
and  it  is  contrasted  with  the  rest  of  the  Politics,  whose  subject 
IB  the  State  and  questions  of  politics.  In  dealing  with  the 
household  before  the  State,  Aristotle  is  following  Nature:  he 
is  taking  first  that  which  comes  first,  and  dealing  with  the 
part  before  he  describes  the  whole.  The  end  of  the  household 
is  something  necessary,  but  subsidiary,  to  the  supreme  end 
Itorsued  by  the  State;  it  is  equally  necessary  (if  also  a  sub- 
sidiary matter)  to  begin  a  book  on  politics  by  an  account  of 
the  methods  and  purpose  of  economics.  But  in  postulating  the 
necessity  of  a  discussion  on  economics,  we  must  be  careful  to 
define  the  term  we  use.  In  the  first  place,  economics  means 
ihe  art  of  managing  the  affairs  of  a  household,  as  politics  the 
«rt  of  managing  the  afifairs  of  a  State.  ''  Political  economy  " 
would  therefore  be,  to  a  Greek,  a  contradiction  in  terms.  One 
of  the  aims  of  Aristotle  in  the  first  book  of  the  Politics  is  to 
distinguish  carefully  economics  and  politics,  domestic  manage- 
ment and  political  government;  they  had  been,  in  his  view, 
improperly  confused  by  Plato  in  the  Politious,  The  sphere  of 
economics  is  for  Aristotle  the  family :  for  us  it  is  the  State. 
A  second  difference  appears,  when  we  reflect  that  the  art  of 
managing  a  household  implies  much  more  than  we  understand 
by  the  word  "  economy  ".  It  implies  a  faculty  of  dealing  not 
only  with  the  material  necessities  of  life,  but  also  with  the 
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It  may  be  convenient  to  divide  economics  (including  acquisi- 
tion, which  if  not  an  integral  part  is  nevertheless  a  part  of  the 
subject  for  the  purposes  of  theoretical  discussion)  into  some 
three  main  divisions.  One  of  these  will  be  concerned  with 
slavery ;  a  second  will  be  occupied  by  the  theory  of  property, 
and  its  proper  production,  exchange,  and  distribution ;  a  third 
will  regard  the  family.  Strictly  speaking,  indeed,  there  is  but 
one  subject — the  family,  of  which  slaves  are  a  part,  and  property 
is  an  adjunct ;  but  the  division  here  suggested  is  one  which 
seems  to  represent  the  actual  process  of  Aristotle's  argument. 

The  Theory  of  Slavery 

§  2.  The  Aristotelian  theory  of  slavery  possesses  a  peculiar 
interest.    It  is  a  reasoned  defence  for  an  institution,  which  the  ArUtotie 
civihsed  world  has  now  long  conspired  to  reject ;  it  is  an  attempt  natuai  ori^ 
to  justify  what  has  often  been  called  the  blot  on  Greek  civilisa-  ®^  «^^«^ 
tion ;  it  is  an  effort  to  show  that  what  was  necessary  for  the  full 
flower  of  Greek  life  was  not  only  necessary  as  a  condition,  but 
also  just  in  itself.     In  defending  the  natural  character  of  slavery, 
Aristotle  starts  from  the  same  sophistic  view,  and  uses  the  same 
arguments  to  controvert  that  view,  as  in  defending  the  State. 
Slavery  was  conventional,  the  sophists  had  maintained :  on  the 
contrary,  he  answers,  it  is  natural,  and  natural  because  it  is  moral. 

The  doctrine  of  the  natural  equality  of  man  lay  at  the  basis 
of  the  sophistic  attack  on  slavery.  Many  of  the  sophists,  it  is 
true,  argued  for  the  natural  inequality  of  man,  and  defended  the 
light  of  the  strong  to  use  their  strength.  But  sophistic  doctrine 
was  a  Protean  thing;  and  there  were  apparently  others  who 
held  that  slavery  was  a  thing  of  pure  convention,  and  that,  as 
a  later  rhetorician  said,  "  God  had  left  all  men  free,  and  Nature 
had  made  man  a  slave  "•  The  institution  of  slavery  had,  how- 
ever,  been  shaken  less  by  theoretical  attacks  than  by  the  logic 
of  events.  When  the  great  disaster  at  Syracuse  involved 
hundreds  of  Athenians  in  slavery;  when  again  the  overthrow 
of  Sparta  by  the  Thebans  led  to  the  liberation  of  the  long- 
enslaved  Messenians,  these  things  could  not  but  produce  a  feel- 
ing that  the  slavery  which  could  suddenly  engulf  an  Athenian, 
and  from  which  the  Helot  could  as  suddenly  emerge  after  three 
centuries  of  bondage,  was  a  fortuitous,  accidental  thing,  based 
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citizen ;  "  in  their  owner's  household  they  were  treated  as  mem- 
bers of  the  family  **}  Legally  as  well  as  socially,  they  were  not 
degraded :  they  were  protected  from  ill-usage  by  the  State ;  and 
they  could  not  be  punished  with  death  except  by  its  tribunals. 
There  were  slaves  who  lived  by  themselves  and  only  paid  their 
xnasters  an  annual  rent ;  and  it  seems  like  a  metayer  system  ap- 
plied to  industry  instead  of  land,  when  we  find  gangs  of  slaves 
working  under  slave  overseers  in  a  factory,  and  dividing  among 
themselves  the  profits  which  remained  when  their  master  had 
been  paid  his  annual  rent.  The  Athenian  policeman  was  a 
jdave  ;  and  slaves  also  filled  the  lower  posts  in  the  civil  service. 
r-Emancipation  was  not  difficult;  the  slave  might  even  pur- 
fOhase  his  own  freedom.  With  this  state  of  affairs,  one  can 
aieadily  understand  why  Athenian  slaves  are  described  as  impu- 
ident  and  shameless,  and  why  Plato  regards  it  as  characteristic 
:Of  democracy,  that  its  slaves  share  the  prevalent  laxity.  One 
feels,  too,  the  difference  between  this  domestic  slavery,  in  which 
Kfae  slave  is  not  separated  by  a  gulf  from  his  master,  and  the 
llavery  of  the  modern  plantation,  with  its  deep  lines  of  demarca- 
oLon,  and  its  exploitation  of  the  slave  to  the  uttermost  farthing. 
What  then  is  Aristotle's  philosophy  of  this  system?  He 
begins  by  asking — ^What  is  a  slave  ?  (i.)  Every  art,  he  answers, 
>eqnire8  its  proper  instrument  (Spyavov).  The  art  of  economics  AristoUe's 
Mqnires  the  instruments  which  are  necessary  for  managing  a?h1°{?^'' 
household.  The  generic  name  for  the  instruments  which  it 
aires  is  property ;  and  "  property  is  a  collection  of  instru- 
nts".  Instruments  may  be  either  inanimate  or  animate. 
Khe  art  of  piloting  a  ship,  for  instance,  requires  the  two  in- 
■troments  of  a  rudder,  which  is  inanimate,  and  a  man  on  the 
hook-out  in  the  bows,  who  may  be  called  the  animate  instru- 
Ikient  of  the  pilot.  Similarly  the  art  of  managing  a  household 
feieeds  for  its  object  (which  may  be  for  the  present  defined  as 
e  sustenance  of  life  ^ )  both  inanimate  instruments,  like  dress 


'Gilbert,  OomtUtUumal  Antiquitiet,  Eng.  Trans.,  p.  171.     The  author  of 

treatiee  De  Bepubliea  AtherUemium  remarks :  "  If  it  were  i)enmssible  to 

:e  an  unknown  slave,  metic,  or  freedman,  there  would  be  great  dauger  of 

molting  a  free  citizen  unawares  " — so  much  were  citizen  and  slave  alike 

^  dress  (Gomperz,  Oreek  Thinken,  ii.,  16). 

t  3q^  ^|yg  definition  is  imperfect,  since  the  household  is  concerned  with 

'Virtue  rather  than  with  property,  and  with  producing  goodness  rather  than 

."Vith  fosterinir  life. 
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theory  which  Aristotle  holds  of  the  relation  of  the  citizen  to  the 
State :  the  citizen,  similarly,  has  no  life  or  meaning  but  that  of 
citizen.  In  either  case  Aristotle  departs  from  his  original  posi- 
tion ;  and  as  he  contemplates  the  citizen  as  a  man  and  not  only 
a  citizen,  so  too  he  ultimately  regards  the  slave  as  not  only  a 
Blave,  but  a  man. 

So  far,  the  slave  has  been  simply  defined ;  though  incidentally 
he  has  been  proved  to  be  so  far  natural  that  he  is  necessary  as 
an  instrument  to  the  life  of  a  household.    But  the  definition 
of  the  slave  naturally  raises  the  serious  problem  :  Is  there  such 
a  being  as  the  idea  of  the  slave  demands  for  its  realisation?* 
Are  there  such  natural  lines  of  demarcation  between  man  and 
man  as  is  here  implied  ?    That  there  is  such  a  being,  and  that  siaveiy  losti 
there  are  such  hues,  both  reason  and  facts  seem  to  Aristotle  to  analog  of 
prove.    Slavery  is  part  of  the  teleological  scheme  of  the  uni-^***^ 
verse.    Beason  proves  that  a  principle  of  rule  and  subordina- 
tion runs  through  the  world.    It  is  as  true  of  inanimate  as  it  is 
of  animate  Nature.    Even  in  music  there  is  a  "  dominant " 
,  tone.     Wherever,  in  fact,  there  is  a  union  of  elements  in  a 
:  single  compound — (whether  these  elements  be  musical  notes  or 
[  human  beings) — there  is  a  scheme  co-ordinating  those  elements 
in  the  pursuit  of  a  single  end  ;  and  wherever  there  is  a  scheme, 
there  must  be  a  supremacy  of  one  element,  and  a  subordination 
of  others.    The  union  of  master  and  slave  forms  a  household, 
and  the  scheme  of  the  household  demands  the  subordination  of 
the  one  and  the  rule  of  the  other.     Universal  as  is  this  principle 
of  role  and  subordination,  reason  shows  that  it  is  not  uniform. 
There  are  different  degrees  of  rule  and  subordination.    If  the 
thing  ruled  is  good  in  its  kind,  the  thing  ruling  will  exercise  a 
nobler  kind  of  authority,  and  the  two  together  will  produce  a 
finer  result,  than  if  it  be  poor.    The  rule  of  the  master  over  the 
slave  is  one  of  these  degrees ;  it  is  a  rule  nobler  in  kind  than  that 
of  the  shepherd  over  his  flock,  but  less  noble  than  that  of  the 
statesman  over  his  citizen&^    Nature  supplies  us  with  parallels.^ 
The  soul  rules  the  body  with  the  "  despotic  "  rule  of  a  master 
over  his  slaves ;  reason  controls  the  desires  with  the  "  political " 

'  Thk  18  in  opposition  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Politieut^  and  in  proof  of 
the  contention  tlUt  the  i)olitioal  art^  by  which  the  rule  of  the  statesman 
is  directed,  is  a  thing  iui  gtnerU.         ^  Of,  t upro,  p.  26. 
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d  that  only,  if  strict  logic  be  observed.  If  the  slave  is  a  mere 
dy,  he  must  indeed  have  enough  of  soul  to  perceive  objects 
d  to  move  his  body ;  but  he  cannot  have  more.^  He  cannot 
ve  reason ;  or  he  will  be  more  than  a  mere  body,  and  some- 
big  of  a  spirit.  Now  it  seems  somewhat  strange  that  a  man 
ould  exist,  in  whom  reason,  which  is  the  differentia  of  man, 
d  the  very  essence  of  his  individuality,  should  be  entirely 
sent.    Such  a  being  will  be  a  msku  who  has  none  of  the  marks 

a  man:  he  will  be  an  animal  in  human  form.  Nor  does 
istotle  ever  really  suppose  that  he  exists.  He  always  regards 
3  slave  as  being  possessed  of  the  semi-rational  part  of  the  soul, 
d  as  so  far  enjoying  reason  that  he  can  listen  to  its  voice. 
le  slave  is  therefore  a  creature  possessed  of  desire — of  will, 
d  spirit,  and  appetite.  He  is  a  being  in  a  state  of  perpet- 
1  youth  (since  youth  is  the  age  of  desire),  and  therefore  of 
rpetual  tutelage.  But  tutelage  is  not  slavery.  The  rule  of 
laon  over  desire  is  only  the  political  rule  of  a  statesman 
er  his  fellows :  it  is  the  rule  exercised  by  the  rulers  of  the 
)al  State  over  the  young  whose  appetites  they  are  training. 
3kvery  is  not  justified  by  the  fact  that  the  slave  has  only  a 
nor  reason:  that  will  only  justify  a  certain  guardianship. 
)r  can  this  guardianship  be  really  perpetual.  For  it  is  as  im- 
ssible  to  imagine  a  class  of  beings  who  always  must  be  per- 
taal  children,  as  it  is  to  imagine  a  class  of  beings  who  are 
imals  in  human  form  (though  there  may  be  isolated  speci- 
als of  both,  and  particularly  of  the  former).  That  reason 
>ald  be  present  even  in  an  imperfect  form  means  a  potential- 

of  reason  in  its  fulness.  And  that  the  slave  can  attain  reason 
its  fulness,  and  with  reason  the  freedom  of  self-control,  is 
nitted  by  Aristotle.  He  provides  for  the  emancipation  of 
▼es :  in  speaking  of  the  ideal  State,  he  lays  it  down  as  an 
cm,  that  all  slaves  should  have  the  prize  of  an  ultimate 
edom  set  before  their  eyes — though  he  does  not  explain,  as 

promises  to  do,  why  this  should  be  so.^  But  if  the  slave 
1  one  day  come  by  his  freedom,  it  follows  that  he  was  always 
pable  of  attaining  that  ultimate  freedom,  and  that  he  should 
vays  have  been  treated  as  a  man,  in  whom  the  potentialities 

'  It  is  argued  in  the  I>e  Anima^  1413  b  24,  that  perception  involvee  ap- 
ite ;  but  nothing  is  said  of  spirit  or  will.         '  Poltlica,  1330  a  33. 
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be  vitiated  by  the  facts  that  the  slave  is  a  man ;  that,  as  a  man, 
he  is  possessed  of  reason;  that,  as  possessed  of  reason,  he  is  The  right  to 
capable  of  self-direction ;  and  that,  as  capable  of  self-direction,  he  ^^ 
zeqnires  freedom  for  its  condition.  These  are  the  reasons  which 
must  always  condemn  slavery.  No  man  can  properly  be  a  slave, 
jnst  because  he  is  a  man,  a  person  possessed  of  a  rational  will. 
•*  Prevent  him  (if  it  were  possible)  from  using  his  body  to  ex- 
prees  a  will,  and  the  will  itself  could  not  become  a  reality  :  he 
would  not  really  be  a  person.''  The  primary  basis  of  liberty  is 
ihuB  persotuUiti^ — as  personality  is  the  basis  of  all  rights.  At 
the  same  time  mere  personaUty  (or  the  person  viewed  as  an 
isolated  individuality)  does  not  of  itself  involve  the  right  to 
liberty ;  nor  does  the  mere  capacity  for  expressing  a  will  demand 
freedom  for  its  realisation.  Only  a  social  personality  and  a 
: social  will  can  claim  freedom.^  Freedom  demands  ''capacity 
_on  the  part  of  the  subject  for  membership  of  a  society,  for 
.  determination  of  the  will,  and  through  it  of  the  bodily  organisa- 
tion, by  the  conception  of  a  well-being  as  common  to  self  with 
.  others  ".'  For  freedom,  like  all  rights,  has  a  double  aspect :  on 
.  one  aide  it  is  individual,  as  rooted  in  a  person ;  on  the  other 
side  it  is  social,  as  meaning  the  recognition  of  that  person  by 
a  society.  And  that  recognition  will  not  be  given  except  to  a 
person  who  recognises  on  his  side  the  same  aims  and  purposes 
ta  the  society  in  which  he  lives.  If  a  slave  were  an  enemy  to 
tfae  aims  and  purposes  of  society,  he  would  have  no  right  to 
liberty.'  But  Aristotle  himself  admits  that  he  is  not  an  enemy : 
be  speaks  of  him  as  "  able  to  share  in  law  and  covenant,"  just 
%m  he  admits  (by  allowing  emancipation)  that  he  is  capable  of 
lelf -direction  by  his  own  will.  And  in  making  these  admissions 
tie  really  states  the  case  for  freedom,  and  destroys  the  basis  of 
slayery. 

So  far,  we  have  attempted  to  show  that  Aristotle's  theory 
>f  a  natural  slave  and  natural  slavery  is,  as  all  false  theories 
tend  to  be,  refuted  by  its  own  author  in  the  course  of  its  state- 
Ddent.    For  a  false  theory  must  alwa3rs  fall  into  inconsistency, 

^  A  ratioiud  wiU  must  however  always  be  social ;  and  a  rational  will  waa 
postulated  abore  for  the  alare. 

'  Sodetj  impriaons  aiieh  enemies. 
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>rce  there  must  always  be  virtue  as  well,  to  conciliate 
dwill  of  the  vanquished,  and  to  justify  their  slavery  by  a 
consent.  The  latter  school  interpreted  the  same  principle 
ning  that  force  of  itself  always  involved  virtue  for  its 
y,  and  of  itself  justified  slavery.  Either  school  really 
3  adhesion,  it  seemed  to  Aristotle,  to  his  own  view,  that 
latural  superiority  in  character  was  a  proper  foundation 
ery.  Some  there  were  indeed  who,  contenting  themselves 
e  mere  letter  of  the  law,  held  that  every  man  who  was 
a  slave  was  rightly  a  slave.  But  inasmuch  as  they  also 
id  that  no  Greek  could  ever  be  rightly  a  slave,  they  con- 
id  their  own  position,  and  testified  once  more  to  the  view 
ly  those  whom  Nature  has  meant  for  slaves  can  rightly 
;ed  as  slaves.  They  admitted  in  fact  that  not  law,  but 
,  determined  freeman  and  slave ;  and  that  the  differences 
J  endowment  which  Nature  had  given  were  the  ultimate 
.  of  Uberty  and  subjection.     And  in  admitting  this  they 

as  Aristotle  intended  his  doctrine  to  limit,  the  scope  of 

If  only  the  natural   master,  endowed    with    moral 

jT,  had  a  right  to  his  position,  and  the  merely  Idgal 

or  the  master  who  rested  merely  on  force,  were  dis- 
d :  if,  again,  only  the  natural  slave,  whom  Nature  had 
rally  imperfect,  could  properly  be  a  slave,  and  the  Greek 
empt  from  slavery — then,  it  is  easy  to  see,  the  number 
ters  and  slaves  would  be  seriously  diminished ;  and  the 
e  of  "natural  slaves,*'  far  from  condoning,  would  seem 
lenge  existing  slavery.^ 

From  the  postulate  of  moral  superiority  in  the  master, 
>ral  inferiority  in  the  slave,  it  follows  that  slavery  is  aAriitoUeoniy 
Qstitution.     The  slave  is  supplemented,  and  becomes  ftdrnvOT^when 
mag  through  being  supplemented,  by  the  moral  faculty  *J|^JiSJ^wto*^ 
oaster.     The  slave  attains  through  his  slavery  not  only 
bue  of  being  a  good  servant,  but  also,  to  the  extent  of 
he  is  capable,  the  virtue  of  being  a  good  man.     The 

is  a  little  thing  in  comparison;  and  it  comes  to  the 
QOt  necessarily  from  his  master,  but  (it  may  be)  from 
srseer.     The  latter  is  everything.    The  essence  of  the 

Btotle's  doctrine  may  seem  to  us  to  defend  aUrery :  it  is  quite  pos- 
b  it  struck  his  contemponuriee  as  sLto  sn  attack. 
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Erom  a  vote,  as  Aristotle  would  have  excluded  him  from  the 
ikssembly.  One  thing  it  does  not  do.  While  recognising  the 
dght  of  every  man  to  life  and  liberty,  it  does  not  make  it  real. 
There  is  a  positive  implication  in  the  recognition  of  a  right  to 
liberty.  We  give  freedom  to  all,  because  all  can  help  to  realise 
the  common  aim  of  society  by  discharging  some  function  which 
contributes  to  its  realisation.  But  we  do  not  attempt  to  see  to 
it  that  each  man  ^11,  have  the  function,  the  work,  which  is 
the  positive  side  of  his  freedom.  *'  While  we  say  that  he  shall 
Dot  be  used  as  a  means,  we  often  leave  him  without  the  chance 
of  using  himself  for  any  social  end  at  all."  ^  One  of  the  saddest 
things  in  our  modem  life  is  the  man  who  has  no  place,  and  who 
has  yet  full  capacity  and  every  desire  to  fill  a  place.  The  sadness 
is  deeper  than  starvation :  it  is  the  sadness  of  loneliness  in  a 
crowded  world.  Nor  can  we  boast  that  we  have  risen  superior 
)o  slavery,  unless  we  make  our  freedom  no  bare  liberty  to  live 
lomehow,  but  a  concrete  liberty  to  do  a  definite  work,  and  to 
iske  a  definite  place  in  the  world.^ 

Aristotle's  Thboby  of  Wealth  and  Its  Pboduction 

§  8.  We  now  turn  to  the  "  economics  "  of  Aristotle  in  the 
nodem  sense  of  the  word — to  his  theory  of  wealth,  and  its 
>rodaction,  exchange,  and  distribution.  We  saw  that  the  slave 
iras  an  "  instrument "  qt  the  householder,  and  that  the  same 
uras  true  of  property — of  dress  and  food  and  furniture.  But  the 
ilave,  we  also  saw,  is  a  real  part  of  the  household,  because  he 
ihares  in  its  moral  life ;  and  the  treatment  of  the  slave  is  a  real 
Mit  of  the  art  of  the  householder,  because  it  involves  the  in- 
mlcation  of  virtue.  With  property  it  is  obviously  otherwise. 
Property,  we  have  already  learned,  is  external  to  the  good  life : 
t  is  a  condition,  but  not  a  part.  Accordingly  the  science  of 
MX]airing  property  (/mTTi/ci;)  is  no  part  of  *' economics,"  in  the 
itrict  sense  of  the  word ;  though  it  must  be  treated  under  that 
lead,  as  a  necessary  condition  of  the  "  economist's  "  activity. 

Such  being  the  place  of  the  science  of  acquisition,  we  have  Deflnitioii  of 
low  to  inquire  into  the  nature  of  wealth,  and  the  means  of  its  ^^^ 

>  Qreen,  Prine^i>U$  ofPolitioal  OMwotum,  p.  189. 

'  I  do  not  mean  this  to  imply  U  droU  de  travail^  or  that  the  State  ought 
'JO  employ  its  unemployed  members  in  production  on  its  own  account. 


\ 
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infinite  wealth  will  satisfy  an  infinity  of  need.  Aristotle,  think- 
ing of  the  earth  as  jrielding  her  abundance  readily,  and  of  men 
as  only  too  prone  to  put  out  her  gifts  at  usury,  felt  on  the  con- 
trary that  the  moral  purpose  of  life  might  be  choked  in  riches, 
if  riches  exceeded  the  measure  which  the  fulfilling  of  that  pur- 
pose demanded. 

Of  the  acquisition  of  wealth  Aristotle  has  much  to  say ;  but 
the  fundamental  characteristic  of  his  theory  of  production,  if  it  Two  methods 
may  be  so  called,  is  a  reactioneiry  archaism,  which  abolishes  ^^^Jj^^^^^ 
all  the  economic  machinery  of  civilisation  in  favour  of  the  self- 
,  supporting  farm  and  a  modicum  of  barter.     The  acquisition  of 
wealth,  we  are  told,  is  the  subject  of  the  art  of  profit-making 
(3^pi;/4aT«rr*Ac^V     This  art  is  related  to  "  economics  *'  (of  which 
we  have  already  seen  that  it  is  not  really  a  part),  as  provider  is 
related  to  user.     It  may  provide  in  two  ways ;  and  there  may 
consequently  be  said  to  be  two  divisions  of  the  art  of  profit- 
making.     It  may  make  its  profit  from  the  soil  (airo  7^9) ;  entrust- 
ing to  the  ground  its  seed-corn,  it  may  reap  from  Nature,  who 
pays  liberal  interest  on  what  is  lent  to  her,  a  hundredfold  in 
return.     Or  again,  the  man  who  pursues  this  art  may  make  his 
profit /fom  his  fellows  (M  aXXi^Xo)]/) :  selling  commodities,  he  may 
sell  at  a  large  profit ;  lending  moneys,  he  may  lend  at  a  heavy 
interest.    Here  the  return  is  not  given  by  Nature ;  it  is  wrung 
from  man.    The  two  methods  may  almost  be  called  the  vege- 
tarian and  the  cannibal :  the  one  enables  man  to  live  by  the 
froits  of  the  earth ;  the  other  makes  him  a  Shylock,  living  by 
the  pounds  of  flesh  which  he  exacts  from  customer  or  debtor. 
To  the  latter  method  in  particular  the  term  chrematistic  may  be 
applied ;  and  thus  the  art  of  profit-making  is  often  to  be  under- 
stood, as  including  only  the  practice  of  traffic  and  usury.    But 
we  must  first  discuss  that  branch  of  acquisition  which  is  con- 
cerned with  the  making  of  profits  from  the  soil,  before  we  turn 
to  its  "perversion". 

In  his  discussion  of  economics,  the  antithesis  of  "natural  *' ReaotUnuury 
and  "  conventional,"  on  which  he  is  not  elsewhere  inclined  to  lay  Aristotu*!^' 
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'  The  generic  science  of  the  acquisition  of  wealth  (icnyrtic^)  faUs  into  two 
Imiiches,  according  as  it  is  exercised  peaceably,  and  by  agriculture  or  trade 
(XPrfMrnonicij),  or  yiolently,  and  by  slave-hunting  or  piracy  (^pcvrtic^).  Ohre- 
matistio  seems,  however,  to  be  also  used  as  the  general  term. 
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ary  view  is  presented,  by  which  the  origin  of  money  is  prin- 
ipally  referred  to  the  necessity  of  a  measure  of  value.  The 
ssence  of  exchange  is  proportionate  requital;  Callicles  must 
etnm  to  Callias,  in  quantity  and  quality,  what  he  has  received.^ 
?he  difficulty  is,  that  exchange  is  necessarily  of  two  different 
bjects,  the  one  of  which  has  to  be  weighed  against  the  other, 
f  this  is  to  be  done,  a  tertivm  quid  must  be  taken,  which  will 
erve  as  a  common  measure  for  these  (and  for  all  other)  objects, 
(fundamentally,  this  tertium  quid  is  demand;  and  objects  are 
leasured  against  one  another  in  terms  of  the  amount  of  de- 
land  which  they  excite.  But  demand  being  in  itself  intan- 
ible,  money  has  been  introduced  as  its  representative  by  a 
eneral  agreement.^  In  these  remarks  we  seem  to  have  a 
heory  of  value,  as  determined  by  demand,  and  measured  by 
aoney,  to  which  modem  economists  would  have  little  to  ob- 
3ct,  save  that  the  seller's  cost  of  production  must  also  be 
eiken  into  account,  as  well  as  the  buyer's  demand. 

Both  in  the  Ethios  and  the  Politics  Aristotle  regards  money  Value  of 
B  a  thing  depending  upon  convention   (vo/io^)  rather  than^^J^^ 
l^ature:  its  very  etymology  (and  Aristotle  sets  store  by  ety-"***^^^* 
Qologies)  attests  its  artificial  character.^    But  we  learn  from 

>  In  an  association  of  exchange  (aXXa«crt«ci7  K<Hy<avia\  justice,  in  the  sense 
f  proportionate  requital,  must  be  the  principle  followed  (Eth.^  1132  b  32). 
It  is  this  reciprocal  rendering  of  an  equivalent  amount  of  dissimilar  things 
.  .  that  holds  the  State  together  "  as  an  economic  association  {Pol,  1261  a 
(),  and  Newman's  note  ad  locum).  Thus  the  theory  of  justice  leads  to  a 
iIbo  theory  of  value  (because  it  leads  to  the  belief  in  a  justum  pretium^ 
ifra,  p.  384). 

'  To  Aristotle  demand,  or  need  (xP*^o)n  holds  men  together  in  an  associa- 
ion  of  exchange,  inducing  them  to  exchange  their  goods,  just  as,  in  Plato's 
iew,  it  brought  men  together  into  the  primary  form  of  society.  Holding 
len  toflether  as  a  tingle  principle,  it  is  the  one  common  measure  by  which  the 
oods  they  exchange  are  valued.  The  nexus  is  also  the  standard.  In  a  state 
f  barter  demand  serves  by  itself  as  the  measure  of  value,  and  makes  couches 
^mmensurable  with  house,  producing  the  equation  5  couches =1  house. 
Szoept  for  demand,  there  is  no  commensurability  and  therefore  no  possi- 
ility  of  equation.  But  where  men  have  passed  from  an  economy  in  kind  to 
monetary  economy,  by  agreeing  upon  a  **  currency,''  that  currency  may  be 
ud  to  form  the  concrete  and  objective  form  of  the  subjective  standard 
>rmed  by  demand.  It  makes  objects  commensurable,  and  renders  an  equa- 
on  possible — not  in  itself  (for  only  demand  can  do  that),  but  as  the  repre- 
mtative  of  demand.  As  an  objective  standard,  money  also  forms  an 
bjective  nexus :  it  holds  the  association  of  exchange  together,  being  as  it 
ere  a  demand  held  in  reserve  by  its  holders,  and  giving  them  a  guarantee 
lat^  though  they  may  not  demand  at  present,  yet  they  can  at  any  time 
emand  e&ctively. 

*  Currency  (n>fu<rfta)  is  from  the  same  root  as  convention  (yofios),    Cf.  p.  386. 
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determined,  like  that  of  other  commodities,  by  demand  and 
supply.  In  that  case  money  will  have  a  natural,  and  not  a 
conventional  value.^  It  is  a  natural  corollary  of  this  view  of 
money,  that  it  must  fluctuate  in  value,  like  other  commodities, 
with  the  fluctuations  of  demand ;  and  the  Ethics  tells  us,  that 
this  is  the  case.  ''  Money  has  not  always  the  same  value, 
though  it  always  tends  to  remain  steady."  ^^  And  thus  it  would 
appear  that  here,  as  in  regard  to  slavery,  Aristotle  is  the  best 
critic  of  himself:  he  recognises,  after  all,  that  money  is  a 
commodity,  possessing  a  use,  with  a  value  determined  by 
the  demand,  which  it  "  represents,"  and  fluctuating  according 
to  the  fluctuations  of  that  demand. 

Prom  this  digression  on  money  we  must  now  return  to  The  middle 
profit-making  of  the  baser  sort,  to  which,  as  we  have  already  demned 
seen,  money  forms  the  bridge  of  transition.  A  cumbrous  ex- 
change by  barter  is  pursued  only  by  those  who  need :  an  easy 
exchange  by  money  attracts  those  who  covet.  As  a  medium 
of  exchange,  money  facihtates  the  rise  of  the  dealer  who 
stands  midway  between  the  two  producers :  itself  a  "  middle  " 
thing,  it  naturally  begets  the  middleman.  And  with  the 
middleman  comes  evil.  He  is  a  channel  through  which  goods 
pass  from  A  to  B,  and  from  B  to  A;  but  he  is  a  channel 
which  intercepts  in  their  transmission  no  inconsiderable  share 
of  the  goods  transmitted.  He  grows  at  the  expense  of  A  and  B 
alike.  He  is  the  parasite  of  the  working  world  :  instead  of 
finding  his  own  sustenance,  he  lives  by  abstracting  from  others 
part  of  the  sustenance  which  they  have  acquired  for  themselves. 
To  a  modem  mind  even  parasitism  may  seem  a  part  of  Nature : 
to  Aristotle  the  parasite  of  exchange  is  unnatural  and  immoral. 
The  evil  of  parasitism  is  not  only  to  be  found  in  the  loss  of  the 
workers  who  suffer :  it  also  appears  in  the  degradation  of  the 
parasite  itself.^  The  dealer  who  acquires  his  sustenance  at  the 
expense  of  his  fellows  is  not  content  with  mere  sustenance,  or 

'  The  intriiisio  utility  of  the  precious  metals  lies  in  their  appeal  to  the 
desire  for  ornament,  which  is  pnmitive  and  universal,  and  almost  as  deep 
at  the  desire  for  food.  In  that  they  thus  appeal  to  a  fundamental  element 
of  human  nature,  they  have  certainly  a  "  naUiral "  value. 

*  Eth^  1133  h  13. 

*  Similarly  biology  tells  us  that  the  parasite  in  nature  is  also  deffraded, 
in  the  sense  that  it  suflers  an  atrophy  of  the  higher  organs,  by  which  it 
mi^t  have  found  its  own  sustenance  for  itself. 


service 
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have  once  more  surrendered  themselves  to  treating  as  the 
whole  what  is  only  a  part  or  ingredient.  They  have  sought 
pleasure,  and  nothing  but  pleasure,  and  pleasure  ad  infinUvm  ; 
and  for  the  sake  of  unlimited  pleasure  they  have  sought  un- 
limited wealth^ 

What  shall  we  say  of  this  condemnation  of  the  middleman.  The  middle- 
which  makes  him  first  a  parasite,  and  then  a  moral  enormity,  ^^^l^SS^ 
who  by  the  very  nature  of  his  position  has  gone  awry  from 
virtue?  That  the  middleman  is  not  necessarily  a  parasite  a 
very  brief  consideration  of  his  function  will  show.  If  he  is  not 
a  producer  of  commodities,  he  certainly  renders  a  service.  He 
gives  his  time  to  the  economic  conmiunity,  and  he  gives  it  for 
the  discharge  of  a  function  which  is  necessary  to  the  community. 
He  does  a  service  to  A  when  he  takes  his  commodities  off  his 
hands ;  he  does  a  service  to  B,  when  he  provides  him  with  what 
he  requires.^  Those  who  contribute  their  services  are  not  the 
least  members  of  an  association  of  exchange :  on  the  contrary,  it 
is  easier  to  produce  most  commodities  than  it  is  to  render  ser- 
vices, like  that  of  the  middleman,  which  require  no  inconsider- 
able powers  of  mind.  That  it  is  easy  to  shut  our  eyes  to  an 
intangible  service  does  not  justify  us  in  defrauding  it  of  its 
reward.  A  must  pay  X  for  taking  the  goods  he  desires  to  sell : 
B  must  pay  X  for  providing  the  goods  he  desires  to  buy.  In 
reality,  X  is  an  agent  in  production,  who-must  be  paid  like  other 
agents.  One  cannot  say  that  the  production  of  an  article  has 
ceased,  until  it  has  reached  the  consumer.  Exchange  is  the 
last  of  the  stages  of  production :  it  is  as  much  a  stage  of  pro- 
duction as  transport ;  it  is  no  less  a  stage  of  production,  than 
manufacture,  or  than  agriculture  itself.^    As  the  last  link  in  the 

'  The  man  who  makes  money  hia  aim  does  not  really  desire  the  mere  satis- 
faction of  possessing  a  number  of  counters.  The  money  is  a  symbol  of  some- 
thing which  is  his  real  aim.  To  many  that  aim  is  the  sense  of  success  and 
capacity  which  the  visible  symbol  inspires :  the v  have  pitted  their  calculations 
in  a  game  with  chance  and  their  fellows,  and  they  like  to  feel  that  they  have 
beat^  both.  Aristotle,  however,  only  contemplates  a  more  vulgar  class,  who 
have  made  pleasure  their  aim,  and  who,  seekmff  unlimited  pleasure,  desire 
unlimited  wealth  as  a  means  to  its  attainment.  In  thus  considering  wealth 
AS  a  means,  he  somewhat  contradicts  his  previous  view  of  the  nature  of  the 
profit-maker,  who,  we  were  told,  made  wealth  an  end. 

'  Plato  had  recognised  this  service ;  cf.  suprc^  p.  106,  n.  1. 

t  We  use  **  produce  "  in  English  as  meaning  not  only  *'  to  create  "  but  also 
**  to  bring  forward  when  requirod,"  as  when  we  speak  of  producing  a  witness 
or  a  do<mment.  Economic  production  embraces  both  meanings ;  and  the 
middleman  is  an  agent  of  prodaction  more  especially  in  the  latter  seoBe* 
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proved  to  be  a  natural  and  necessary  thing,  because  it  is  the 
condition  of  moral  growth. 

In  developing  this  line  of  defence,  which  is  indeed  the  ulti- 
mate and  only  defence  of  any  fact  or  institution  of  human  life, 
iLristotle  appeals  to  two  virtues  in  particular.     Liberality  is 
impossible,  he  argues,  without  private  possessions.     One  cannot  Morel  justi- 
have  the  virtue  of  giving,  if  one  has  nothing  to  give.     It  is  easy  private 
lo  answer  that  what  makes  charity  is  not  the  thing  given,  but  p^p^^^ 
the  spirit  of  giving ;  and  that  such  a  spirit  depends  upon  no 
external  conditions.     It  is  easy  to  say,  again,  that  if  private 
property  is  to  be  justified  by  the  fact  that  it  is  sometimes  con- 
nected with  liberality,  persecution  may  be  justified,  because  it 
ie  sometimes  connected  with  faith.    But  Aristotle  was  thinking 
of  the  active  virtue  of  a  civic  life,  of  which  public  munificence 
was  a  part ;  and  he  meant   that  the  Julness_  of_ci^c  virtue 
would  be  lost  to  the  citizens,  if  they  had_nothing  to  give  to  the 
.State.    But  far  more  important,  in  any  case,  is  his  appeal  to 
the  sense  of  personality  and  its  concomitant  virtue  of  self- 
respect  ((ksXauria),  as  the  ultimate  foundation  of  property?  Xfter 
allv  each  of  us  must  have  his  own,  just  because  he  is  himself.    Our 
growth  and  expansion  is  conditional  upon  the  annexation,  of 
each  new  sphere  as  it  were,  in  our  progress.     To  such  an- 
nexation we  have  a  right,  just  because  we  have  left  the  mark 
of  ourselves  impressed  on  the  sphere  of  our  growth.    Not 
only  the  growth,  but  the  very  sense  of  self,  the  feeling  of  a   l^x^,  i 
personality,  is  conditional  upon  possessing  something  which  '       '    . 
makes  its  expression  possible.    I_cannot  know  myself,  xmJesB' a^j^^X^ 
I  can  express  my  will  (which  is  mygelfX-in.  action ;  I  cannot    uj^^i^Lf 
qxpresa  it  in  action,  unless  I  ha^e  a  medium  for  such  expression. 
^  come  to  know  myself ^  through  what  I  have  made  my  own: 
jay  property  i8_a  mirrqrijwhich  reflects  myself  to  me.    In  "this 
way  property  is  "  realised  will  "  ;  imd  it  stands  justified  as  such 
— provided  always  that  suclL_will  is  a  right  wFlL    If  js  the"  re- 
flection  of  the  self,  and  it  is  thereby  justified — provided  always 
that  the  self  reflected  is  the  moral  gelf .     Unless  these  conditions 
be  satisfied,  there  can  be  no  right  to  property.     Every  right 
postulates  a  recognition  by  society,  and  society  will  never  re- 
cognise any  casual  will,  or  any  chance  determination  of  the 
self.    It  will  only  recognise  a  will  that  is  set  towards  its  own 
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possession  will  bring  its  economic  and  moral  advantages: 
common  use,  not  merely  dictated  by  law,  but  flowing  from  a 
proper  spirit,  will  issue  in  that  unanimity  which  Plato  so  greatly 
desired.  But  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  Aristotle  conceives  of  this 
communism  which  he  suggests  as  very  different  from  that  of 
Plato,  not  only  in  its  external  working,  but  also  in  its  inner 
meaning.  Whereas  (so  it  seems  to  him)  Plato  has  attempted 
to  refomr^  hnmanify  Viy  raQ/ljnaHnp  ifg  matfirial . ensironnifint, 

he   will  rather  seek tQ-TelonP.  mankind   bx  improving  jthe 

spiritual  condition  of  the  soul_within,.  and  trusting  it  to  adapt 
J|self  to  its  .eflYJtQnni^lL  It  is  the  preaching  of  the  Gospels  : 
P*  Mend  your  hearts,  and  not  your  governments  ** ;  **  the  king- 
dom of  Heaven  is  within  yoi^^.  If  society  is  awry,  as  Plato 
felt  and  said,  it  is  because  its  members  are  themselves  awry. 
It  is  not  property  or  anything  external  which  causes  disunion, 
but  a  spmt  ot  disunion :  and  if  you  abolish  property  to-day, 
that  spirit,  which  has  hitherto  issued  in  disputes  about  private 
property,  will  at  once  issue  in  disputes  about  the  distribution 
of  the  common  fund.  It  is  a  well  for  ever  springing  from  be- 
neath, whose  flow  one  cannot  check  by  putting  a  finger  over 
the  vent  at  which  it  issues  :  it  vdll  only  burst  a  new  opening  for 
itself.  No  material  cure  will  heal  a  spiritual  evil :  only  spiritual 
means  will  produce  a  spiritual  result.  To  heal  disunion  and« 
division  of  spirit,  one  must  employ  a  common  education,  which 
will  put  all  men  on  the  same  spiritual  level,  and  initiate  them  r 
into  the  same  spiritual  conmiunity.  Then,  but  then  only,  will 
they  be  a  single  and  indivisible  community,  when  they  are  a 
community  in  the  spirit ;  and  without  communion  in  the  spirit  • 
a  material  conmiimion  will  not  abolish,  and  may  intensify,  the 
spirit  of  disunion. 

This  is  very  true,  but  not  a  fair  criticism  of  Plato.     Plato  jostica  or 
had  never  thought  that  material  means  would  of  themselves  ^^[^'*f 
reform  humanity :  he  had  not  even  thought  that  they  ought  to  ^^^ 
be  the  first  means  employed  for  that  end.    ^iritual  means — a 
common  education — had  been  his  primary  object ;  and  a'scheme 
of  education  is  the  subject  which  engages  his  attention  most 
closely  and  most  constantly.    ItLia.J&£irely-irom  an  exce^  of 
caation  that  he  has  recourse  to  mtaterial_  meang,  and  it  is 
merely  as  a  reinforcement  of  the  scheme  of  education  that  they 
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latnral  inBtinct ;  it  may  be  a  moral  association,  based  on  virtue, 
a  which  either  helps  the  other  by  example  to  pursue  and  to  real- 
le  the  Gkx)d.  (iii.)  But  much  as  the  children  and  their  parents 
-we  to  their  association  in  the  family,  the  slave  owes  still  more. 
le  is  more  than  an  animate  instrument,  only  because  he  has 
I  place  in  the  family,  and  a  share  in  its  inspiration ;  and  with 
he  disappearance  of  the  family,  his  guide  and  friend  is  gone. 
[?o  abolish  the  family  is  to  abolish  all  these  things.  It  is  to 
weep  away  as  capable  of  perversion  an  instrument  which 
B  capable  of  producing  a  wise  and  loving  father  and  mother, 
lisciplined  and  educated  children,  trained  and  obedient  servants. 
it  is  to  deny  a  primary  instinct  its  due  satisfaction,  which  Nature 
leraelf  had  intended  to  give.  Deep  as  the  instinct  of  self-love, 
n  which  property  is  rooted,  comes  the  instinct  of  loving  and 
taring  for  others,  in  which  the  family  is  rooted.  In  truth,  this 
instinct  of  loving  and  caring  for  others  is  but  one  aspect  of  the 
brae  self-love  of  which  Aristotle  speaks.  For  if,  as  has  been 
Mddt  the  self  is  as  wide  as  the  sum  of  ito '  interests— ^if  it  ig 
ill  that  it  loves,  then  a  man  may  be  said  to  have  made  part 
il  himself  the  whole  of  his  family ;  and  that  family  has  thus 
>ecome9  as  much  as  his  property,  an  extension  of  himself. 
Phroogh  it  he  realises  his  will  for  righteousness:  his  family 
•ears  the  impress  of  that  will,  and  is  a  ''realised  will"  in  the 
ame  sense  as  property,  with  this  difference,  that  its  members 
ave  themselves  a  will  of  their  own.  To  abolish  the  family  is 
herefore  to  truncate  the  self,  and  to  limit  the  will. 

It  may  be  objected,  that  Plato  was  fully  aware  that  self  is 
be  sum  of  a  man's  interests,  and  that  far  from  wishing  to  limit 
r  truncate  it,  he  desired  to  widen  and  fulfil  it,  by  increasing  the 
lun  of  its  interests.  And  this  is  true.  And  so  is  Aristotle's 
bjeotion  true — that  to  widen  is  to  make  shallow,  it  may  be 
ideed  to  drain  away  altogether,  the  interests  of  the  ordinary 
dan.  Some  there  are  indeed,  but  they  are  few,  to  whom  a 
reat  cause  is  more  than  a  group  of  persons,  and  who  can  give 
rife  and  child  and  much  that  men  care  for  to  identify  them- 
elves  with  this  wider  and  fuller  being.  Ordinary  humanity 
eeks  its  fulfilment  in  a  narrower  sphere;  and  of  the  vast 
najority  it  is  true,  that  the  love  of  their  family  (along  with 
A  interest  in  their  profession  and  its  circle)  is,  and  is  quite 
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§  6.  And  thus  we  come  to  Aristotle's  general  criticism  of 
Plato's  whole  position.    In  his  eyes,  Plato  had  exaggerated  the  Aristotle's 
element  of  commmiity,  or  fellowship,  which  a  State  should  pos-  f\^^^  ^^ 
Bess.     Of  the  two  possible  alternatives, — that  a  State  should  ^"^^ '**' 
mean  the  communion  of  its  members  in  everything,  or  that  it 
■hoold  only  mean  their  communion  in  certain  things,  and  should 
leave  the  rest  to  the  individual — he  had  preferred  the  former. 
ISy  increasing  the  sphere  of  communion  he  had  imagined  that  he 
-would  increase  the  sense  of  community,  which  Aristotle  thinks 
lie  had  thus  made  the  be-all  and  end-all  of  the  State.    Assum- 
ing that  Plato  had  made  this  unity  the  end  and  endeavour  of 
the  State,  Aristotle  criticises  this  conception  of  the  end  of  the 
State  on  three  grounds.     First,  the  end  or  good  of  any  object 
mast,  as  Plato  had  himself  argued,  be  something  which  serves 
and  preserves  that  object.     And  an  end,  again,  is  something  of 
which  one  cannot  have  too  much :  it  is  only  a  means  that  is 
limited,  and  the  more  one  has  of  an  end,  the  better  one  is. 
-  But  unity  is  an  end  such,  that  if  it  be  pursued  thoroughly,  it 
will  destroy,  and  not  preserve,  the  State  of  which  it  is  the  end. 
It  is  an  end  of  which  one  may  have  too  much.    An  absolutely 
unitarian  city  will  be  a  city  of  one  man — and  even  that  will 
not  be  unitarian,  since  as  the  myth  of  the  Phsedrus  tells  us, 
there  is  a  constant  division  between  the  two  parts  of  the  human 
soul.      But  this  is  a  reductio  ad  absurdum ;  for  the  State  must 
obviously  be  composed  of  more  men  than  one.     Secondly,  Aris- 
totle argues,  if  the  State  is  a  communion,  its  very  character 
'  postulates  that  it  is  composed,  not  only  of  several,  but  also  of 
unlike  members.     We  have  already  seen  that  every  communion 
or  association  {Ko^vrnvia)  is  necessarily  constituted  of  dissimilar 
'  members,  whose  dissimilarity  makes  possible  that  mutual  ex- 
>  change  of  different  services  for  which  all  associations  exist. 
nftlen  who  were  like  one  another  would  never  associate  together : 
it  is  just  the  hope  of  finding  a  complement  to  themselves  in  the 
'  different  capacities  of  their  fellows  that  draws  men  together  in 
societies.     Differentiation  is  therefore  the  necessary  basis  of  any 
communion;  and  homogeneity  implies  a  stage  too  low  to  be 
'  called  one  of  association.    In  a  city,  which  is  the  highest  form 
of  association,  we  get  the  completest  differentiation.     Ideally, 
;  there  is  a  permanent  differentiation  of  rulers  and  ruled,  each 
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le  BqmUie,  Plato's  feeling  for  the  necessity  of  dissimilar  parts 
ad  complementary  fmictions.  May  we  therefore  say,  that  true 
3  were  Aristotle's  propositions  in  themselves,  they  do  not  form 
valid  criticism  of  Plato,  because  Plato  had  reahsed,  and  had 
lown  that  he  had  realised,  every  consideration  which  Aristotle 
scoses  him  of  having  forgotten  ?  Hardly ;  for  though  Plato 
oes  see  the  need  of  differentiation,  and  though  he  attempts  to 
score  it  by  distinguishing  three  classes  for  three  separate  func- 
ons,  the  fact  remains,  that  the  zeal  for  unity  nevertheless 
DDSumed  him.  The  third  estate  disappears  from  view  early  in 
16  Bepublio ;  and  the  other  two,  treated  as  one,  seem  to  lose 
11  differentiation  in  a  uniform  system  of  common  life.  Emptied 
f  themselves,  they  are  conformed  to  the  type  of  the  one  and 
idivisible  Idea  which  the  State  is  to  realise :  the  oneness  of 
hat  Idea  annihilates  the  individual  to  assimilate  him  to  itself. 
t  is  some  feeling  of  this  which  Aristotle  had,  and  which  may 
e  said  to  be  natural  and  just.  It  was  the  general  quarrel  of 
jristotle  with  Plato  that  he  misconceived  the  relation  of  the 
niversal  to  the  particular :  that  he  postulated  a  One  ''  outside  " 
nd  annihilating  the  Many,  whereas  the  truth  is  that  the  One 
3  inside  and  "predicable  of"  the  Many,  which  retain  their 
Qdividtkality  while  they  are  united  through  a  common  predic- 
ble.  This  quarrel  appears  with  regard  to  ethics :  for  Aristotle 
bere  is  no  such  unity  of  virtue  as  Plato  had  held  to  exist.  It 
ppears  again  here  in  this  attack  upon  Plato's  conception  of  the 
nity  of  the  State ;  for  that  unity,  it  seems  to  Aristotle,  is  made 
ito  a  One  outside  and  annihilating  the  many  citizens,  whereas 
i  should  be  a  communion  including  them  all,  and  depending 
pon  the  fact  that  they  are  manifold,  and,  as  manifold,  mutually 
omplementary.^ 

Difference  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  State's  unity  is  Tme  nati 
ne  of  the  fundamental  differences  between  political  thinkers,  a^ty^ 
thinkers  of  the  school  of  the  social  contract  have  conceived  of 
tie  State  as  legally  united  in  a  sooieka ;  and  Aristotle  criticises 

^Aristotle  emphaaises only  hia  oppoaitioii  to  PUto;  bnt  Plato  is  nono 
i»  leas  the  fountain  of  his  political  theory,  as  has  been  again  and  again 
iggested  in  previous  ohapters.  The  teleological  conoeption  of  the  State  in 
aneral ;  the  theory  of  the  mixed  constitution  and  the  principles  of  the 
aesification  of  States  in  particular — these^  and  much  more,  descended  to 
ristotle  from  his  master. 
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differentiation,  in  comparing  the  relation  of  the  citizen  to  the 
State  with  that  of  the  limb  to  the  body,  Aristotle  was  really 
suggesting  the  highest  unity  as  the  aim  of  the  State.  With 
unity  thus  conceived,  self-sufficiency  does  not  quarrel :  on  the 
contrary,  such  unity  is  the  only  true  avenue  to  it.  Yet  it  is 
but  an  avenue ;  and  the  true  end  of  the  State  must  be,  not  to 
make  its  members  one,  but  to  raise  them  to  the  fulness  of  their 
being,  by  encouraging  the  highest  activities  of  a  good  life. 
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great  population  only  means  difficulties  of  government.^ 
Vibat  is  necessary  is  the  maximum  of  quantity  necessary  smd 
seful  for  the  proper  discharge  of  the  functions  of  the  State. 
Vliether  we  regard  the  rulers,  and  their  function  of  sitting  in 
idgment,  or  the  ruled,  and  their  function  of  awarding  honours 
1  proportion  to  desert,  we  see  in  either  case  that  the  popula- 
ion  must  be  limited  in  size.  The  rulers  cannot  afford  to  be 
^orant  of  the  character  of  those  whom  they  judge,  or  the 
people  unacquainted  with  the  merits  of  those  whom  they 
.onour.  Ideally,  the  population  must  be  small  enough  for 
very  citizen  to  know  something  of  all  the  rest;  otherwise 
he  rulers  will  "  judge  crooked  judgments,"  and  the  people  will 
elight  to  honour  the  undeserving.  These  considerations  im> 
ose  a  maximum  size  on  the  State :  a  minimum  is  to  be  found 
Q  that  function  of  the  State  which  Aristotle  terms  the  achieve- 
aent  of  self-sufficingness.  A  small  population  cannot  be  suffi- 
ient  unto  itself :  it  is  necessarily  dependent  on  others.  Tele- 
logy  and  the  doctrine  of  the  mean  thus  combine  to  prove,  that 
he  ideal  State  is  one  not  too  populous  for  citizens  and  magis- 
rates  to  be  mutually  acquainted,  and  yet  populous  enough  to 
»e  self-Bufficient.  The  former  of  these  conditions  holds  good  of 
Dunidpal  life  to-day,  in  so  far  as  it  would  seem  that  municipal 
offices  are  better  filled  in  smaller  towns  :  the  latter  is  a  condition 
nth  which  only  a  nation,  and  not  all  nations,  can  nowadays 
ompiy.  And  this  well  shows  the  character  of  the  Greek  city- 
tate — as  intimate  and  as  intense  in  its  life  as  a  city,  as  wide 
ind  as  all-embracing  in  its  aims  as  a  State. 

But  we  must  remember,  as  peculiarly  Greek  and  as  neces* 
arily  resulting  from  Aristotle's  teleology,  that  this  estimate  of 
lopulation  has  regard  only  to  the  integral  parts  of  the  State — to 
hose  who  participate  fully  in  its  privileges  and  its  life  and  its  The  limit 
nd.     ''It  is  perhaps  necessary,"  Aristotle  adds,  ''that  there ^^e^g id' 
hould  be  a  lare^e  number  of  slaves,  and  numbers  of  resident  ?***®  *"^ 
liens  and  foreigners ;  '*  but  these  are  not  of  the  essence  of  the 
Itate,  and  their  number  may  be  left  to  chance.    It  matters 
ittle  or  nothing  that  the  magistrates  or  people  should  know 
^ho  or  what  they  are;  though  another  canon  of  size  which 

^  **  Who  ooald  oommand  such  a  populatioii  in  war  7    What  herald,  who 
raa  not  a  Stentor,  oould  make  his  voice  heard  through  its  ranks  ?  **  (1326  b  6). 
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if  liberty  rejoices  in  the  chosen  music  of  sea  and  moiiiitiini,i|{ 
has  not  loved  the  flat  plains  that  lie  along  the  great  men\ 
Asia.  Bat  Greece  was  for  Aristotle  distinct  from  both  Ei 
and  Asia.  As  it  stood  geographically  mid-way  between  the 
so  it  nourished  a  people  which  formed  the  mean  between 
races  of  either — a  people  which  mixed  in  a  just  measure 
spirit  of  the  one  with  the  skill  of  the  other,  and  combined 
dom  with  order  in  the  constitution  of  its  cities.  There 
indeed  diversities  in  Greece :  there  were  Greeks  who  inc 
more  to  the  European  type,  and  Greeks  who  inclined  mon 
the  Asiatic,  as  well  as  Greeks  who  followed  the  golden 
But  the  ideal  population  of  an  ideal  State  may  be  roughly 
fined  as  a  population  of  Greeks,  characterised  by  quickneai 
wits  and  vigour  of  spirit.  Of  these  two  qualities  AriBtoiiei| 
inclined,  in  opposition  to  Plato,  to  emphasise  the  latter. 
spirit,  he  thinks,  there  comes  not  only  the  love  of  freedom,  M 
also  the  spirit  of  authority  and  the  impulse  to  friendship ;  id 
freedom,  authority  and  friendship  are  very  vital  principles  dj 
every  State.  > 

^cultural  jnst  as  Aristotle's  estimate  of  the  quantity  of  the  populitki 

"IZ""'"'  had  only  regard  to  the  integral  and  essential  members  of  Ik 
State,  so  with  this  definition  of  its  quality.  It  is  only  the  M 
citizen  who  must  be  a  Greek;  and  the  ideal  State  has  needci 
many  members  besides  the  full  citizen.  It  needs  an  agricaltani! 
population,  for  instance ;  and  who  will  be  the  tillers  of  its  soif 
They  will  be  slaves,  we  are  told,  but  slaves  who  are  not  J 
members  of  the  same  stock,  nor  possessed  of  a  spirit  too  loflf 
for  their  position.  They  will  be  a  congeries  of  non-HeDeai 
races,  united  in  nothing  except  an  obedient  temper  and  a  wai 
of  that  spirit  which  every  Greek  possessed :  they  will  be  a  M 
whose  own  disunion,  as  well  as  the  temper  of  its  members,  fitsl 
for  nothing  but  subjection.  If  slaves  cannot  be  had,  the  idJ 
State  may  content  itself  with  a  class  of  cultivators  in  the  cotM 
tion  of  serfs ;  but  they  too  must  be  non- Hellenic  in  race  tflj 
temper.  This  was  a  condition  which  it  would  have  been  hui 
to  fulfil :  serfs  were  generally  conquered  Greeks,  who  had  !)«■ 
masters  of  the  soil  before  conquest  came.  This  was  the  case  ^A 
the  Helots  of  Sparta;  and  homogeneous  in  race  and  spirited ii 
temper,  the  Helots  were  always  as  a  great  ambush,  lying  in  wil 
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n  an  opportunity  to  fall  npon  their  masters.  Probably  because 
B  feels  that  there  is  this  difficulty  with  a  population  of  serfs, 
ristotle  prefers  to  people  his  ideal  State  with  slaves,  the 
weepings  of  Asia,  speaking  a  Babel  of  tongues,  but  all  ready 
cringe  to  their  masters.  It  might  not  be  an  ideal  thing ;  but 
^was  a  better  thing  than  serfdom  at  Sparta,  where  the  serf 
3\dd  gladly  have  ''eaten  his  master  raw,"  and  the  masters 
Cbde  it  one  of  the  first  duties  of  their  sons  that  they  should 
>  on  "  the  secret  mission,*'  which  slew  the  serf  by  stesJth  in 
e  night,  if  he  promised  to  be  dangerous. 

A  population  neither  too  large  nor  too  small,  comprised  ofThetenri 
reeks  in  whom  neither  spirit  nor  intellect  predominates,  is  state 
erefore  Aristotle's  postulate  for  the  ideal  State,  regarded  per- 
•xially  and  as  a  body  of  men.  But  a  State  is  also  a  certain 
rritory ;  and  the  proper  amount  and  nature  of  that  territory 
r^  questions  next  in  order  of  importance  to  that  of  the  popula- 
on.  It  must  be  large  enough  to  enable  all  the  citizens  to  hve 
•  Idsore,  and  in  a  manner  not  only  temperate,  as  Plato  had 
kid  in  the  Laws,  but  also  hberal.  In  other  words,  it  must  be 
•irge  enough  for  the  moral  purpose  of  the  State :  it  must  pro- 
Lde  at  once  the  detachment  from  material  cares,  and  the  neces- 
^ry  furnishing  of  external  goods,  which  the  resJisation  of  that 
Cirpose  requires.  The  quality  of  the  soil,  again,  must  be  deter- 
Uned  with  due  regard  to  that  self-sufficiency,  which  it  is  one 
E  the  aims  of  the  State  to  secure ;  and  the  territory  must  be 
Cich  as  produces  crops  of  all  kinds,  and  makes  its  inhabitants  in- 
ependent  of  foreign  supply.  If  the  territory  is  at  once  sufficient 
>r  the  moral  purpose  of  the  State  and  for  its  material  independ- 
Qoe  of  other  States — if  it  be  large  enough  for  the  latter,  and 
ot  too  large  for  the  former,  it  will  meet  the  great  purposes 
t  the  State  (purposes  which  before  decided  the  population,  as 
ley  are  here  made  to  determine  the  territory),  and  it  only  re- 
UUD8  to  regulate  its  distribution.  Two  problems  here  arise: 
oe  concerns  the  relation  of  the  city  to  the  rest  of  the  territory ; 
le  other  the  division  of  the  territory  among  the  citizens  of  the 
itate. 

It  is  of  great  moment,  in  Aristotle's  eyes,  to  determine  the  The  eitj 
oflition  and  the  construction  of  the  city.    The  city  is  the  brain 
f  the  State :  the  adjacent  territory  is  merely  the  body  which 
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der  to  draw  readily  upon  its  resources,  the  city  should  lie  by 
.e  sea,  and  enjoy  the  advantages  of  a  ready  transit  by  water  of 
}  troops  and  its  commodities.  This,  however,  raises  a  ques- 
3n,  which  had  been  much  discussed  in  Greece,  and  to  which 
ristotle  consequently  devotes  some  attention.  Does  the  stabil- 
J  and  order  of  a  State  suffer  or  gain  from  the  proximity  of  the 
)a  ?  An  unfavourable  view  of  the  influence  of  the  sea  is  main- 
lined in  the  Laws ;  and  Plato  argues  that  it  means  the  risk  of 
D  alien  immigration,  which  may  make  for  the  corruption  of  the 
tate.  But  that  view  had  been  far  more  ardently  championed, 
:  would  appear,  by  thinkers  of  ohgarchical  tenets,  who  hated  the 
la  because  they  hated  democracy,  and  because  they  regarded 
ia*power  as  tending  to  promote  democracy.  The  sea,  they 
'guedy  not  only  brought  aliens,  who  had  been  bred  in  alien 
ibits  and  under  alien  laws,  and  were  therefore  a  hindrance  to 
>od  government :  it  also  encouraged  the  risk  of  large  popula- 
3n8,  which,  as  Aristotle  himself  acknowledges,  brought  with 
em  democratic  aspirations.  In  any  case,  they  might  have 
Lded,  a  navy  like  that  of  Athens,  manned  by  the  lower  classes, 
a  force  which  of  itself  tends  to  promote  democracy.  On  the 
'lier  hand,  Aristotle  pleads,  these  things,  though  they  may 
salt  from  the  proximity  of  the  sea,  are  not  in  themselves 
evitabie  results.  Laws  can  be  made  to  regulate  the  influx  of 
reigners,  and  to  determine  when,  and  under  what  conditions, 
ley  may  have  deaUngs  with  the  members  of  the  State.  A  navy 
kn  be  manned  in  such  a  way  as  to  avoid  that  mass  of  oarsmen, 
hich  formed  a  large  part  of  the  Athenian  people,  and  served  as 
le  basis  of  Athenian  democracy.  The  citizens  can  serve  as 
arines :  oarsmen  can  be  recruited  from  the  ranks  of  the  serfs 
ho  cultivate  the  territory  of  the  ideal  State ;  and  with  citizens 
the  higher  and  more  vital  branch  of  naval  service,  the  balance 
the  State  will  be  secured.  If  the  noxious  results  of  contiguity 
the  sea  can  thus  be  avoided,  there  are  positive  advantages 
bich  it  brings.  The  safety  of  a  State  will  be  more  certainly 
Bnred,  if  it  can  meet  and  deliver  attacks  by  sea  as  well  as  by 
nd.  The  prosperity  of  a  State  depends  upon  its  being  able  to 
:port  its  own  superfluities  freely,  in  order  to  acquire  sufficient 
immodities  in  return  for  the  satisfaction  of  its  wants.  It  was 
bsy  to  exceed  this  limit,  as  Athens  had  done :  a  State  might  aim 
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rovided  with  walls :  the  Spartan  boast,  that  the  best  walls  of 
city  were  the  bodies  of  her  citizens,  was  to  Aristotle  an  anti- 
aated  conception,  only  suited  to  the  days  in  which  engineering 
ras  in  its  infancy.  A  city  should  make  its  walls  at  once  a 
ling  of  beauty  and  of  terror;  and  it  will  find  that  the  best 
dcurity  of  peace  is  to  be  prepared  for  war.  Finally,  streets 
aght  to  be  driven  through  the  city  in  a  manner  which  shall 
>rm  a  mean  between  the  straggling  old  alley  of  the  past  and  the 
ew  fashion,  which  Hippodamus  had  introduced,  of  scientific 
nes  and  avenues.  The  former  were  easily  defended  in  spite  of 
beir  inconvenience:  the  latter  are  indeed  convenient,  but  as 
onvenient  for  the  attack  of  the  enemy  as  for  the  business  of 
he  citizen.  The  mean  between  the  two  will  be  taken,  if  the 
treets  are  arranged,  like  the  rows  of  vines  in  a  vineyard,  in  the 
pattern  of  a  quincunx.^ 

And  where  shall  the  public  places  of  the  city  be  set  ?  The 
emples  must  occupy  some  far-seen  height,  which  is  at  once  a 
tatnral  throne,  and  a  place  of  vantage  where  images  and  offer- 
QgB  may  safely  repose.  In  these  temples  the  chief  magistrates 
ake  their  conmion  meals:  the  far-seen  height  contains,  in  one, 
athednJ  and  kdtel  de  ville?  At  the  foot  of  the  hill,  but  still  on 
ligh  ground,  hes  the  great  square  (ayopd),  in  which  the  citizens 
rc»n  time  to  time  meet  for  political  business,  but  which 
iormally  serves  as  a  place  for  the  enjoyment  of  leisure.  It  will 
»e  a  place  of  beauty,  a  place  of  running  water  and  whispering 
zees,  a  fit  abode  for  the  leisure  of  the  free,  for  whom  it  is 
ealonsiy  guarded  by  the  law  from  mechanics  and  farmers  and 
11  base  and  vulgar  souls.  By  its  side  will  stand  the  gymnasium 
»f  the  elders,  to  which  they  may  turn  when  talk  or  siesta  is 
lone;  and  meanwhile  the  young  men,  on  whom  devolves  the 
7hole  burden  of  war,  have  their  station,  and  take  their  common 
leals,  in  guard-rooms  and  towers  along  the  circuit  of  the  walls, 
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lie  sireets  will  run  transvenely,  and  an  enemv  who  wiahes  to  get  to  the 
mtre  of  the  town  will  have  to  Bg-iac[  slowly  to  hia  objective. 

■Oathednla  served  aa  Mtdt  as  vMe  for  some  of  the  French  communes 
f  the  twelfth  century. 
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low  the  Platonic  prinoiple  of  specialisation,  and  assign  The  aUocation 
ate  persons  to  the  separate  functions  ?    That  is  Nature's  fanctions  of 
plan,  as  AristoUe  tells  us:  she  is  no  maker  of  Delphic «^^*^"** 
8  which  will  serve  more  purposes  than  one.    But  the 
ice  of  man  varies.     In  some  constitutions  all  men  share  in 

function,  as  is  the  case  in  a  democracy — the  constitution 
e  **  versatile  "  man,  or  the  "  busybody,"  as  Plato  had  pre- 
1  to  say.     In  others  the  theory  of  the  right  man  in  the 

place  is  followed ;  and  oligarchies  profess  to  be  based  on 
principle.  In  deciding  the  practice  of  the  ideal  State, 
otle  naturally  begins  with  the  two  great  functions  of  war 
government.  Was  it  the  wisest  plan  to  give  the  province 
ilitary  affairs  into  the  hands  of  a  special  class,  as  the 
ased  professionalism  of  the  times,  especially  visible  in  this 
nee,  seemed  naturally  to  demand;  or  was  this  only  to 
*  the^  danger  of  subversion  of  the  constitution  by  that 
,  and  were  the  citizens  who  governed  the  State  to  be  also 
)fenders  ?  The  solution  which  Aristotle  gives  is  meant  to 
.cile  both  possibilities,  and  to  give  the  advantages  while 
ing  the  dangers  of  a  trained  military  class.  Different 
ities  are  obviously  necessary  for  war  and  for  government ; 
bie  suggests  that  the  quality  needed  for  war  is  exactly  that 
h  characterises  youth,  and  the  quality  required  for  govern- 
;  that  which  belongs  to  aga  War  needs  the  spirit  and 
ir  of  youth:  government  needs  the  experience  and  reflection 
:a  Let  the  same  men  therefore  be  soldiers  in  youth,  and 
8  in  age,  and  the  State  will  gain  the  advantage  of  speciali- 
Q,  without  running  the  risk  of  division  into  two  opposing 
ssts.^  The  soldier  will  not  be  hostile  to  the  government, 
lich  he  will  one  day  be  a  member ;  and  a  prudent  govern- 
;  will  restrain  the  fire  of  youth,  which  wiU  be  willing  to 
Bite  its  interference.     The  rule  of  the  aged  will  thus  pre- 

the  ideal  State  from  declining  into  a  war-state  on  the 
)1  of  Sparta,  and  from  preferring  a  practical  life  of  con- 

Fhii  pUn  will  haya  the  Advantage  which  Plato  sought  to  gain  by  the 
16  of  the  BepMiCj  without  the  defect  which  Aristotle  traces  in  that 
le.  But  Plato  had  said  much  the  same  as  Aristotle  here  says  himself : 
ilers  were  the  aged,  his  soldiers  the  youngr.  The  one  difference  is  that 
i  few  of  Plato's  soldiers  could  ever  hope  to  be  rulers,  while  all  Aristotle's 
trs  will  one  day  be  rulers. 
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Abistotlb's  Theory  op  Education 

3.  The  ideal  State  has  now  been  equipped  with  all  the 
rial  conditions  which  it  depends  upon  Fortune  to  give, 
have  supposed  Fortune  to  have  endowed  it  liberally  in 
'  way;  and  we  have  constructed  a  government,  which 
be  ideally  fitted  for  using  human  art  to  second  Fortune's 
On  human  art — on  knowledge  and  purpose  aforethought 
now  depends  to  make  the  State  as  good  spiritually  as  it 
dy  is  materially.  By  what  means,  and  in  what  ways,  will 
a;ovemment  best  attempt  to  promote  the  realisation  of 
deal  life?  It  is  a  wide  question,  and  its  full  solution 
d  involve  a  theory  of  legislation  and  of  punishment,  as 
as  of  education.  But  the  ideal  State  is  only  sketched  by 
otle  in  the  rough.  The  account  of  its  constitution,  which 
ust  been  discussed,  is  a  bare  outUne  of  the  most  general 
iiples:  nothing  is  said  of  their  application.  We  are  not 
for  instance,  how  the  deliberative  assembly  will  be  organ- 
or  what  it  will  discuss :  we  hear  nothing  of  the  offices  of 
xecutive  or  their  powers :  nothing  is  said  of  the  judicature. 
80  it  is  with  Aristotle's  account  of  the  action  of  the  govem- 
i  in  promoting  the  ideal  lifa  We  have  only  a  treatment 
e  subject  of  education,  fuller  indeed  and  more  detailed  than 
Ireatment  of  any  other  subject  connected  with  the  ideal 
i,  but  yet  incomplete.^ 

'o  appreciate  the  educational  theory  which  Aristotle  pro- 
ds, one  must  notice,  that  he  starts  from  a  different  point 
ew  from  that  of  the  modern  theorist.  In  the  first  place,  it 
»vious  that  he  primarily  aims  at  providing  an  education 
h  will  adapt  its  subject  to  membership  of  a  State.  Educa- 
is  part  of  pohtics :  it  has  a  political  aim.  This  does  not  Aristotle's 
1  that  Aristotle  wishes  the  young  to  be  instructed  in  the  SuStion*^ 
history  of  their  State,  its  present  politics,  the  aims  of  its 
68,  and  the  duty  of  some  day  using  a  vote  in  the  assembly 
ully  and  judiciously.     It  means  that  he  wishes  the  young 

Sat  the  subject  of  edaoation  mast  neoesMrily  demand  moat  oonaidera- 
a  an  ideal  State,  in  whioh  (ideal  oitizena  being  poetulated)  the  repres- 
»r  judicial  aspect  of  the  State  disappears,  as  Plato  had  urged,  and  its 
Btive  or  educational  aspect  comes  to  toe  front.  A  tiieory  of  punishment 
arefore,  after  all,  hardly  required  by  Aristotle's  plan. 
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tiveiy  regulating  marriage,  it  has  by  negative  means  sought  to 
prevent  the  perpetuation  of  a  poor  physique.  And  it  is  possible 
that  it  may  even  actually  interfere  with  marriage  in  the  future, 
upon  moral  rather  than  physical  grounds,  and  may,  by  regulating 
the  conditions  under  which  the  feeble-minded  can  marry,  at- 
tempt to  limit  the  growth  of  a  population,  which  cannot  help, 
bat  seriously  hinders,  its  life.  It  would  therefore  seem  that  we 
acknowledge  the  aim  of  Aristotle  (a  proper  national  physique), 
though  we  do  not  use  the  means  which  he  advocates  for  attain- 
ing that  aim ;  and  that,  again,  we  may  yet  use  that  means  (the 
iBgolation  of  marriage),  though  for  a  moral  rather  than  a  physi- 
cal purpose.^ 

The  first  seven  years  of  a  child's  life,  between  birth  and  the 
%ge  at  which  training  in  a  system  of  gymnastics  enforced  by  the  Early  yean 
Sltate  begins,  are  to  be  spent  at  home.  Aristotle  is  not  without 
xiany  wise  hints  about  the  problems  which  occupy  a  mother's 
kiindy  the  proper  feeding  of  children  and  the  right  ways  to  intro- 
lace  a  child  to  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil.  Till  the  age  of 
Ive  he  would  impose  no  lessons  and  no  tasks  upon  a  child :  it  is 
k  time  of  games  which  should  be  mimicries  of  future  earnest,  a 
.ime  of  tales  and  stories,  which  should  be  foreshadowings  of 
nature  knowledge.  These  things  will  be  in  the  hands  of  officials 
>f  the  State,  ''inspectors  of  children,"  who  will  always  bear  in 
3iind  the  truth,  that  first  impressions  are  freshest  and  longest 
ived — 

Quo  sexnel  est  imbuta  reoens,  servabit  odorem 
Testa  diu— 

and  they  will  accordingly  keep  young  eyes  and  ears  from  see- 
ing or  hearing  any  unclean  thing,  lest  it  sink  into  the  soul,  and 
poiBon  hfe  at  its  source.  The  last  two  years  of  early  childhood, 
Erom  five  to  seven,  will  be  spent  by  children  as  spectators  of  the 
braining  which  they  are  themselves  shortly  to  receive,  particu- 
larly perhaps  of  gymnastics. 

Education  runs  in  cycles  of  seven  years ;  and  as  seven  years 
ha^a  been  devoted  to  life  at  home,  so  within  the  period  during 
which  the  young  are  trained  by  the  State,  there  are  two  epochs 

^  At  the  same  time,  tiie  aim  of  Aristotle  in  regulating  marriage  is  ulti- 
mately moral :  he  wishes  for  a  good  physique,  as  the  proper  habitation  of  a 
good  moral  disposition. 
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1  which  each  stage  duly  corresponds  to  the  growth  of        .  *'     '  j 
lan  being  who  is  its  subject.     Body  is  prior  to  soul  in  f!    '  '  -{J 

, the  irrational  element  is  prior  to  the  rational.     The   »,V*'    ^^z' 
nent  of  education  must  accordingly  begin  with  the      ^    '' 

of  the  body,  proceed  to  the  training  of  appetite,  and  r' 
te  in  the  training  of  reason.  At  the  age  of  the  body,  of 
>r  reason,  must  come  the  training  of  the  body,  of  desire, 
m.  Were  the  appetite  trained  during  the  age  of  the 
le  training  would  be  wcwted,  because  the  untrained  body 
3Ject  lessons  of  self-control,  to  which  it  had  not  already 
ysically  inured.     For  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 

of  each  stage  prior  to  reason,  if  an  end  in  itself,  is  also 
.  to  the  next  In  the  period  of  the  growth  of  the  body 
J  must  be  trained ;  but  it  must  be  trained  in  such  a  way 
bserve  and  to  prepare  the  training  of  the  desires  which 
to  come.  From  this  it  follows  that  gymnastics  is  not 
mnastics :  it  is  already  something  of  a  moral  training 
le  first,  and  the  light  of  a  moral  purpose  will  grow 
and  plainer,  as  gymnastics  draws  nearer  to  the  dawn 
initely  moral  education. 

;  teaching  that  gymnastics  is  no  end  in  it§el7,  but  a  Cultivation  of 
to  a  further  end,  and  that  it  must  be  informed  by  the  gymnautica^ 

that  further  end,  leads  to  conclusions  which  are  still 
e.    A  means  is  always  limited  by  the  end  which  it 

and  there  must  be  a  limit  to  gymnastics.  This  is 
rhich  Aristotle  accuses  the  Greeks  of  having  forgotten. 

one  hand,  gymnastics  tended  to  pass  into  athletics. 
IS  was  the  art  of  those  who  had  made  gymnastic  per- 
;es  their  profession,  and  to  whom  gymnastics  had  be- 
i  end  in  itself.  This  was  doubly  mischievous.  It  made 
.  base  and  mechanical,  diverted  from  the  use  of  reason 
)  pursuit  of  virtue  to  things  material.  It  spoiled  the 
r  the  purpose  of  the  legislator:  "the  athletic  habit  of 
of  little  good  either  for  the  kind  of  bodily  fitness  which 
1  needs,  or  for  health,  or  for  fertility  ".  On  the  other 
ymnastics  as  pursued  at  Sparta,  while  directed  towards 
inment  of  a  civic  virtue,  were  made  so  severe  as  to  be 
ing,  in  the  belief  that  such  severity  would  produce  cour- 
ut  brute  courage,  Aristotle  feels,  is  no  true  courage :  true 
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znoving  impediments  from  its  path ;  and  it  would  set  free  a 
btural  instinct  of  self-development,  which  is  more  nniversally 
It  in  physical  things  than  in  moral. 

The  period  of  education  in  which  the  liberal  arts  of  music, 
tiers,  and  drawing  are  studied  is  only  partially  discussed  by 
ristotle.  Two  questions,  the  one  general,  the  other  more 
irtdciilar,  can  alone  be  said  to  receive  any  solution.  The  first 
>ncem8  the  aim  and  purpose  towards  which  education  in  the 
rts  generally  should  be  directed :  the  second  touches  the  value  Purpose  of 
[  music  in  particular  as  an  instrument  of  education.  In  the^e^^*^  " 
ght  of  what  has  already  been  said,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
bout  the  purpose  which  Aristotle  would  assign  to  instruction 
L  the  liberal  arts.  It  can  only  be  the  promotion  of  virtue. 
(at  a  consideration  of  contemporary  methods  does  not,  he 
onfesses,  leave  so  simple  an  impression.  Some  may  seem 
esigned  to  the  promotion  of  virtue :  others  profess  to  teach 
rhat  will  be  of  use  in  after  life.  And  Aristotle  admits,  seek- 
ig  as  ever  to  absorb  the  element  of  truth  which  any  theory 
r  practice  may  contain,  that  there  are  some  studies  which 
tiust  be  pursued  with  a  view  to  their  utility,  and  because  they 
.re  absolutely  necessary.  Such  studies  are  reading,  writing, 
jid  a  certain  amount  of  arithmetic  and  geometry.  They  em- 
orace  part  of  **  letters  "  and  part  of  "  drawing  '* ;  they  form  the 
'technical"  element  of  education.  They  are  needed  for  the 
oanagement  of  a  household,  and  for  many  branches  of  politi- 
tal  administration;  they  are  the  necessary  means  for  the  ac- 
[nisition  of  a  species  of  knowledge,  which  is  valuable  in  itself. 
Pursued  for  their  use,  these  studies  must  not  be  pursued  to  an 
1X0686.  There  is  a  limit  beyond  which  the  pursuit  of  a  Uberal 
irt  becomes  illiberal.  Excessive  attention  to  any  one  part  dis- 
Qrbs  the  proportion  and  balance  of  the  whole  mind,  and  results 
n  that  "  professionalism,"  if  it  may  be  so  termed,  which  a  free- 
nan  should  avoid.^ 

But  if  it  be  admitted  that  the  non-artistic  side  of  education 
8  within  the  sphere  of  utility,  there  still  remains  the  artistic  ;  The  raiae  of 
uid  what  are  we  to  say  of  that  ?    In  other  words,  what  will  be  S^tr^on 

'  To  write  4,g,  a  oopper-pUte  hand  is  fidpavaov :  it  belongH  to  the  aUve- 
lopyiat,  not  to  the  freeman. 
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znnch  to  say  of  the  proper  literature  for  the  study  of  the  young. 
Ilfore  might  have  been  said  about  'drawing".    We  are  told 
that  it  makes  men  capable  of  perceiving  beauty  of  form,  and 
^we  may  guess  that  Aristotle,  like  Plato,  regarded  a  sense  of 
1>eanty  as  akin  to  the  moral  sense;  but  we  are  not  told  in 
^what  way,  and  with  what  object,  drawing  would  be  taught  in 
tke  ideal  State.    Nothing  again  is  said  of  the  last  and  highest 
stage,  in  which  reason  is  elicited  by  a  study  of  science,  and  set 
free  to  control  the  passions  for  itself,  and  to  contemplate  freely 
the  meaning  of  itself  and  the  world.    Much  as  he  resembles 
Plato  in  his  views  on  education,  Aristotle  is  at  once  less  com- 
plete and  less  systematic  than  Plato.    He  gives  scattered  hints, 
rather  than  an  ordered  whole;  and  the  system  of  philosophy 
into  which  they  fit  is  but  briefly  mentioned.    We  are  left  to 
fill  oat  the  scheme,  and  to  fit  in  the  details  for  ourselves. 
But  apart  from  this,  there  is  little  difference  between  Aristotle 
and  Plato.    Both  have  the  same  fundamental  view  of  educa- 
tion as  a  training  of  character :  both  have  the  same  high  con- 
ception of  art  as  influencing  character.    The  main  difference 
between  the  two  arises  from  Aristotle's  principle  of  *'  following 
Nature"  and  giving  to  each  stage  of  growth  its  appropriate 
inBtmction — a  principle  which  induces  him  to  prolong  gym- 
nastic8»  and  to  defer  letters  and  music  to  a  later  age  than  Plato 
had  contemplated.    With  this  respect  for  Nature  there  goes  a 
certain  respect  for  facts,  such  as  we  should  naturally  expect. 
Not  only  does  Aristotle  build  his  theory  of  education  more  in 
the  light  of  Spartan  experience  and  the  contemporary  practice 
of  Greece ;  but  he  has,  for  instance,  a  wider  and  more  catholic 
view  than  appears  in  Plato  of  the  uses  which  music  actually 
serves.     He  fits  music  less  into  his  theory,  and  considers  it 
more  by  itself,  and  in  its  own  full  possibilities,  as  a  means  of 
relaxation,  or  of  purification,  or  of  spending  leisure,  as  well  as 
of  moral  instruction. 
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[t  is  henceforth  to  discuss  perversions  (for  the  actual,  in  the 
sphere  of  politics,  is  only  too  often  the  perverted) ;  it  is  to  in- 
quire into  the  setting  right  of  what  is  out  of  joint.  We  turn 
from  physiology  to  pathology  and  therapeutics.  And  here  we 
must  first  enquire :  What  were  the  data  which  Aristotle  studied  ? 
What  had  been  the  history  of  the  Greek  State  which  he  sought 
to  reform,  and  what  were  its  prevalent  forms  and  prominent 
Features  in  his  own  day  and  generation? 

The  cycle  of  political  afifairs  in  Greece  had  brought  many  Constitutioiiai 
changes.  We  have  already  seen  the  psychological  scheme  of  ^  *"^^ 
change  sketched  by  Plato.  Aristotle  has  more  than  one  scheme 
lO  suggest.  In  an  aporetic  passage  in  the  third  book  ^  he  sug- 
jests  that  monarchy  came  first,  because  it  was  difficult  to  find 
levend  men  of  distinguished  merit  in  the  small  States  of  early 
Streece,  and  because  the  rudeness  of  the  times  enabled  single 
individuals  to  emerge  as  distinguished  benefactors  of  their 
fellows.  In  the  progress  of  time,  distinguished  merit  could  be 
pleaded  by  several  of  the  members  of  the  State :  the  days  of 
tieioes  were  numbered,  and  a  constitution  arose  in  which  office 
wsa  shared  among  the  few.  These  were  the  times  of  aristo- 
cracy ;  but  the  magistrates  yielded  to  temptation,  and  began  to 
make  their  private  profit  from  public  afifairs.  Wealth  became 
the  end  and  standard  of  political  Ufe,  and  oligarchies  arose. 
Tyranny  followed,  and,  in  the  wake  of  tyranny,  democracy. 
Democracy  was  the  inevitable  reaction  against  the  exclusive- 
Dess  of  oligarchies,  and  democracy  seemed  to  Aristotle,  in  view 
of  the  increased  population  of  States  in  his  own  days,  to  have 
almost  become  the  only  possible  constitution.  This  sketch  is 
meant  principally  to  explain  the  decay  of  monarchy,  and  its 
impossibility  in  Aristotle's  time.  Another  sketch  of  constitu- 
tional change,  in  the  sixth  book,'  follows  on  the  suggestion  that 
the ''  polity  "  should  make  the  possession  of  armour  the  qualifica- 
tion of  its  citizens.  From  this  point  of  view  Aristotle  connects 
changes  in  the  constitution  with  military  changes.  Cavalry 
was  the  arm  in  which  States  put  their  trust  in  the  days  after 
the  fall  of  monarchy:  men  had  not  as  yet  the  knowledge  of 
tactics  which  the  proper  use  of  infantry  requires ;  and  cavalry 
implied  an  oligarchy.    As  infantry  came  into  vogue,  the  con- 

^PoL,  ill,  0.  XT.  (L266  b  7-28). 
^lUd.,  vL  (It.),  0.  xiiL  (1297  b  16-88). 
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and  was  the  most  democratic  of   all  the  execative  ocgini 
saw  itself  stripped  of  power  in  those  States,  where  the  zeeqi 
of  pay  enabled  the  assembly  to  meet  frequently  enough  to  d^ 
spatch  all  business  of  itself.    Pay  was  indeed  the  characteiii 
of  a  democracy:  its  citizens  were  in  truth  ''poUtical  bemgit* 
since  politics  furnished  their  weekly  business  and  their  wed| 
wages.     The   executive,   the  judicature  and   the   delibentiii 
might  all  be  paid,  though  in  some  States  only  those  boards  i 
magistrates  which  hsA  a  common  table,  and  those  meetings  rf 
the  assembly  which  were  stated  and  regular,  would  reodiei 
salary.     It  would  therefore  appear  that  the  characteristici  d 
democracy  are,  socially,  the  predominance  of  the  poorer  cliM 
and  the  relaxation  of  any  moral  discipline  (since  numbers  i 
everything,  and  each  ''Uves  as  he  likes'');  and,  pohtically, Ai 
sacrifice  of  a  divided  executive  to  an  overgrown  deliberative. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  discuss  the  varieties  of  daD»' 
cracy,  and  to  explain  their  differences,  in  the  light  of  theiB 
considerations ;   and  we  shall  then  be  able  to  arrive  at  sooe 
varieties  comprehensive  view  of  the  meaning  of  Greek  democracy  b 
m^l^y  general.     Four  main  varieties  of  democracy  may  be  tncei 
nera       rpj^^  g^g^  ^f  thcse  is  marked  by  a  genuine  equality,  in  the  seoae 
that  the  law  assigns  as  much  weight  to  the  rich  as  it  doesD 
the  poor.     Both  share  alike  in  political  power ;    but  the  poor 
form  an  inevitable  majority,  and  may  therefore  be  termed  the 
ultimate  sovereign.      The  class  which  forms  the  majority  is 
such  a  democracy  is  the  agricultural  class.      The  institutions 
by  which  it  is  marked  flow  from  this  fact.     The  farmer  ha 
little  property  and  little  leisure  :  he  cannot  attend  an  assembif 
frequently,  even  if  he  would.     But  he  has  no  wish  to  do  »: 
he  prefers  his  business  to  politics.     Politics,  in  the  stage  d 
which  Aristotle   is  speaking,^  means  honour  only :    businea 
means  profits ;  and  the  sober  farmer  prefers  profits  to  honooi 
A  people,  Aristotle  adds,  will  voluntarily  suffer  an  oligarchy  on 
tyranny,  if  it  is  left  to  the  uninterrupted  pursuit  of  its  ow 
affairs  (the  more  readily  if,  like  the  Tudor  rupavvisf  such  goven 
ments  actively  encourage  the  prosperity  of  their  subjects).    Tl 
farmer,  then,  will  have  no  desire  for  office :  he  will  make  it 
law  sovereign,  and  confine  himself  to  attending  the  minimu 

*  Ho  seeais  to  be  speaking  of  a  time  and  a  thing  that  ia  past. 
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was  partly  absorbed  by  the  cares  of  their  own  possessions.    Now 
that  the  people  had  leisure  for  affairs,  the  demagogues  were  quick 
to  provide  afhirs  for  their  leisure.     They  referred  every  decision 
to  the  people :  it  was  to  their  interest  to  do  so,  because  they  could 
izsfliience  the  decision  of  the  people.     The  law  was  thus  disre- 
in  order  that  popular  decrees  might  rule ;  and  the  magis- 
were  similarly  dethroned.     The  people  were  told  that 
were  the  best  judges :  they  gladly  received  the  invitation 
judge;   and  the  powers  of  the  executive  slipped   from  its 
Supreme  over  the  laws  and  over  the  magistrates,  the 
le  thus  became,  as  it  were,  a  composite  sovereign — a  sove- 
not  unlike  the  tyrant  in  its  disrespect  for  law,  and  like 
tyrant  attracting  a  crowd  of  flatterers  to  its  court — the 
^K>-called  demagogues.    Parallel  to  tyranny  in  its  disregard  for 
bW,  parallel  also,  for  the  same  reason,  to  the  '*  dynasty  "  (or 
litary  oligarchy  ruling  in  contempt  of  law),  extreme  de- 
xnocracy,  like  both  of  these,  may  be  denied  the  name  of  a  con- 
stitution.   There  is  no  constitution,  where  there  is  no  law ;  and 
there  are  no  laws,  enacting  general  principles  to  be  applied 
detail  by  the  executive:  there  are  only  decrees  themselves 
dealing  with  detail.    There  is  nothing  fixed  or  determined :  life 
18  a  chaos  in  which  anything  may  happen,  but  nothing  can  be 
loieseen.     The  essence  of  a  State  is  that  men  should  live  by 
known  rules,  which  will  enable  them  to  recognise  in  advance 
the  results  of  their  action  :  the  very  savage  clothes  himself  in  a 
.  ^  laving  garb  of  custom.     But  here  all  goes  by  hazard :  it  is  the 
^t.  motto  of  such  a  State,  that 

'Tis  best  to  live  at  random,  as  one  may. 

^  Particularly  upon  the  upper  classes  fell  this  horror  of  darkness 
^  and  uncertainty.  In  the  old  days,  when  they  had  ruled  them- 
lelves,  they  had  loved  discipline  and  order :  the  young  had  been 
^  enjoined  to  show  modesty  before  the  old,  the  slave  to  go  quietly 
r^  about  his  work,  the  women  to  stay  within  their  quarters. 
"^  With  extreme  democracy  descended  the  hubbub  of  a  **life  at 
_  random  " :  the  quiet  fixity  of  the  old  life  yielded  to  confusion, 
^  and  discipline  slipped  from  the  shoulders  of  wife  and  child  and 
slave.  In  the  old  days,  again,  each  had  known  his  place,  and 
the  upper  classes  had  been  united  in  exclusive  associations  of 


i 
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^iKreie  snbjected  to  a  stringent  responsibility.    Month  by  month 
tiieir  accoonts  were  audited  by  a  committee  of  the  council : 
xnonth  by  month  the  assembly  must  renew  each  magistrate's 
^tennre  of  office.    At  any  moment  an  ''  information  **  might  be 
laid  before  the  council  by  any  private  citizen  against  any  of  the 
officials.    At  the  end  of  their  year  of  office  a  final  audit  of 
accounts  had  to  be  undergone ;  and  a  board  of  audit  {evdvvoi) 
Bat  to  hear  accusations  against  them  with  regard  to  any  of 
their  acts  during  the  past  year.     On  the  other  hand,  the  Board 
of  Generals  must,  at  any  rate  in  the  fifth  century,  have  exer- 
cnsed  defaoto  a  considerable  power.    Its  members  were  not  only 
sapreme  in  military  matters ;  they  had  the  functions  of  a  treas- 
ury as  well  as  those  of  a  war-office,  and  were  concerned  in  raising 
the  funds  which  they  required.     They  had  charge  of  foreign 
aflEairs ;  and  they  must  even  have  exercised  some  sort  of  discre- 
tionary power,  in  order  to  discharge  their  duties  of  preventing 
and  punishing  treason,  and  protecting  the  democratic  constitu- 
tion.    They  were  appointed  by  election,  and  not  by  lot :  on  them 
depended  much  of  the  security  of  the  Athenian  democracy  ;  and 
they  supplied  along  with  the  Council  something  of  that  executive 
strength  which  a  democracy  particularly  needs.     Defective  as 
was  the  executive,  the  judicature  was  perhaps  more  defective. 
It  was  thoroughly  democratic :  as  in  Teutonic  antiquity,  so  at 
Athens,  a  distinction  was  drawn  between  the  judge,  who  pre- 
sided and  conducted  the  legal  proceedings,  and  the  **  judgment- 
-    finders/'  a  body  of  some  hundreds  of  members,  who  found  the 
r  Terdict.     The  whole  body  of  judgment-finders  constituted  the 
;;    Heliasa,  which  consisted  during  the  fourth  century  of  all  who 
applied  for  a  place  on  the  list,  and  which  '*  as  representing  the 
t  community,  formed  the  supreme  court  of  justice  *\^    It  might 
sit  as  a  body,  or  in  larger  or  smaller  sections,  containing  from 
201  to  2,501  members.     The  verdict  of  historians  upon  this 
popular  judicature  was  one  of  condemnation.     The  judges  were 
ignorant  of  the  law:  their  decisions  were  biassed  either  by  a 
sentimental  impulse  or  an  actual  bribe.    To  few  was  an  even- 
handed  justice  measured  out  according  to  the  law,  and  least 
of  all  to  the  rich,  whom  sycophants  were  only  too  eager  to  ac- 
cuse before  a  court  which  was  only  too  ready  to  condemn.    A 

iGUbert^p.  393. 
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of  Socrates,  and  of  Plato.  The  high  music  of  Pericles'  speech 
in  the  second  book  of  Thucydides  celebrates  Athens  as  the  views  of 
model  and  type  for  the  imitation  of  Greece.  In  her  the  unfold-  enterSlni 
ing  of  human  capacity  in  every  direction  was  best  attained  :  in  ^^^'^^f 
her  were  the  sisters,  Equality  and  Liberty,  to  be  found  together.  Aristotle 
Ail  her  citizens  were  equal  before  the  law  in  their  private  differ- 
ences ;  all  had  an  equal  chance  of  public  distinction.  Personal 
merit  was  the  one  qualification  of  office ;  birth  counted  for  no 
more  than  character,  and  poverty  was  not  allowed  to  obscure  any 
man,  who  could  be  of  service  to  his  country.  So  were  her  citizens 
all  free,  alike  in  their  relations  to  the  State,  and  in  the  conduct 
of  their  social  life.  In  the  same  spirit  Thucydides  makes  Athen- 
agoras  defend  democracy  at  Syracuse :  it  is  the  rule  of  all,  and 
not,  like  oligarchy,  of  a  section ;  and  while  the  rich  are  the  best 
guardians  of  property,  the  wise  the  cleverest  in  council,  and 
the  people  the  best  judges  of  a  case  which  has  been  discussed 
in  their  presence,  all  these  classes  and  all  these  claims  have 
an  equaUty  of  rights  in  a  democracy.  But  Thucydides'  own 
judgment,  like  that  of  Aristotle,  is  in  favour  of  a  very  moderate 
form  of  democracy :  the  temporary  constitution  of  411,  which 
gave  affairs  into  the  hands  of  a  limited  assembly,  and  which 
Thucydides  defines  as  a  mixture  of  democracy  and  oligarchy, 
wins  from  him  the  measured  praise,  that  this  was  the  occasion 
in  his  own  days  when  the  Athenians  seemed  most  to  have 
had  a  good  government.  Socrates,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
condemned  democracy,  because  it  trusted  to  the  lot,  and  en- 
couraged the  ignorant  to  pretend  to  an  art  of  which  they 
knew  nothing ;  because  its  sovereign  assembly  consisted  of  men, 
whose  one  thought  was  to  buy  in  the  cheapest  and  sell  in  the 
dearest  market,^  and  who  knew  nothing  of  the  art  of  the 
statesman  ;  because,  in  a  word,  his  creed  was  the  value  of  know- 
ledge, and  democracy  disdained  knowledge.  Plato  could  not 
love  Athenian  democracy,  which  his  master  had  condemned,  and 
which  had  condemned  his  master ;  and  we  have  seen  that  in 
the  Bepublio  he  sets  democracy  below  oligarchy,  on  the  ^'round  of 
its  lack  of  pohtical  knowledge  and  excess  of  political  selfishness. 
Its  psychological  basis  is  to  him  desire — the  mere  desire  for  en- 

'  Mem,^  iii.,  7,  6. 
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lis  conception  of  democracy  with  modern  conceptions  ^  we 
not  forget,  that  while  modem  thought  tends  to  regard 
tracy  in  its  ideal  meaning,  Aristotle,  while  aware  of  thaT 
ng,  lATiirQ  i»ft4:Kar  4:n  if q  «u>>.^ft]  rAaiTlf.g      To  him  it  is  a  pcr- 

Q  of  the  present :  to  us,  it  would  appear,  it  is  the  goal  of 
ture.  To  him,  therefore,  it  was  the  rule  of  a  section,  a 
rule :  to  us  it  is  the  rule  of  the  whole,  assumed  rather 
)roved  to  be  for  the  weal  of  the  whole.  Ideally,  indeed, 
r  be  admitted,  or  rather  contended,  democracy  is  the  only 
t  government.  All  government  is  based  on  will ;  and  a 
t  government  involves  a  perf ectly^faU ,%Qd_free  expression 
[.  But  all  government  is  really  based,  we  must  add,  on  a  j 
will ;  and  a  perfect  government  really  involves  that  the  / 
iiieh  is  fully  and  freely  expressed  shall  be  a  moral  will. ' 
lies  the  danger  of  democracy.  In  practice  democracy  may 
well  come  to  mean  for  us  much  the  same  as  it  did  for 
•tie.  The  people  may  put  burdens  heavy  to  be  borne  upon 
;h,  and  will  a  selfish  will,  when  it  becomes  conscious  of  its 
:  it  may  vote  for  the  thine^s  that  are  pleasant,  and  refuse 
ings  that  are  good,  if  these  good  things  be  presented,  as 
generally  are,  with  an  unpalatable  harsh  outer  rind.  Like 
r  VXIL,  the  people  requires  ever  to  be  told  what  it  ought 
but  never  what  it  is  able  to  do ;  **  for  if  a  lion  knew  His 
itrength,  hard  were  it  for  any  man  to  rule  him  *\^  Even 
5  Bousseau,  we  trust  the  people  to  will  its  true  good,  it 
ill  require,  as  Bousseau  admitted,  to  be  told  what  iis.true 
^:  there  must  reside  somewhere  in  the  State  an  exegetic 
rity. 

it  it  must  be  admitted  that,  with  the  nation-state  as  the 
f  politics,  democracy  can  never  be  what  it  was  in  the  days 
city-state.     Ajicient  democracy  was  that  of  the  primary 
bly,  in  which  the  people  spoke  with  an  immediate  voice :  Modern  de- 
se  of  the  modern  State  involves  representative  institutions. S^SdfSS*™ 
must  be  as  it  were  a  filtering  of  the  vox  populi,  and  from  JJJJ^^JJJ^^ 


or  auoh  a  oompAriaon  see  a  paper  by  Professor  Mackenzie,  Int,  JourtC 
an.,  1906.    He  points  out  that  Plato  and  Aristotle,  like  Ruskin  and 
in  modem  times,  condemn  not  democracy  as  a  principle,  but  particular 
es  of  democracies. 

tiis  seems  harsh ;  but  I  have  attempted  to  bring  into  prominence  the 
ontained  in  the  AristoteliMi  point  of  view. 
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cination  of  Athens,  or  even  the  attraction  of  Yenioe — ^onieBS  I 
name  oligarchy  be  given  to  the  constitution  of  Sparta.  But 
the  Greece  of  Aristotle's  day  the  conception  of  oligarchy  i 
always  present  as  a  rival  by  the  side  of  that  of  democracy;  i 
Aristotle,  who  was  naturally  impelled  to  its  closer  study  I 
that  reason,  had  also  the  additional  motive  for  an  examinili 
of  its  various  forms,  that  he  hoped  to  realise  the  best  pndii 
State  by  fusing  oligarchy  with  democracy  in  what  we  ^ 
call  a  mixed  constitution.  In  determining  the  varieties  of 
garchy,  Aristotle  uses  the  same  clues  which  served  him 
ieties  of  distinguishing  the  varieties  of  democracy — the  social  cl 
*^  ^  of  the  predominant  authority,  and  the  degree  of  its  respect  1 
law.  Once  more  he  discovers  four  main  varieties.  In  the 
or  moderate  form,  the  predominant  authority  is  composed  d| 
class  determined  by  a  property  qualification  sufficiently  hi^| 
exclude  the  multitude  of  the  poor,  but  elastic  enough  to 
to  full  rights  all  those  who  may  come  to  satisfy  its  reqi 
In  such  a  State  there  is  no  exclusive  class  fenced  l^ii 
barriers:  there  is  a  regular  ladder  of  ascent,  which  aoj. 
may  climb  if  he  can.  In  an  oligarchy  of  this  character, 
is  closely  related  to  the  ''polity,"  Aristotle  suggests' thiki 
double  qualification  should  be  established,  the  higher  of 
must  be  satisfied  in  order  to  attain  the  higher  offices,  the 
alone  for  the  less  important.  Such  a  scheme,  while  excli 
the  poor,  will  yet  broaden  the  basis  of  the  constitution  byi 
mitting  successive  relays  of  the  people  to  office.  It  will 
the  privileged  class  stronger,  if  less  numerous,  than  the  xm\ 
leged ;  while  the  possibility  of  one  day  rising  into  the  ranbi 
the  privileged  will  of  itself  render  the  unprivileged  class  cont 
In  such  a  constitution  power  will  thus  rest  with  men 
of  moderate  incomes,  who  are  neither  so  wealthy  that  they 
naturally  have  leisure  for  political  aggrandisement,  nor  so  pfll 
that  they  have  to  be  maintained  by  the  State  in  an  artifital 
leisure,  which  they  abuse  in  the  same  way  as  the  excessitt 
rich.  The  constitution  will  accordingly  be  distinguished,  K 
the  better  democracies,  by  the  sovereignty  of  law :  the  dehba 
tive,  composed  (one  would  imagine)  of  the  whole  of  the  pi 
leged  class,  though  Aristotle  seems  to  imply  that  it  only  consif 

^  Book  viii.  (vi.),  c.  vi. 
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□aembers  elected  from  that  class  (1298  a  36),  will  not  attempt 
introduce  innovations  in  the  teeth  of  the  law.  A  constitution 
this  kind  has  many  advantages :  on  the  other  hand,  in  the 
avage  it  makes  between  the  unprivileged  class  and  the  pri- 
eged,  and  between  the  two  sections  of  the  privileged,  it  has 

defects.  But  such  a  cleavage  is  inevitable  in  oligarchy,  and 
3ie  is  a  earriere  ouverte :  a  man  may  **  thrive  "  (as  it  were)  '*  to 
3gn-right ".  In  the  second  variety  of  oligarchy  this  feature 
lappears :  not  only  is  the  qualification  for  admission  into  the 
Lvileged  class  higher,  but  such  admission  does  not  follow  in- 
UQtly  upon  the  possession  of  that  qualification,  and  election 
the  members  of  the  privileged  class  is  also  necessary.  The 
ivileged  class  has  strengthened  and  stereotjrped  itself,  and  it 
presses  its  strength  by  this  provision ;  but  it  is  not  strong 
ough  to  override  the  law,  although  it  thus  adapts  the  law  to 

own  altered  position.  In  the  third  variety  the  process  of 
oreotyping  the  privileged  class  is  complete  :  there  has  been  a 
rcUa  del  maggior  oonsiglio,  as  there  was  at  Venice ;  and  the  son 
iceeds  to  the  privilege  of  his  father.  Even  yet  the  law  re- 
uns ;  but  in  the  fourth  variety  it  disappears.  A  close  heredi- 
y  caste  marks  this  variety,  as  it  does  the  third  ;  but  this  caste 
B  flung  away  the  restraint  of  law,  and  strong  in  its  wealth  and 
connections,  it  rules  like  the  assembly  of  an  extreme  demo- 
tcy,  according  to  its  own  caprice.  To  this  variety  Aristotle 
^es  the  name  of  **  dynasty  *' :  in  his  view,  it  is  of  all  govern- 
ints,  save  tyranny,  the  most  unstable ;  and  only  a  strict  ob- 
rvance  of  good  order  can  preserve  it  from  ruin. 

This  sketch  of  the  varieties  of  oligarchy  wears  the  appear- 
06  of  an  a  priori  history  of  the  genesis  of  extreme  oligarchy, 
iher  than  of  an  analysis  of  actual  varieties.  It  would  be 
ficolt,  and  indeed  impossible,  to  fit  into  this  scheme  the 
garchies  which  Aristotle  himself  mentions  in  the  Politios. 
^r  this  the  practical  purpose,  which  underlies  the  whole  of 
istotle's  analysis,  is  responsible.  It  is  not  his  aim  to  analyse 
*  the  sake  of  analysis,  but  to  analyse  for  the  aid  and  instruc- 
>n  of  the  practical  reformer.  Such  a  scheme  of  oligarchies  as 
6  just  been  sketched  may  be  of  service  to  the  reformer,  by 
abling  him  to  take  the  bearings  of  the  constitution  with 
lich  be  has  to  deal :  it  is  hardly  intended  to  be  anything  more. 
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e  breadth  of  its  basis,  was  still  further  secured  by  the  example 
id  protection  of  Athens :  oligarchy,  naturally  insecure,  had  to 
id  its  shield  and  buckler  in  the  support  of  Sparta.  It  might 
em  a  denationalised,  unpatriotic  thing  (though,  as  we  have 
en,  patriotism  was  loyalty  to  a  form  of  constitution,  accord- 
g  to  Aristotle's  doctrine,  and  in  that  sense  the  members  of  an 
igarchical  clique  were  thoroughly  patriotic) ;  and  it  tended, 
sling  its  want  of  native  root  and  its  half-alien  character,  to 
row  itself,  as  tjrranny  in  a  similar  position  did,  into  a  policy 
terrorism.  Something  of  an  economic  motive  may  have 
tered  into  this  policy :  the  propertied  classes  may  have  had 
aperism  and  socialism  to  face.  The  cry  for  "abolition  of 
bts  and  redistribution  of  the  land  "  was  not  unknown,  as  the 
th  of  the  Athenian  dicast  shows ;  and  Plato,  in  the  sketch  of 
D8t(itutional  change  which  he  gives  in  the  Republic,  strongly 
iphasises  the  force  of  economic  considerations.  And  thus, 
>in  the  consideration  of  oligarchy  and  democracy  alike,  the 
me  fundamental  result  emerges — that  Greek  ppUtics-JBEBra 
;ting  fast  towards  a  warfare  of  classes.     Political  selfishness 


ui  leading  to  pohtical  disruption.  Democracy  used  its  powers 
practice  to  confiscate  the  property  of  the  rich  by  judicial 
excesses:  it  had  sometimes  a  theoretical  programme  which 
oke  of  things  like  the  abolition  of  capital  and  the  nationalisa- 
in  of  land.  Capital  and  the  landed  interest,  on  the  other 
kody  sought  to  defend  themselves  against  the  people  and  **  the 
lople's  friend  '*  (TrpocrraTiy^),  by  acquiring  political  power  for 
emselves,  and  using  it  in  their  own  interests. 

Thb  Mixed  Constitution^ 

§  4  Against  all  these  tendencies  Plato  and  Aristotle  preached. 

hey  taught  a  political  theory  of  the  unity  and  solidarity  of  the 

«ate,  and  of  the  unselfishness  of  the  State's  authority.    Plato 

nphasised  only  too  strongly,  in  Aristotle's  judgment,  the  need 

unity :  he  attempted,  by  means  which  were  only  too  drastic, 

provide  for  the  exercise  of  ''political  art"  in  the  unselfish 
)iht  which  should  attend  the  exercise  of  all  arts.    But  to  Axis* 
tie  himself,  as  much  as  to  Plato,  the  State  is  an  association  in  Tiw  oMd 
common  life  directed  to  a  common  good:  to  Kim  too  the  ulti-^vernmc 


^  See  vi.  (iy.X  c  Tii.-ix. ;  xL-xiL  ;  and  ef,  iiL,  o.  viL,  and  ii.,  o.  iz.,  xi. 
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epresented  the  weight  attached  to  numbers)  had  power,  in 
certain  cases,  to  decide  what  subjects  should  be  introduced ;  and 
t  had  always  the  right  of  discussing  whatever  was  actually 
ntroduced,  and  of  giving  the  final  decision.  There  were  also 
digarchical  features :  wealth  was  a  qualification  for  certain 
vBoiCes ;  and  the  fact  that  an  important  office  like  the  Board  of 
Nve  was  filled  by  co-optation,  and  that  this  board  nominated 
lie  Hundred,  almost  approximated  Carthage  to  a  ''dynasty'*. 
)at  virtue  was  also  a  qualification  for  office  at  Carthage :  offices 
rare  unpaid,  and  they  went  by  election,  not  by  lot ;  and  these 
%cts  attested  the  presence  of  aristocratic  elements  in  the  con- 
fcitntion.  Carthage  had,  however,  some  defects  as  a  mixture : 
le  democratic  and  the  oligarchic  elements  were  both  pushed 
>  an  excess.  The  powers  assigned  both  to  the  assembly  and 
3  the  Board  of  Five  were  too  extensive ;  and  in  the  actual 
Foxking  of  the  constitution,  the  oligarchical  element  played  far 
DO  great  a  part.  Offices  were  as  a  matter  of  fact  bought  by 
heir  holders  ;  and  this  made  wealth  the  aim  both  of  politicians 
ad  of  the  people,  who  always  tend  to  imitate  their  rulers.  This 
riticism might  with  equal  weight  have  been  passed  upon  Sparta; 
mt  in  the  Sixth  book  Aristotle  extols  Sparta  as  an  excellent 
ixample  of  a  proper  mixture.  It  is  the  test  of  a  State  which 
bttempts  to  mix  democratic  and  oligarchic  institutions,  that  it 
ihoald  be  able  to  be  called  both  a  democracy  and  an  oligarchy, 
hocording  as  attention  is  paid  to  this  or  that  feature  of  the  con- 
ititation.  Sparta  satisfies  this  test.^  It  may  be  called  a  demo- 
3racy>  if  regard  is  paid  to  the  equality  of  social  life  maintained 
in  the  training  and  at  the  common  tables,  or  to  the  general 
Bqnality  of  access  to  the  great  office  of  the  Ephorate;  but  it 
Kuay  equally  be  called  an  oligarchy,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
ofiSces  are  elective,  and  the  highest  judicial  powers  are  restricted 
to  a  few  officials.  The  attitude  adopted  towards  the  Spartan 
constitution  in  the  Second  book  is  far  more  critical.  Aristotle 
indeed  admits,  that  on  the  principle  that  it  is  well  with  the 
State  which  has  the  support  of  all  its  citizens,  Sparta  may  be 

'  It  is  to  be  notioed  that  Aristotle  here  speaks  of  Sparta  as  a  mixture  of 
oligarehv  and  demooraoy.  Bespeotiiig  as  it  does  the  claims  of  virtue,  it  should 
be  oallea  a  mixture  of  aristooraoy  and  demooraoy ;  but  the  term  oligarchy  would 
■eem  to  be  looeely  used. 
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the  good  citdzens  himself,  and  the  bad  he  will  pnnish  by  mem 
of  his  agents.  He  will  adorn  the  city  as  if  he  were  its 
rather  than  its  tyrant:  he  will  act  as  if  he  were  steward 
the  city's  interests,  and  not  a  seeker  of  his  own  advaDtaga] 
He  will  tax  lightly  and  spend  rightly :  he  will  give  a  pi 
account  of  his  incomings  and  outgoings ;  and  playing  the 
of  servant  and  guardian  and  steward,  he  will  hide  his  piii 
authority  under  the  cloak  of  official  duty.  He  will  speak 
**  reasons  of  State  "  and  the  ''  Commonwealth  "  :  he  wiU 
of  the  ''  Crown  "  rather  than  the  king,  the  ''  State  "  rather  (hat 
the  government.  So  shall  his  days  be  prolonged,  and  he  hiw 
self  shall  become,  if  not  a  good  man,  yet  at  any  rate  not  a  bii 
man,  and  die  the  half  of  an  honest  man,  if  also  the  hall  old 
knave.  1 


EPILOGUE 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  POLITICS^ 

N  the  autumn  of  336  B.C.  Alexander  asked  and  obtained 
from  the  deputies  of  the  Greek  cities  assembled  at 
I,  what  his  father  had  obtained  two  years  before,  the  The  death  of 
I  of  generalissimo  of  Greece  with  full  powers  for  the    *    ^ 
tion  of  the  war  against  Persia.     At  the  same  time  he 
led  a  convention,  which  his  father  had  also  made  before, 
"recognised  Hellas  as  a  confederacy  under  the  Mace- 
prince  as  imperator".^    By  this  convention  existing 
itions  were  guaranteed :  no  city  was  to  attack,  or  to  aid 
1  refugees  in  attacking,  any  other  city ;  and  every  city 
and  to  discourage  confiscations  and  spoliations,  re-divi- 
estates  and  abolition  of  debts.     Without  and  within, 
jT  was  thus  secured ;  but  it  was  secured  by  the  institu- 
a  federal  authority  with  a  power  of  federal  execution, 
the  provisions  of  the  convention  ran :   ''  The  council 
€hp€vovT€s:)  and  those  appointed  for  the  common  pro- 
shall  see  that  in  the  contracting  cities  there  are  no 
ktions  or  outlawries  in  contravention  of  existing  laws  ". 
tien,  was  the  end  of  political  selfishness  and  civil  strife. 
r  the  enhghtened  monarchy  which  Plato  had  suggested, 
mediating  middle  class  on  which  Aristotle  set  his  hopes, 
vail  to  save  the  city-state  ;  and  to  be  rescued  from  itself 
to  lose  its  cherished  independence. 

iceforth  the  political  thought  of  the  Greeks  was  destined 
in  other  channels.  The  Macedonian  Empire,  which  had 
Mled  the  city  as  the  real  and  effective  unit  of  poUtics,  did 
leed,  develop  any  political  theory  of  empire  to  take  the 

'  For  the  history  of  tlie  RepvJblic^  see  Appendix  B. 
*Giote,xL,S4a 
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Stoic  cosmo-  place  of  the  old  theory  of  the  city.  It  acted  rather  as  a  biii 
poutaniam  j^^  which  thought  passed  from  the  narrow  unit  of  the  city 
the  whole  world;  and  the  political  theory  which  it  helped 
produce  was  that  of  cosmopolitanism.  This  theory  is  pro; 
in  Stoicism.  Zeno,  the  great  Stoic,  taught,  as  we  have 
that  men  should  not  live  scattered  in  separate  demes  and  ci 
with  separate  laws ;  the  whole  world  should  form  one  city, 
one  order  and  one  law.  ''The  poet  hath  said.  Dear  City 
Cecrops/'  wrote  a  later  Stoic ;  *'  wilt  thou  not  also  say. 
City  of  God?"  Here,  as  with  the  Cjmics,  cosmopolitaniam 
connected  with  individuaUsm.  The  wise  man  will  d 
his  life  for  himself — according  to  the  law  of  the  world.  He 
not  be  instructed  or  habituated  by  a  city :  he  will  of 
make  it  his  aim  to  hve  "  conformably  to  Nature  ".  To  live  » 
formably  to  Nature  was  to  live  by  a  law  which  no  man  id 
enacted,  and  which  was  the  same  for  all :  it  was  to  live  intfiife 
of  God  which  no  man  had  made,  and  which  included  all  whobw 
wisdom  enough  to  enter — bond  as  well  as  free.  A  spiritoal  otf, 
with  a  spiritual  law,  thus  superseded  for  the  Stoic  the  cityndK 
and  its  enacted  and  written  law.  He  retired  from  tbingivifr 
ible  upon  things  unseen :  ^  he  became  a  subject  of  the  UngM 
of  Heaven,  ruled  by  a  spiritual  law ;  and  he  entered  into  ii 
kingdom  by  his  own  spiritual  insight.  It  is  obvious  that  4 
are  here  in  the  circle  of  ideas  of  Christianity.  We  are  moiilj 
from  the  ttoXk:  to  the  Universal  Church,  whose  law  is  of  Gd 
and  its  citizenship  by  faith.  It  was  natural  that  the  FitU 
of  the  Church  should  borrow,  as  they  did,  the  political  theoiyl 
the  Stoics — its  conceptions  of  a  universal  communion,  a  niton 
law,  and  the  equality  of  all  men  before  that  law." 

Yet  the  Stoics  had  not  departed  utterly  from  the  itoXk  fl 
from  statutory  law.  Though  the  wise  man  was  sufficient  wA 
out  any  city,  and  though  his  true  State  was  the  world,  he  \9oA 
not  abandon  the  city  of  his  birth.      Noblesse  oblige,  and  tb 

^  *  *  The  service  of  the  gods  needed  no  temple,  education  (which  was  onlj^ 
graced  by  popular  methods)  no  schools,  justice  no  courts,  commorae  no  ^ 
age,  sexual  intercourse  no  restriction  by  the  ties  of  marriage  "  (Henkel,  ShS^ 
p.  »9). 

*  Stoicism  thus  departs  from  Aristotle  in  two  ways.  It  deserts  the  lA 
for  the  cosmopolis ;  and  it  abandons  slavery  (which  was  the  basis  of  ^ 
iroXtff),  asserting  the  equality  of  all  men  in  the  '^oity  of  God  ". 
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ise  man  will  legislate  for  his  citizens ;  he  will  join  in  the  social 
e  of  his  city  by  marriage ;  he  will  even  meet  danger  and  death 
r  its  sake.^  Stoic  philosophers  even  indulged  in  the  construc- 
>n  of  ideal  States.  What  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Stoics 
ost  was  the  theory  of  the  mixed  constitution.  Using  Sparta 
I  their  model,  they  advocated,  as  we  have  seen,  a  mixture  of 
ionarchy,  oligarchy,  and  democracy  as  the  ideal  form  of  con- 
itntion.  Retaining  in  this  way,  and  even  seeking  to  improve, 
le  city  and  its  government,  they  also  left  room  for  its  laws. 
hey  distinguished  between  ft>v(Ti^  and  dea-t^,  Nature  and  Con- 
sntion ;  but  they  did  not  include  all  enacted  law  in  the  sphere 
t  convention.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  manner  of  Heraclitus, 
ley  regarded  enacted  law  as  an  emanation  from  natural  law ; 
Qd  they  were  able  to  keep  together,  and  in  harmony,  the  con- 
option  of  a  jus  naturale  and  a  jus  civile.  In  the  conception  of  a 
lixed  constitution,  and  in  that  of  a  natural  law  which  does  not 
estroy,  but  may  inform  and  improve  the  law  of  the  State,  the 
toics  greatly  influenced  the  Romans.^ 

But  while  the  conception  of  a  city  might  thus  be  retained  by  Political 
ie  Stoics,  the  march  of  history  inevitably  destroyed  its  meaning.  SJJJJS^*^ 
Jhe  world-empire  of  Alexander,  succeeded  by  centuries  of  imi- 
ersal  domination  by  Rome,  made  the  world  the  one  actual  unit 
I  politics;  and  the  teaching  of  the  Christian  Church,  which 
seognised  one  body  of  all  the  faithful,  strengthened  by  a  spirit- 
iaI  sanction  the  trend  of  secular  affairs.  Political  philosophy 
lecame  the  philosophy  of  universal  empire:  in  1300  the  De 
ionarohia  of  Dante  still  shows  this  width  of  view.  But  at  the 
una  time  that  the  unit  of  political  thought  gained  in  ex- 
ennon,  it  lost  in  intensity  of  meaning.  Membership  of  a  uni- 
ersal  empire  in  any  case  means  but  little ;  but  membership  of 
ny  secular  organisation,  however  great  or  small,  could  mean 
ittle  indeed  to  minds  imbued  with  Christianity,  and  counting 
hings  spiritual  the  only  things  of  price.     The  State  came  to  be 

i  Ritter  and  Preller  (8th  ed.),  §  523. 

*Th6  political  teaching  of  the  Epicureans  was  not  so  immediately  fruit- 
ed ;  but  its  central  tenet  of  a  social  contract  was  destined  to  exercise  a  great 
ifluenoe  in  modem  Europe.  The  Epicurean  definition  of  the  State  regurded 
i  as  based  on  "  a  covenant  neither  to  injure  nor  to  be  injured  **.  Tke  State 
r$m  thus  based  on  mere  utiU^ ;  and  law  was  identified  with  the  terms  of  a 
9ntraot    For  what  is  practioaU/  the  Spiourean  position,  c/.  iufra^  p.  99. 
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of  Aristotle  did,  through  the  Arabs.  It  had  not  attracted  the 
scholars  of  Cordova,  who  confined  their  Aristotelian  studies  to 
his  logical  and  metaphysical  writings.  Averroes  wrote  on  poli- 
tics ;  but  he  only  wrote  a  paraphrase  of  the  Republic  of  Plato — 
a  paraphrase  of  no  originaUty,  which  stohdly  accepts,  and  am- 
plifies or  illustrates,  Plato's  most  novel  suggestions,  proving, 
for  instance,  that  women  are  suited  for  war  by  the  example  of 
certain  African  tribes.  There  was  no  basis  in  Arabic  politics 
and  civilisation  for  the  building  of  an  Aristotelian  system  of 
politics.  It  was  quite  otherwise  in  the  Christian  West.  The 
growth  of  political  theory  in  the  Church  had  prepared  the  way 
for  the  ''  reception  "  of  some  of  the  main  Aristotelian  ideas : 
the  struggle  of  empire  and  papacy,  since  1076,  had  produced  a 
shower  of  pamphlets,  libelli  de  lite  imperatorum  et  pontifioum,  and 
^  given  a  new  impulse  to  political  thought ;  while  the  vigorous 
political  life  of  the  thirteenth  century,  especially  visible  in 
England,  formed  a  natural  soil  for  the  new  seed. 

The  distinction  between  king  and  tyrant  is  one  very  old  in 

the  Fathers.^     The  Gospels  spoke  of  obedience  to  the  powers  that  Preparation 

be ;  but  a  distinction  had  to  be  drawn  between  the  powers  that  ^^ 

be  and  the  powers  that  ought  not  to  be,'  and  here  the  Old 

^  Testament,  with  its  story  of  the  rejection  of  Saul,  was  a  natural 

"'  fountain  of  inspiration.     Ghrysostom  already  suggests  the  dis- 

I  tinction;    and  it  appears  in  the  Etymology  of  St.  Isidore  of 

I.  Seville,  a  work  which  formed  one  of  the  great  repertories  of  the 

*  Middle  Ages.'    The  true  king  is  distinguished  from  the  tyrant 

by  one  great  feature :  he  rules  under  the  limitation  of  law.     St. 

:  Augustine,  the  chief  source  of  political  thought  before  the  re- 

^  ception  of  Aristotle,  was  understood  in  the  ninth  century  as 

^  teaching  that  the  king  is  bound  by  the  law ;  and  Hincmar  of 

Beims  sustains  the  theory  of  limited  monarchy,  quoting  the 

dictom  of  St.  Augustine,  "  that  men  judge  the  laws  when  they 


^         '  I  have  endeavoured  to  show,  in  the  next  two  paragraphs,  that,  while 
J  the  e8»ene$  of  the  eoolesiafltical  theory  of  the  State  was  anti-Aristotelian, 
there  were  elements   in  that  theory  which  might  be  harmonised   with 
Aziatotle. 

*This  is  the  problem  atteoked  by  St.  Thomas  in  his  commentary  on  the 
BtnUneety  super  Distinct.  xIt.  (quoted  by  Janet,  Hitt.  de  la  ScL  Polit.^  i., 
4ia-19). 

'Gtflyle,  Meiieevai  PoUUeal  TKeoryy  i.,  282,  n.  2;  Isidore  distinguishes 
m  tuod  tpxMwue. 
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Y  Henry  IILy  that  the  will  of  the  prince  has  the  force  of 
iw: 

quod  imperaret 
Suomet  arbitrio  singoloB  ligaret.^ 

'o  this  principle  he  replies  by  a  direct  negative : 

Legem  quoque  dioimuB  regis  dignitatem 
Begere,  nam  oredimus  esse  legem  lucem, 
Sine  qua  oondudimus  deviare  ducem.* 

lie  writer  "  has  never  heard  that  rex  is  Ux ;  but  he  holds  it  most 
>inmon  and  true  that  Uzi^rex*' : 

lata  lex  sio  loquitur :  per  me  regnant  reges, 
Per  me  jus  ostenditur  hijs  qui  oondunt  leges. 
Istam  legem  stabilem  nullus  rex  mutabit, 
Set  se  variabilem  per  istam  firmabit.' 

I  the  king  be  thus  under  the  law,  he  must  rule  for  the  common 
real,  since  law  is  the  ordinance  of  those  things  which  tend 
lereunto : 

£t  rex  nichil  proprium  preferat  conmiuni, 
Quia  salus  omnium  sibi  oessit  uni ; 
Non  enim  preponitur  sibimet  yicturusi 
Sed  ut  hio  qui  subditur  populus  securus.* 

^urther,  the  friar  contends  (in  an  argument  which  shows  a  very 
rue  conception  of  the  real  meaning  of  liberty),  in  limitation  by 
tie  law  lies  true  liberty;  and  "to  force  a  king  to  be  free/'  a 
eople  may  have  to  resist  him  when  he  becomes  a  slave  to 
assion  and  tyranny. 

Non  onmis  artaoio  privat  libertatem, 

Non  omnia  distriotio  tollit  potestatem.  .  .  . 

Qui  regem  custodiunt  ne  peooet  temptatus^ 

Ipsi  regi  serviunt,  quibus  esse  gratus 

Sit,  quod  ipsum  liberant  ne  sit  senrus  faotus, 

Quod  ipsum  non  superant  a  quibus  est  tractus.* 

Vak  this  corollary  of  lawful  resistance  is  only  drawn  in  extremis : 
1  normal  times  a  milder  result  follows  from  the  limitation  of 
lie  king  to  the  pursuit  of  his  people's  good,  and  that  is  the  need 
f  parliamentary  institutions : 

Igttur  communUoi  reffni  oonsulatur, 
Et  quid  oniTeraitas  aantiat  soiatur.* 

'  Lines  503-4.  *  Lines  848-60.  *  Lines  806-68. 

«Line6 893-96.  'Lines  667-68 ;  688-92.  'Lines  765-66. 
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nost  be  regarded  as  a  widening  of  Axistotle  to  suit  the  con- 
Idons  of  modem  times — as  an  attempt  to  find  room,  within 
e  categories  of  the  PoliticSy  for  two  new  things,  the  Church, 
id  popular  legislatures.  Nor  can  it  be  said  that  Marsilio  was 
ftmped  by  thinking  in  Aristotelian  forms.  It  would  be  truer 
say  that  Aristotle  taught  Marsilio  how  to  think.  Marsilio 
%nxei  from  Aristotle  truer  doctrines  of  the  origin  and  aim  of 
e  State  than  those  which  the  contractarian  school  compounded 
>m  Boman  law  and  the  Hebrew  Scriptures. 

What  has  been  said  of  Marsilio  and  his  relation  to  Aris- MachiATeii 
tie's  political  science  may  be  said  of  Nicholas  Oresme  and 
B  relation  to  Aristotle's  economics.  His  TractcUus  de  mtUatione 
metarum  is  based,  as  we  have  seen,  on  the  first  book  of  the 
Mies ;  and  Oncken's  judgment  of  this  treatise  might  be  ap- 
ied,  word  for  word,  to  the  Defensor  Paois :  **  where  he  agrees 
.th  Aristotle,  he  shows  a  correct  understanding  of  his  views, 
d  where  he  departs  from  him,  he  shows  independent  original 
Section  and  a  keen  sense  for  the  real  truth  '*.  But  perhaps 
6  most  famous  author  who  is  indebted  to  the  Politics  is 
achiavelli.  When  Machiavelli  wrote,  the  Greek  text  had 
len  printed  by  the  Aldine  Press  (1498) ;  and  a  new  transla- 
>n,  the  first  since  the  Vetus  Versio,  had  been  made  by  Lionardo 
retino,  early  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  printed  along  with 
B  commentary  of  St.  Thomas  in  1492.^  The  sixteenth  century 
the  great  age  of  editions  and  translations  of  the  Politics ;  and 
odem  political  theory,  which  begins  with  Machiavelli,  is  nur- 
tied  upon  Aristotle  from  its  birth.  The  Prince,  it  has  been 
id,'  is  a  commentary  on  the  last  chapter  of  Aristotle's  book  on 
16  theory  of  Revolutions  Machiavelli  follows  Aristotle's  classi- 
sation  of  States ;  *  but  he  is  most  concerned  with  a  prince, 
pecially  a  new  prince  or  usurper,  the  tyrant  of  Aristotle. 
oth  Machiavelli  and  Aristotle  condenm  the  tyrant.  For  the 
16,  he  is  a  man  without  virtue,  faith,  piety,  or  religion,  a  man 
ith  no  glory,  but  only  power ;  to  the  other,  "in  no  respect 

^This  translation  is  connected  with  the  name  of  Duke  Humphrey  of 
louoester,  the  first  English  patron  of  the  scholars  of  the  Renaissance. 

*  LntoslayBki :  Die  Etntetlung  und  Untergang  der  Siaatstferfiutungen  nach 
laUm^  ArtstoteUi,  und  MaekiavelU. 

*0r,  according  to  Henkel  {Shutien,  p.  106X  Poljbius'  version  of  the 
cepted  Gbeek  classification. 
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tity,  bat  transferred  it  whole  and  entire  to  a  new  authority,  the 
people.  Like  Aristotle,  he  believed  in  the  moral  mission  of  the 
State.  He  may  indeed  sometimes  speak  of  the  State  as  a  cor- 
raption  from  the  simple  state  of  Nature.  But  in  the  Contrat 
Sooial  there  are  hints,  and  indeed  pronouncements,  of  a  very 
different  theory.  The  State  appears,  not  as  a  corruption,  but 
as  the  perfection,  of  man,  as  introducing  a  true  morality,  which 
did  not  exist  in  the  instinctive  stage  of  Nature.  It  is  defined  as 
mi  Stre  moral  oolleotif — a  definition  which  comes  near  to  the 
Aristotelian  view  of  the  State  as  ''an  association  for  good  life  *\ 
This  moral  collective  being  has  two  wills — a  true  will,  set  to 
Ihe  collective  good,  which  is  called  the  general  will ;  and  a  false 
willy  set  to  the  individual  good  of  the  several  members,  which 
is  called  the  will  of  all.  Just  as  Aristotle  believed  that  the  State 
most  habituate  its  members  in  a  good  life,  so  Bousseau  believed 
that  the  State  must  endeavour  to  force  the  true  will  upon  the  in- 
diyidual.  Nor  is  it  not  only  in  these  fundamentals  that  Bousseau 
IB  Aristotelian.  He  came  from  a  city-state,  Geneva,  and  the 
State  which  he  desires  to  institute  is  a  city-state  after  the  old 
Greek  model.  It  is,  in  size,  to  be  a  mean  between  excess  and 
defect :  its  institutions,  we  are  told,  should  aim  at  equality,  but 
they  must  suit  the  genius  of  the  people  and  the  circumstances 
of  its  territory.  Finally,  though  to  Bousseau,  as  to  Marsilio, 
the  people  is  the  true  legislature,  room  is  yet  made,  because 
the  people  do  not  always  know  what  to  legislate,  for  a  single 
legislator  (who  is  particularly  Aristotelian  in  character),  to  sup- 
ply the  defects  of  their  knowledge. 

To  Hegel,  as  to  Plato,  the  State  is  a  product  of  mind — 
the  sphere  of  "  Mind  Objective  ".  But  Objective  Mind  issues 
not  only  in  the  State :  it  issues  in  a  triad — in  Law  and  in  the 
Morality  of  conscience,  as  well  as  in  the  "Social  Ethics"  of 
the  State.  Law,  morality,  and  political  obligation  are  all 
phases  of  mind,  expressing  itself  in  an  **  ought  *'.  Here  Poli- 
tical Science  definitely  returns  to  its  old  ethical  connection. 
Indeed  there  is  no  separate  pohtical  science :  there  is  simply 
a  philosophy  of  mind  as  it  manifests  itself  in  action,  and  the 
State  is  one  of  those  manifestations.  But  it  is  the  highest  and 
greatest  To  Hegel  there  is  an  ascent  from  law  to  morality, 
and  from  morality  to  the  social  ethics  of  a  Stata    Law  is  a 
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A  NEWSPAPER  ENTITLED  OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  POLITICS 

KttBRB  was  apparently  a  revival  of  interest  in  Aristotle  as  a  result 
if  the  Civil  War ;  and  Hobbes'  venom  against  Aristotle  may  perhaps 
te  explained  by  the  fact  that  his  writings  served  as  a  basis  for  the 
llmlationaries.  A  newspaper  ^  appeared  in  1654,  entitled  Observa- 
timif  HisioriccU,  Political  and  Philosophical  upon  Aristotle's  First 
}iook  of  Political  Oovermnent :  together  with  a  Narrative  of  State 
ifflairs  in  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland,  etc.  Only  six  numbers 
^ppeued,  and  the  Observations  only  extended  to  the  first  six  sections 
If  the  first  book.  In  the  first  number  there  are  about  two  and  a  half 
klges  of  observations  to  one  and  a  half  of  news :  in  the  second  there 
lie  six  pages  of  observations  and  two  of  news.  "I  shall  for  thy 
Ifarection/'  the  author  says,  "  present  thee  with  this  taper  that  I  have 
ig^ied  at  Aristotle's  bright  candle,  or  Lamp  of  Season,  in  his  Eight 
Book  of  Politik  Qovemment,  who  (we  promise  diligently  to  observe  the 
EiOKd  Leys,  le  Boy) '  {sic)  calleth  just  Politik  Qovemment  a  lawful  art  *\ 
ll  il  be  objected  that  Aristotle  ought  not  "  to  be  published  to  common 
view/'  he  urges,  *'  truly  they  may  as  well  say  that  the  Bible  ought 
wo/k  to  be  published ".  ''I  shall  show  the  happiness  of  those  people 
Ifaat  live  under  such  a  government,  where  it  is  the  duty  of  the  governors 
ko  role  by  Law,  as  the  Lord  Protector  here  hath  sworn  to  do."  The 
newspaper  is  to  be  ''  a  school  to  teach  the  art  of  just  preserving 
politic  government:  it  shall  also  show  the  causes  of  changes  in  all 
governments  since  the  beginning ;  as  also  rules  for  prevention  of  such 
ihanges".  The  author  puts  it  ''forward  into  the  world  in  such 
paxoels,  because  the  beginning  may  be  useful  in  this  time  of  needful 
Marching  out  of  perfection  in  government,  as  well  to  temper  and  in- 
Ughien  the  minds  of  the  people,  as  for  information  of  those  that 
ihall  be  called  to  the  Trust  of  Government ".    He  knows  that  the  work 

^  I  owe  mv  knowledge  of  this  newspaper,  and  the  opportunity  of  reading 
ib,  to  the  kino^ieae  of  Prof  easor  Firth. 
*  See  next  page. 
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THE  LATER  HISTORY  OF  THE  REPUBLIC. 

>iff?ABitT)  with  the  Politics^  the  Bepublic  has  no  history.  For  a 
tyoBand  years  it  simply  disappeared.  From  the  days  of  Proclas, 
9  Neo-Platonist  of  the  fifth  oentary,  almost  mitil  the  days  of  Mar- 
io Mcino  and  Pico  della  Mirandola,  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
titury,  the  Bejmblio  was  practically  a  lost  book.  It  is  said  of 
oolos  that  he  used  to  assert,  that ''  if  it  were  in  his  power,  he  would 
ttidraw  from  the  knowledge  of  men,  for  the  present,  all  ancient 
dks  except  the  TinuBus  and  the  Sacred  Oracles  ".^  His  wish  was 
filled.  What  the  Middle  Ages  knew  of  Plato  came  from  a  Latin 
ofllation  of  a  large  part  of  the  Timaus^  made  by  Chalcidius  in  the 
irth  century,  and  from  the  references  in  Aristotle,  in  Cicero, 
igOBtine  and  Macrobius,  in  Apuleius'  De  Dogmate  PkUonis,  and  in 
lethioB'  De  Consolatione  PhUosophi,  the  great  commonplace  book  on 
lioh  so  many  generations  drew.'  Something  of  the  Bepublic  was 
atuned  in  Cicero's  De  BepuAliecL  Along  with  the  praise  of  the 
ixed  constitution,  which  Cicero  had  borrowed  from  later  Greek 
JterSy  the  De  Bepublica  contains  a  translation  of  Plato's  sketch 

democracy,  an  imitation  of  his  picture  of  tyranny,  and,  above 
if  in  the  Sornnium  Scipionis,  an  adaptation  of  the  myth  of  Er, 
liieh  greatly  influenced  later  thought,  and  was  the  foundation  of 
itoarch's  hopes  of  heaven.'  St.  Augustine,  though  he  had  but  little 
qoaintance  with  Greek  literature,  quoted  largely  from  the  De  Be- 
Mica  in  his  own  De  Civitate  Dei  (a  picture,  like  Plato's  BeptMic, 

m  city  in  the  heavens),  and  in  this  way  helped  to  preserve  the 
atonic  tradition.    The  De  Consolatione  PhUosophi  of  BoethiuB  is  as 

*  Sandys,  Hiitary  ofClamoal  ScholarMpy  pp.  366-67. 

*  John  the  Soot  knew  Greek,  and  qaotes  the  Tinuetu  in  Latin  which  is 
fe  Ixnxowed  from  Ohaloidios;  while  Henry  AristippuB,  the  deAoon  of 
tana,  tnoslated  the  Mmo  and  the  PhaBdo  in  the  If  orman  kingdom  of 
ailj. 

*Bimkhardt,  Ths  Bmaii9cme$  in  /icrfy,  p.  646. 
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liefiy  on  its  technical  side,  and  as  meaning  a  training  in  some  trades ; 
r  every  citizen  of  Dtopia  must  practise  a  trade  as  weU  as  agriculture, 
id  alternate  regularly  between  the  two— a  suggestion  which  shows 
t  again  More's  modem  and  unplatonic  view  of  labour. 

In  his  attitude  towards  woman  More  is,  in  some  respects,  very 
:e  Plato.  He  believes  in  the  emancipation  of  women :  he  believes 
at  women  are  able  to  do  the  same  work  as  men.  As  in  the  Republic^ 
e  women  of  Utopia  bear  offices :  as  in  the  Republic^  they  go  to  war. 
it  it  is  not  all  who  fight ;  and  it  is  only  the  priestly  offices  which 
^men  can  hold.  Nor  is  there  any  community  of  wives :  More  be- 
^ea  in  monogamy.  There  is  perhaps  something  of  Plato's  physical 
UEit  of  view  in  the  suggestion  that  bride  and  bridegroom  should  see 
e  another  nude  before  marriage,  in  order  that  they  may  know  that 
37  are  fitted  for  matrimony ;  but  that  is  the  only  approach  towards 
Skto's  attitude  to  the  sexual  question.  There  is  no  attempt  to 
pilate  population,  except  by  the  system  of  colonies,  which  Aristotle  ^ 
preoates  as  a  mere  palliative  (supra^  p.  397,  note  1). 

It  would  thus  appear  that  More,  on  the  whole,  is  Platonic  in  the 
4er,  and  not  in  the  spirit.  He  is  rather  ''  the  father  of  modem 
iopian  socialism,"  than  an  imitator  of  Plato's  communism.  His 
n  is  equality  of  enjoyment  for  all :  it  wcks  the  aim  of  Plato  to  secure 
rfection  of  knowledge  for  the  few.  In  Plato  intellectualism  leads 
the  philosopher  king  and  the  rule  of  the  all- wise  Caesar :  More 
dies  at  the  idea  of  what  the  King  of  France  would  say  to  his  Utopia. 
lere  is  nothing  of  the  ascetic  despotism  of  the  Idea  in  More :  his 
>ito  is  (as  B.  L.  Stevenson  wrote) — "  Let  cheerfulness  abound  with 
Instry ".  Both  in  the  Republic  and  in  the  Utopia  there  is  some 
Mk  of  religious  reformation ;  but  the  difference  is  striking  and  sug- 
itive.  Plato  would  reform  Greek  mythology  into  a  uniform  con- 
ation of  God :  More  advocates  a  quiet  and  happy  toleration  of  all 
liefs.     Quod  credendum  putaret,  Uberum  cuique  reliquit,^ 

^  The  plan  on  which  towns  are  oonstruoted  in  Utopia  reminds  one  of  what 
istotle  says  of  Hippodamus  {suvrct,  p.  415).     See  Michels  and  Ziegler,  xxL 

*Jowett,  The  fhcUogues  of  PUtOf  iii.,  ooxxvi.-ocxxviii.,  compares  the 
pMic  with  CampaneUa's  City  of  the  Sun,  a  work  which  belongs  to  the 
{inning  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Oampanella  was  a  Dominican  friar. 
I  advocates  Platonic  communism  both  in  respect  of  property  and  of  wives  ; 
t  hia  work,  **  though  borrowed  from  Plato,  shows  but  a  superficial  ao- 
iintanoe  with  his  writings  ".  He  knows  something  of  Aristotle,  however, 
1  defends  community  of  property  against  his  criticisms.  '*The  most 
ereeting  feature  of  the  book,  common  to  Plato  (?)  and  Sir  Thomas  More, 
Jie  deep  feeling  which  is  shown  by  the  writer  of  the  misery  and  ignorance 
ivailing  among  the  lower  rlsiwoe  in  hia  own  time."  Ab  compared  witk 
»re,  Gampanelb  is  far  more  Platonic  in  the  prominence  which  he  gives  t6 
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In  ooQclasion,  it  may  be  soggested  that  the  history  o!  P 
influenoe  on  politioal  and  social  thought  is  to  be  seen,  not  only : 
history  of  his  writings,  but  also  in  the  history  of  the  writings  d 
totle.  The  pupil  exercised  a  far  greater  influenoe  than  his  mast* 
the  master  had  set  his  mark  deeply  on  the  pupil,  and  the  influe 
the  pupil  was  also  that  of  the  master.  If  men  for  centuries  a 
the  doctrine  of  Final  Causes  to  politics — if  they  conceived  of  ih( 
as  a  moral  institution — ^if  they  distinguished  selfish  government 
governments  that  were  unselfish,  and  taught  that  every  sb 
should  seek  the  *'  common  weal "  of  his  flock — ^were  they  not  !ol 
Plato,  who  had  first  taught  all  these  things?  We  have  spo 
Hegel  under  the  rubric  of  the  influence  of  the  Politics  ;  it  wool 
been  wiser,  perhaps,  to  detect  in  Hegel  the  fulfilment  of  the  ioi 
jof  the  Bepublic.^ 

education.  *'  He  looks  forward  to  a  new  mode  of  education,  which  is 
«tudy  of  nature,  and  not  of  Aristotle."  A  peculiarity  of  his  systen 
belief  in  ihe  efficacy  of  allegorical  paintings,  with  whidi  the  seven  eir 
the  walls  of  his  city  are  to  be  decorated.  Another  feature  is  a  syi 
<x>nfes8ion  to  the  authorities,  by  which  tiiey  are  kept  informed  of  all  t 
citizens  are  thinking  and  doing.  This  reminds  one  of  a  casual  sogge 
Plato  in  the  Lavns  (supra,  p.  2()4). 

^  Similarly,  Rousseau  ma^  be  regarded  as  indebted  to  Plato — the! 
the  Laws— in  his  Contrat  Social,  £uis  attitude  towards  the  inflnenee 
sea,  his  conception  of  the  size  of  the  proper  State,  his  belief  in  a  le 
-hbII  these  find  their  parallels,  if  not  tneir  origins,  in  the  Latcs,  {Cf.  1 
Life  of  Rousseau  J  p.  313.) 
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P_.« ^\  place  of  Plato's  lectures,  63. 

BalaUon  to  economics,  358,  373. 

Methods,  375. 

Bffect  of  different  methods  on  social 

life,  377. 
Bia«  of  annatural  acquisition,  377. 
idias  Bomanus,  508. 

seasons  why  they  should  rule,  419, 
490. 

tare- 
to  place  in  Aristotle's  economics,  375. 
Bow  managed  in  the  ideal  state,  410. 
of  best  kind  of  democracy,  448. 
19. 
es,  40,  51. 

,  38  (c/.  359). 
er,  57,  211,  212,  214,  215,  836, 
887,  497,  499. 
Alfred  (King),  9,  321. 
Allegiance,  299. 
Asmeements  («tu8ii)— 
1^      Need  of  amusements,  436. 
r       Not  the  end  of  life,  437. 
h        Kosio  as  an  amusement,  436,  437. 
||  Analogy— 

^      Uee  of  analogies  from  Nature  in  poll- 
^  tical  thouffht,  25,  363. 

Plato's   use  of  analogy,  66,  67;  its 
t:  dangers,  67,  68. 

^        Analogy  of  state  and  individaal  in 
^  Plato  really  identity,  102. 

Analogy  of  watch-dogs,  66, 108, 145. 
'        Analogy  of  animals  made  to  justify 
•=-  community  of  wives,  146. 

Analogy  of  the  arts  used  by  Plato,  309 ; 

by  Aristotle,  352. 
Aristotle  criticises  Plato's  use  of  the 
analogy  of  the  physician,  334. 
lytic  m^od  (in  the  Politics),  213, 
884,  254,  255,  264,  293,  301. 
I  Anuagoras,  24,  32  n.  1,  52,  289  (quoted, 

Anaximander,  28,  28. 
Anoeetral  Oonstitation  («t(rpiot  reXirff/e), 
449,  450  (qf.  216). 
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Anthropology,  its  influence  on  political 
thought,  29,  30,  39  n.  2,  43,  152  icf, 
213). 
Antigone  (on  conflict  of  laws),  30  n.  1, 

52,  68. 
Antinomianism  (flows  from  insistence 
on  the  spiritual  motive  underlying 
institutions),  134  (cf.  498  n.  1). 
Antipater,  215. 
Antiphon,  25,  41,  61. 
Antisthenes,  57,  58. 
Apology,  53,  62,  68,  69. 
Aporetio  method  (in  the  Politics),  251, 

253  (c/.  254,  294,  301,  312). 
Aquinas  (St.  Thomas),  504-9. 
Arabs  (and  Aristotle),  501,  504. 
Arbiter — 
The  Mean  as  "arbiter"  between  ex- 
tremes, 474. 
Monarchy  as  an  arbiter  between  rich 

and  poor,  472,  493. 
Tyrant  begins  as   arbiter,   493,  and 
preserves    his   position    by   con* 
tinning  in  that  position,  495. 
Archaism  (at  Athens  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury), 216,  217. 
Archelaus    (the    last   of   the    physical 

school),  25,  33  n.  1. 
Arohytas  (the  Pythagorean),  22,  62  n.  1. 
Aretino  (Lionardo),  515. 
Aristides,  458. 
Aristippus,  60. 
Aristocracy — 
Herodotus'  view  of  aristocracy,  178. 
Aristocracy  of  intelligence  Socrates' 

ideal,  51  icf,  174). 
Aristocracy  aavocated  by  Plato,  75. 
Aristocracy  or  Monarchy  Plato's  ideal  ? 

164. 
Place    of    aristocracy    in    Aristotle's 

scheme  of  constitutions,  318. 
Superior  to  monarchy,  332. 
Oonception  of  distributive  justice  in 

aristocracies,  847. 
Aristocracy  Aristotle's  ideal,  858,  421 

(c/.  850). 
Connected  with  hills,  414. 
Saoceeds  monarchy,  445. 
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UMOoiation  (miy^r/a)— 

Plato's  oonoepfcion  of  an  assooiation, 
106. 

Plato's  State  really  an  association, 
112. 

AMOoiation  as  an  instance  of  develop- 
ment, 221,  222. 

The  State  as  an  association  of  associa- 
tions, 157,  169,  228,  400.      V 

Aristotle's  conception  of  associations, 
332,  233,  401,  418. 


Athens   and  Aristotle's   ideal  State, 

422. 
The  problem  of  the  ancestral  constitu- 
tion at  Athens,  449. 
Athens  as  a  type  of  "  extreme  demo- 
cracy," 452,  455-58. 
Athens  the  supporter  of  democracy  in 
Greece,  471. 
Athletics    (perversion    of   gymnastics), 

433. 
Audit- 


Justice   essential  to  an  association,  I     Audit  and  election  of  ofGicers  belong 

285.  I  to  the  masses,  352, 450. 

The  part  played  by  friendship  in  an       Audit  of  the  Athenian  executive,  457. 

association,  236.  !  Augustine  (Saint),  500  n.  1,  501,  505, 

The  conception  of  association  and  the  507. 

organic  theory  of  the  State,  277.    |  abrdpKtia — 
The  State  an  association  for  moral       avrcCpxcia  of  the  city-state,  5. 

action,  282.  j     avrdpKtia  the  Cynic  ideal,  59. 

As    BOoh,  it  must  be  governed  un-       The  conception  of  abrdpKtia  in  Aris- 

eelfishly,  309, 310.  I  totle,  233,  265. 

The  conception  of  association  hostile '     That   conception    neglected   in   his 

to  absolute  monarchy,  332.  theory  of  commerce,  390. 


Difltribtttive  justice  connected  with 
this  conception,  338,  345. 


abrdpKtiOf  not  unity,  the  end  of  the 
State,  402  (but  cf.  404,  405). 


The  association  of  master  and  slave, ,     Considerations  of  abrdpKtM  determine 

866.  the  numbers  of  the  citisens  of  the 

Union  of  rich  and  poor  means  &n|  ideal  State,  407,  the  sise  of  its 

association  of  master  and  slave, '  territory,  411,  and  the  position  of 

474,  475.  its  city,  413,  414. 

Bole  of  middle  class  natural,  since  Automatism  (of  State-action),  246,  292. 

the  Stato   is  an   association  of  Auxiliaries  {hrUovpoi)  in  the  Bepublie, 

eqnals,  475.  112. 

Aihenagoras  (his    speech   reported  by  Averroes,  501, 504. 

Thucydides),  90, 174  n.  1,  459.  j 

Athenian —  I 

Funphlet  on  the  Athenian  constito- 1  ^ 

tion  {de  B^ubliea  Aiheniensium), '  ' 

42,  458,  489  n.  1.  ^     ^ 

A»tipaU$tf  woKirtia,  212,  450,  455,  468,   Bacon,  151,  231,  517,  and  Appendix  B. 

476.  Barter- 

Athenian  statesmen  criticised,  78.       i     Primitive  exchange  one  of  bartor,  378, 
Ath<n*^%yB  democracy  mixed  with  Per-  381. 

sian  monarchy  in  the  Laws,  193. 1     Aristotle  harks  back  to  barter,  875, 
Athenian    citisenship    confined    to  389. 

Attica,  298.  Biology  (and  political  science),  157,  246. 

Athenian  slaves,  860,  861 ;  navy,  413.   Bodin  (Jean),  519. 
Athena —  Body — 

Belation     of     Athens     to     political       Comparison  of  Stato  and  body,  277  (c/. 

thought.  13,  14.  404). 

Rise  of  political  thought  at  Athens,       The  slave  as  a  mere  body,  864. 

24.  Boethius,  504,  Appendix  B. 

Sdncation  at  Athens,  120, 121.  "  Boodle,"  310  n.  1. 

Athens  an  association  of  associations.   Books — 

159  n.  1.  The  date  of  the  division  of  the  PoUha 

The  Stato  sketohed  in  the  Laws  like  '  into  books,  259. 

Athens,  202.  I     The  order  of  the  books,  259,  260. 

Aristotle  and  Athens,  218,  315-17.        |  Braoton,  502. 
Origin   of    Athens    (compared   with ,  Bryce,  465. 

Aristotle's  theory  of  the  origin  of  Burke— 

the  Stato),  274.  ;     Quoted,  157,  899, 463. 

Athens  and  trade,  418.  i     Aristotle  and  Borke,  868, 690  n.  1. 
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i    Social  o1m8  the  bctsis  of  Aristotle's  sab- 
division  of  the  two  maiD  types  of 


1 


States,  312  {cf,  474). 
the 


Social  class  also  the  basis  of  his  classi- 
^  flcation  of  democracies,  451,  and 

oligarchies,  466. 
Glass- warfare  in  Greece,  90,  471. 
The  mixed  constitution  a  mixture  of 
classes,  481. 
ClAMifioation  (of  States)— 

Herodotus'    scheme,   173;    Socrates' 
scheme,  174 ;  Plato's  scheme,  172, 
176. 
Aristotle's  scheme — 

Classification  must  ultimately   be 

by  end  or  function,  228,  229. 
Classification    of   Ethics   different 

from  that  of  the  Politics,  250. 
Classification  of  the  Politics,  307-20. 
How  far  Aristotle's  scheme  can  be 

applied  to-day,  317-20. 
Classification  of   democracies,  448 
soq^ ;  of  oligarchies,  466,  467 ; 
01  mixed  constitutions,  478 ;  of 
tyrannies,  493. 
Pblity  (or  mixed  constitution)  as  a 

standard  of  classification,  476. 
How  this  new  standard  affects  the 
old  classification,  485,  486. 
daanthes,  500. 
Qelsthenes,  800,  301,  302,  417. 
dson,  54  (c/.  464). 
Oleophon,  458. 
OUmate  (effect  on  national  character), 

409. 
Ooinsge— 

Aristotle's  account  of  its  origin,  378. 
Oresme's  theory  of  coinage,  889. 
CMmtM    (Aristotle's   lost   treatise  On 

Colcniss),  212. 
Colonisation — 
Btssnlts  of  Greek  colonisation,  28,  43. 
Colonisation  and  constitutional    ex- 
periments, 194. 
Commodity — 
Two  nses  of  commodities,  377. 
Honey  a  commodity,  380. 
Common    (the   "Common"    of   Hera- 

ditus),  23,  85  n.  2. 
Commnnism — 
Communism    in    Plato    a   cure   for 

sedition,  13. 
Communism  of  wives  advocated  by 
Euripides,  39,  and  by  the  Cynics, 
68. 
Communism    intended    by  Plato  to 
ensure  specialisation,  92,  and  as 
a  means  of  unification,  94. 
Communism  in  Plato  means  iteruUr*s 
abnegation  of  desire,  118;  (it  is 
pecnliar  to  the  guardians,  140). 


Relation  of  Platonic  communism  to 

education,  119,  120. 
Account  of  Plato's  system  of  com- 
munism, 137-63. 
Its  spiritual  character  (as  connected 
with  the  conception  of  justice  and 
the  supremacy  of  reason),  138, 139. 
Platonic    communism    and    modem 

socialism,  138, 141,  142. 
i.  Communistic  system  of  marriage 
(143  sqq.)— 
How  justified,  146. 
Criticism  of  the  system,  148  sqq, 
(For   Aristotle's  criticism,  see 
397-400.) 
ii.  Communistic  system  of  property 
(141)— 
Abandoned  in  the  Laws,  197. 
A  means  of  securing  leisure,  284. 
Common    ownership    of    property 
(which  is  not  Plato's  sugges- 
tion)   criticised    by    Aristotle, 
391-96;    yet  in  a  sense  advo- 
cated, 394,  395 ;   and  therefore 
in  that  sense  adopted  in  Aris- 
totle's ideal  State,  416. 
The  communistic  system  of  Plato 
compared    witii    that    of    Sir 
Thomas  More,  Appendix  B. 
General  view  of  Platonic  commun- 
ism— 
Reactionary  in  character,  131,  152. 
Connected  with  asceticism,  149. 
How  far  it  abrogates  *'  rights  "  and 

"liberty,"  154   sqq. 
Connected  with  a  mistaken  concep- 
tion of  unity,  401  5 
Aristotle's  criticism  of  Platonic  com- 
munism, 149,  151,  391-405. 
Tendency     to    communism    in    the^ 
Church,  501. 
Compound  {ffvyStrot^) — 
The  State  as  a  compound,  234, 235  (c/'. 

chapter  vii.,  293  320). 
The  State  analysed  as  a  componnd» 

254  {cf.  293). 
A  compound  involves  rulo  and  sub- 
jeciion,  363. 
Consent  (of  subjects  necessary  to  pre- 
servation of  governments),  489. 
Conservatism  (in  ^he  Polities),  210  (c/. 
161),  297,  32fi,  353,  394  (cf.  also  444). 
Constitution  (wKirtia) — 
The  constitution  a  "  manner  of  life," 

5,  305,  474.  482. 
The  const  tution  "  an  arrangement  of 
offices,"  802.  482  {of.  807,  on  the 
relation  of  the  government  to  the 
constitution). 
The  constitution  as  determining  the 
State's  end,  805,  and  the  character 
of  its  members,  306. 
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ftoter  of   ArUtotolian  oritioism, 

i09,  210. 

3ts   of    Aristotle's    oritioism    of 

Plato.  199, 891, 395,  896,  402.  408. 

►8,  68  69,  70. 

ilum  (of  Greek  edacation),  120, 

.,  432. 

I — 

tgth  of  early  oustom,  28. 

}in  opposed  to  nature,  84. 

otle's  treatise  On  Customs,  213. 

7alue  of  castom,  823. 

3ynic8  and  the  world>state,  15. 

3ynics  and  Socrates,  53. 

r  doctrines,  56-59 ;  their  ooncep- 

ion  of  virtue,  284,  287.  290;  of 

noney,  880. 

3ynios  and  the  "  city  of  swine," 

.07. 

»  and  Puritans,  247  n.  2. 

Dtle  and  the  Gjrnics,  272. 

3ynios  and  the  Stoics,  498. 

ios,  59,  60,  272  n.  1. 

dia,  55. 


Ds  Moftarchia),  509,  5ia 
the  PoliUcs,  211,  219  tqq. 
the  cry  for  the  abolition  of  debts), 
1,  471,  488,  497. 

I  (i^^(<r/tara)  oyerrlding  law,  452, 
1,  456. 

T  Pads,  510-15. 
ion — 

ral    definitions    introduced    by 
kxsrates.  47,  62. 
ition  by  function,  228. 
f  analysis  in  gaining  definitions, 
55. 

iefinition  of  the  State,  293. 
league,  30. 

ative  (r^  $ovK9VTuc6w) — 
leliberative  supreme  in  the  con- 
titution,  295.  316. 
usteristics  of  the  deliberative  in 
emocracies,  447. 
leliberative  at  Athens,  456. 
>gues,  181,  353,  452,  453,  460. 
i  (xf»«M  Iq  relation  to  money. 


Utic  domes  neglected  by  Aris- 
Dtle,  211  n.  2. 

lemes  make  Athens  an  assooia- 
ion  of  associations,  159  n.  1. 
imes  in  the  ideal  State,  413. 
irty  of  the  Atlio  demef,  416  n. 
;  their  vitaUty,  464. 


Demetrius  Phalereus,  482,  483. 
Democracy    (discussed  particularly  in 
chapter  xi.,  section  2,  446-65) — 
Democracy  connected  with  the  begin- 
nings of  Greek  political  thought, 
4. 
Defended  by  natural  analogies,  26. 
Democracy    represents    labour,    oli- 
garchy capital  (?),  84. 
Democracy  at  Athens,  54, 452, 455-58  *, 

its  statesmen,  78. 
Views  entertained  of  democracy  by 
Greek  thinkers — 
Herodotus'  view  of  democracy,  173 ; 

Thucydides'  view,  459. 
The  view  of  the  Athenian  orators, 

174. 
Socrates'  view,  51,  61, 174,  459. 
Plato's  view — 

He  regards  democracy  as 
guilty  of  ignorance  and 
meddlesomeness,  88,  419;  as 
parading  a  false  equality,  88, 
90  (c/.  345),  and  allowing  even 
the  slaves  to  get  out  of  hand, 
305  (c/.  361);  as  guilty  of 
political  selnshness,  90;  as 
based  on  desire,  180,  459.  In 
the  Bspubhe  he  thus  takes  a 
low  view  of  democracy,  183 
(cf.  459) ;  while  in  the  Laws 
ne  regards  it  as  no  true  State, 
189, 190.  At  the  same  time 
he  shows  some  appreciation 
of  its  difficulties  in  the  Bs- 
pttblie,  183 ;  and  though  put- 
ting it  lower  than  oligarchy, 
recognises  that  it  is  much 
the  same,  181 ;  while  in  the 
Politicus  he  distinguishes 
two  kinds,  one  comparatively 
good,  175. 
Aristotle's  view — 

He  regards  it  as  inevitable 
in  his  own  day,  295. 311, 460, 
469 ;  but  it  is  for  him  a  per- 
verted constitution,  314,  and 
not  the  government  of  the 
people  by  the  people  for  the 
people,  but  the  government 
of  tne  people  by  the  poor  for 
the  poor,  312.  It  is  the  rule 
of  the  poor  (rather  than  that 
of  the  many)  which  makes  a 
democracy,  312, 460  ;  and  the 
rule  of  the  poor  is  sectional 
and  selfish,  454.  Democracy 
holds  a  false  view  of  liberty, 
854,  855,  460;  nor  U  its  con- 
oeptioo  of  equality  a  true 
conception,  845, 846, 855, 856. 
But  Aristotle  admits  that  its 
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Demooraoy  {cont,) —  | 

standard  of  distribatioii— Iree 
birth— is  better  than  that  of 
oligarohy,  813,  if  its  conoep- 
tion  of  equality  is  lower,  346. 
He  admits,  again,  that  his 
definition  of  citizenship  is 
democratio,  295;  he  allows 
the  rights  of  the  masses  to 
share  in  election  and  audit, 
350-58;  and  his  view  of  de- 
mocracy must  be  regarded  as 
on  the  whole  moderate  and 
sympathetic,  358,  460.  His 
ideal  State  may  even  be  re- 

S&rded  as  approximating  to  a 
emocracy,  421, 422 ;  and  his 
sub-ideal  **  polity"  is  a 
"limited  democracy,"  460, 
in  which  democracy  is  leav- 
ened by  oligarchy,  472,  477. 
He  regards  even  extreme 
democracy  as  stable,  454 ; 
and  gives  counsels  for  its 
preservation,  454,  455,  490, 
491. 

He  remarks  that  democracy 
is  connected  with  sea  power, 
413,  446  (c/.  42),  or,  again, 
with  the  use  of  infantry,  445, 
446 ;  and  he  notices  that  de- 
mocracies are  to  be  found  in 
the  plain,  414.  He  will  not 
allow  that  democracy  and 
oligarchy  are  the  only  two 
types  of  constitutions,  814, 
446 ;  but  he  admits  that  it  is 
a  constitution  which  has 
many  varieties.  The  causes 
of  these  varieties  are  (1)  the 
character  of  the  people;  (2) 
the  extent  to  which  democra- 
tic institutions  are  adopted, 
446-46.  The  fundamental 
postulate  of  democratio  in- 
stitutions is  always  liberty, 
447  ;  but  different  conclusions 
may  be  drawn  from  this  pos- 
tulate. Aristotle  traces  four 
varieties :  (i)  farmer-demo- 
cracy, 448  60 ;  (ii)  and  (iii), 
two  middle  forms,  461,  452 ; 
(iv)  extreme  democracy,  462 
sqq.  He  traces  the  origin  of 
this  last  form,  462 ;  he  re- 
gards it  as  marked  by  want  of 
respect  for  law,  451,  452— as 
a  political  chaos,  45  ^  parallel 
to  tyranny,  463,  493. 
Ancient  democracy,  as  it  is 

§  resented    in    the    PoliHcSf 
iffers  from  modern  demo- 


oraoy in  ^)  the  ' 
repreeentalive  inil 
462;  and  (u)  of  a  s 
eontive,  468.  It  thi 
pre-eminently  as  tl 
government  of  a 
assembly,  464,  in  i 
powers  were  odd 
undivided,  465,  wit 
oheok  of  local  im 
465.  It  is  often  sai 
been  aristocratic  in 
son  with  modem  dei 
— perhaps  withon 
justification,  468. 

Democratic  man  (in  Plato's 
88,91. 

Democritns,  37. 

Demosthenes,  120,  216,  278. 

Desert  {ii^la)  depends  not  on  n 
on  worth,  847,  470. 

Desire  {iriBufAia  in  Plato;  in 

Desire  an  element  of  the  so 
Primary  basis  of    the  Sts 

Republic,  105,  106. 
Distinguished  by  Plato  frc 

118. 
Desire  rational,  114. 
Desire  to  be  abnegated  by 

dians,  whence  oommn] 
Desire  the  factor  of  mind  e: 

oUgarchy,  democracy  ai 

180,  181. 
Desire  (6p€^u)  alone  posses 

slave,  866. 
Desire  in  Aristotle's  theor 

tion,  426. 
Desire  composed  of   appe 

and  will,  426. 
Desire  alone  trained  at  S 

not  reason],  429. 
Deterrent  view  of  punishmei 
Development  {ydrttris) — 
Conception  of    developme 

by  Aristotle  to  knowle 
His  theory  of  development 
The  theory  leads  to   the 

historical  method,  228 
Development  is  explained 

of    development,    and 

versd^  224. 
The  development  of  the  I 

69. 
The  development  of  the  s< 

cation,  426,  427. 
That  development  must  b 

suited  to  the  soul's  g 

488. 
Diagoras  {6  Mws),  88. 
Dialectic,  in  Plato,  135;   ii 
258. 
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ikto  nsed  the  dialogue,  64,  66. 
)*B  lectures  a  qaasi-dialogue, 

as  (the  Peripatetic),  482. 
}  Athens),  294,  457,  458. 
ktion — 

tiation  in  the  PoliticuSf  165. 
ry  to  an  association,  238,  401. 
nt  with  nnity,  404,  405. 
(Aristotle's  lost  treatise.  The 
Afiara  of  Oreek  States),  212. 
the  Cynic),  57,  58,  59,  272. 

,  9, 69. 

)n  (Aristotle's  theory  of  the 
bution  of  wealth),  890-96. 
ve  justice  (see  under  Justice). 
{1)  The  division  of  labour — 
L  ot  labour  advocated  by  Plato, 

te  begins  in  such  division,  106. 

nciple   applied  by  Plato   to 

,108. 

«  in  a  three-class  system,  112. 

i  of  labour  neglected  by  Aris- 

e,  890  (but  cf.  419,  420). 

division  of  powers — 

lent  in  ancient,  but  present  to 

le  extent  in  modem  democracy, 

» 

{uieu  and  la  dwUion  des 
voiri,  484. 

I  system  of  pay  extended  until 
omes  a  system  of  doles),  458. 

■ee  Dorian  kingdoms  (in  the 

M),  191, 192. 

rian  '*  key  "  {kp/Mpla),  440. 

). 

'  form  of  democracy  the  drama, 

• 

una  rejected  by  Plato,  180, 

■ 

kma  as  a  means  of  "  purifica- 
I,"  441. 

{ a  part  of  education,  482. 

9f  drawing,  485. 

G^    not    considered    fully    by 

stotle,  448. 

(or  extreme   oligarchy),  458, 

68,  469,  479. 

E 

ioiM  (quoted),  871. 

%t  extent  oontiderationi  of 
nomios  enter  into  the  JB#- 
»Mc84. 


The  part   played   by   economics  in 

Greek  politics,  471,  488. 
Economics  in  the  Politics,  857-405. 
^ECconomics      subject      to      political 

science,  244. 
Its  sphere,  857-59. 
Its  divisions,  858,  859. 
Education — 
Xenophon's  idea  of  education,  55. 
The  tUpubUc  a  treatise  on  education, 
81;  the  theory  of  education  in* 
the  Republic,  119-87.  Education 
more  vital  to  Plato  than  .com- 
munism, 119,  120,  188;  Plato 
starts  from  the  practice  of  educa> 
tion  at  Athens,  120,  and  at  Sparta,. 
121  (cf,  482) ;  like  Aristotle,  he 
believes  that  education  should  be 
given  by  the  State,  121  (cf.  249, 
428),  and  should  have  a  **  politi- 
cal "  purpose,  122  (cf,  424,  491). 
The  psychological  basis  of  Plato*a 
scheme,  122,  128 ;  he  holds  that 
education  depends  on  environ- 
ment, 128,  and  that  it  is  the 
matter  of  a  life-time,  128.  The 
stages  in  Plato's  qrstem,  124, 185 ; 
the  instruments  of  education,  124, 
128.  All  education  culminates  in 
the  realisation  of  the  Idea  of  the 
Gk>od,  125-27 ;  but  in  early  life  edn- 
cation  is  artistic  and  moral,  129, 
and  in  later  life  it  is  scientific  and 
intellectual,  184,  though  the  for- 
mer shades  into  the  latter,  184,185. 
The  Laws  and  its  scheme  of  education, 

202,  208  (cf,  188). 
The  conception  of  education  in  the 
Politics— 
Education  under  the  control  of 
Political  Sciences,  244 ;  why 
education  -is  prominent  in  the 
Politics,  825;  education  the 
true  way  to  (spiritual)  com- 
munity, 895;  the  relation  of 
education  to  social  advance, 
896.  ArJBteflf'f  theory  of  edn» 
catioi|^428-48t  it  is  incomplete, 
*"!ZB2r*z5r"  Like  Plato,  Aristotle 
believes  that  education  has  the 
"political"  aim  of  adjusting 
men  to  a  constitution,  424,  491  ,* 
and  since  a  constitution  is  a 
manner  of  life,  he  believes  that 
education  is  a  process  of  moral 
habituation  (in  its  earlier 
stages),  424,  by  means  of  artistio 
media,  424.  tiiestagee  in  educa- 
tion as  conceived  by  Aristotle, 
426,487.  ConirastofAristotle'a 
ooooeption  of  education  with 
modem  oonceplioni,  424, 426. 
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hoB  (coni.y^ 

IL  dmerent  ethoB  in  eaoh  different 

oonstitntion,  305. 
Origin  of  different  types,  906. 
jfmology  (Aristotle's  oonoeption  of  its 

n^ae),  379  {of,  386  n.  1). 
ibola8,-216. 
irlpides — 

Mitios  in  Earipides'  plays,  25. 
Ikiripides  condemns  slavery,  38. 
ffis  view  of  the  position  of  women, 

89. 
Sis  praise  of  the  yeoman,  297,  and  of 

uie  middle  class,  475. 
ffifl  condemnation  of  the  tyrant,  492. 
ixopean  peoples  (their  chaiaoteristios), 

409. 
^thydemua,  75,  76. 
Donange — 
Iffftlaral,  in  order  to  attain  eqnality, 

877.  878. 
IConeT  arises  as  a  medium  of   ex- 

onange,  378. 
Bthios  of  exchange,  381-85. 
saoatiTe — 
Jharaoteristics  of  the  executive  in  a 

democracy,  447,  453. 
nia  executive  at  Athens,  456,  457. 
>einooracy  needs  a  strong  executive, 

468. 


story  Acts.  430. 

mily  (see  also  Household^ — 

The  abolition  of  the  family  by  Plato, 
143. 

!he  family  abolished  in  the  interest 
of  woman's  emancipation,  144. 

Jhe  family  vindicated  by  Aristotle, 
150,  897-400 ;  it  is  indeed  a  neces- 
■arjr  part  of  the  State,  156,  and 
in  its  essence  indestructible,  159. 
While  believing  in  the  goodness 
of  family  life  (c/.  214,  237),  as- 
serting its  natural  origin,  266, 
recognising  its  moral  value,  266, 
899,  and  preserving  it  intact  in 
his  ideal  State,  421,  Aristotle 
holds  it  insufficient  to  give  full 
moral  training,  244.  The  family 
is  the  sphere  of  economics,  357 ; 
and  the  slave  is  not  only  neces- 
sary to  it,  but  a  member  of  it, 
870,  399. 


farmers  form  the  Hen  4tai  in  the 

Bepublie,  112. 
*h0j  are  not  affected  by  the  scheme 

of  communism,  140. 
!he  farmers  in  Aristotle's  ideal  State 

are  slaves,  410. 


Farmers  are  the  basis  of  the  best  type 
of  democracy,  448,  449. 
Fathers  (political  theory  of  the  Fathers), 

498. 
Federalism — 
Federalism  and  the  city-state,  299. 
Federal  constitution  imposed  on  the 
Qreek  cities,  336  B.C.,  497. 
Ficino,  Appendix  B. 
Filmer,  252,  265,  275,  518,  519. 
Final  causes  (see  under  End  and  Teleo- 
logy). 
Finite  (the  intelligible  and   the  good 

must  be  finite),  473  (c/.  230). 
Flexibility  (as  opposed  to  the  rigidity  of 
a  written  law) — 
Flexibility  necessary  to  a  constitution, 

167. 
Flexibility  found   in  absolute  mon- 
archy. 170-72. 
Ck>nsideration  of  flexibility  first  aban- 
doned, and  then  resumed,  in  the 
Laws,  201. 
Equity  secures  fiexibility,  333. 
Force,  identified  with  right,  95 ;  not  the 

basis  of  respect  for  law,  100. 
Form- 
Aristotle's  conception    of    form,  218 

sqq. 
Form  and  matter,  220. 
The  form  of  the  PoliHcs,  251. 
Fortescue,  508,  509. 
Franchise    (how  far   awarded  on  any 

**  standard  "  of  justice),  340,  342. 
Fraternity,  in  Plato,  146, 147, 158, 155 ; 

in  Aristotle,  354  n.  1. 
Frederic  II.,  171,  386. 
Freedom  (see  also  Liberty) — 
Free  birth  the  standard  of  justice  in 

democracies,  845. 
Its  claim  to  political  power,  349. 
Free  birth  as  an  element  in  a  mixed 

government,  478. 
Why  freedom  of  action  is  a  right,  867 ; 
and  why  it  should  not  bis  a  bare 
right,  373. 
Friendship — 
The   doctrine  of   friendship  in    the 

Ethics,  214,  235. 
How  friendship  expresses  itself  in  the 

State.  236. 
The  friendship  of  husband  and  wife, 

237. 
The  friendship  of  master  and  slave, 
866. 
Function  {tpyop) — 
The  function  of  the  Qreek  State  posi- 
tive, not  preventive,  7,  182,  946, 
408  (contrast  p.  500). 
Discharge  of  funonon  is  exoellenoe  or 

virtue  (V«t4),  98. 
End  regarded  as  fonotton,  2S7. 
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odoiOB,  24,  28, 42,  U7  n.  3,  412.    For 
his  olMsifioation  of  States,  see  173. 
iod   rebukes   the   "kings**   of   his 
generation,  18. 
jomar  (of  Reims),  501. 
pias  (the  SophUt),  31,  33,  91,  92. 
ipodamus — 

ha  ideal  State  of  Hippodamus,  44-46. 
iifltotle*8  criticism  of  his  attitude  to 

law,  325. 
[ippodamus*  new  fashion  of  street- 

tmilding,  415  (see  also  Appendix 

B). 
torioal— 

h«  Mstorical  method  used  by  Aris- 
totle, 223. 
Tant  of  historical  perspective  among 

the  Greeks,  153  n.  1. 
fcory — 
'iatory  not  the  basis  of  Plato's  con- 

■truotion  of  a  State  in  the  Re- 

pfibhc,  105. 
[istory  little  regarded  bj  Plato,  151. 
Cifltory  not  the  basis  of  Plato's  sketch 

of  constitutional  change,  176. 
laio  and  the  **  philosophy  of  history," 

177. 
[iafeory  the  basis  of  the  sketch  of  the 

origin  of  the  State  in  the  Laws, 

190. 
elation  to  Greek  history  of  Aristotle's 

•ketch  of  the  origin  of  the  State, 

874. 
>bM,  15,  71,  99  n.  2,  102,  105  n.  1, 
182,   167,  176,  222,  271,  327,  355, 
868. 
[obbea  as  a  critic  of  Aristotle,  517, 

6ia 


believer  in  monarchy,  18. 
[omer's  view  of  music,  438. 
>keT,  509. 

uehold  (see  also  Family) — 
he  household  and  the  State  the  same 

in  kind,  according  to  the  Poli- 

Heu8,166. 
riatotle's  criticism  of  this  view,  264, 

275,  357. 


a  of  the  Good — 

he  Idea  of  the  Good  the  goal  of  edu- 
cation, 126, 127. 

b  results  in  the  conception  of  the 
State  as  an  organism,  127. 

fc  leads  to  the  philoeopher-king,  128. 

tages  in  the  recognition  of  the  Idea 
of  the  Good,  185. 

ivo-fold  effect  of  the  Idea  of  the 
Good,  186, 187. 


(Other  references  to  the  Idea  of  the 
Good,  34,  81,  94,  110.) 
Ideal- 
The  search  for  an  ideal  State,  4. 
Sketches  of  an  ideal  State,  43-46. 
The  Republic  of  Plato  as  an  ideal,  160. 
Plato's  ideal  government,  168. 
The  ideal  as  a  standard  for  judging 
(and  indeed  understanding)  the 
actual,  172. 
The  corruption  of  the  ideal  State  of 

Plato,  177  sqq. 
The  ideal  left  behind  in  fie  Laws,  183. 
Aristotle's  ideal  State,  chapter  x.,  406- 

63. 
Its  external  features,  406-17 ;  its  or- 
ganisation, 417-22 ;  its  education, 
423-43. 
In  the  ideal  State  the  good  man  is 
identical  with  the  good  citizen, 
287  429. 
The  ideal  State  compared  with  the 
"polity,"   473,  474;  its  relation 
to  actual  States,  486. 
The  ideal   State  of  Aristotle  incom- 
plete, 210,  263,  423. 
Identify  (the  identity  of  the  State  de- 
pends on    the  constitution),    218, 
301,  302. 
Ideocracy  (the  State  in  the  Republic  an 

ideocracy),  164,  179. 
Ignorance — 
Ignorance  the  great   flaw  of  Greek 
politics  in  Plato's  view  (as  in  that 
of  Socrates),  57. 
Ignorance  especially  present  in  demo- 
cracy, 88. 
Ignorance  banished  by  specialisation, 

115,  and  by  communism,  138. 
Ignorance  the  cause  of  sin,  204,  and 
cured  by  punishment,  204. 
Images  {dfioi^fiara)  of  the  virtues  pre- 
sented by  music,  439,  440  (see  also 
Symbols). 
Imperialism,  288,  289. 
Individual  (see  also  Self  and  Person- 
alit;y)— 
The  individual  realised  in   contrast 

with  the  State,  2.  \m^^ 
The  individual  not  sacrificed  to  his 

city,  2,  yet  one  with  it,  7.    ^""^^ 
Glorification  of  the  individual  by  the 

Sophists,  27.  -^ 
The  inaividual  reconciled  to  the  State 

by  Plato,  86  (c/.  102).  ^ 
Relation  of  the  individual  to  the  State 

in  Aristotle's  theory,  225.-^ 
Aristotle's  respect  for  tne  indlvMoal, 

24S,  421. 
The   individual    and   property,  898, 
894;   the    individual    and    the 
family,  899. 
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IndiTidoalism — 
Development    of    individualism    in 

Greek  thought,  30,  82,  35,  96. 
Individualism  in  the  Sophists,  34 ;  it 
results  in  a  contraotual  view  of 
the  State,  36,  and  in  its  eztremer 
form  in  the  belief  that  might  is 
right,  87,  88 ;  it  is  destructive  of 
traditional  institutions   and  be- 
liefs, 38,  39,  96.     Plato*s  refuta- 
tion of  this  individualism,  117. 
Individualism    in    the    Cynics    and 
Oyrenaics  (where  it  is  connected 
with    cosmopolitanism),    57,    59 
(cf.  498). 
Individualism  in  Qreek  politics,  87, 
89. 
Individuality  (see  Personality). 
Induction — 
The  natural  process  of  inquiry,  318. 
Maohiavelli  and  the  inductive  method, 
516,  517. 
Infantry  (connected  with  democracy), 

445  446. 
Initiative  (in    Switzerland),  296,    462, 

645. 
Instinct  (or  **  right  opinion,'*  hf9)i  8^(a), 

54,  66,  72, 109  n.  %,  124  n.  1. 
Institutions  are  ideas,  103  (cf,  324),  but 
the  ideas  of  a  whole  community, 
103. 
Instrument  (see  Organ). 
Integral  (opposed  to  contributory)  parts, 

227,  279,  295,  297,  408,  418. 
Intellectuaiism — 
The  intellectuaiism  of  Socrates,  48, 

49,  54. 
Intellectuaiism  as  making  for  abso- 
lutism, 104  n.  1. 
Interest,  385-87  (see  Usury). 
Interference  of  State — 
State-interference  not  dreaded  by  the 

Greeks,  8. 
State-ioterference  in  the  Republic — 
To  regulate  dogma,  130. 
To  supervise  the  content  and  form 

of  art,  132. 
To  regulate  marriage,  146  (cf.  430). 
Modern   tendency  towards    State-in- 
terference, 245. 
Isocrates,  66  n.  1,  213,  249,  267,  495. 
Italy  (the  cities  of  mediaeval  Italy  and 
the  ir6\is\  178,  303,  464,  493,  511. 


John  of  Salisbuiy,  502. 
Judicature — 

The  characteristics  of  a  democratic 
judicature,  447. 

The  judicature  at  Athens,  457. 


The  jndloatare  tovereign,  a 
to  ICanilio  of  FUdoa,  518 
Justioe — 
The  Pythagorean  oonoeption  o 

20. 
Justice  in  the  physical  worid, 
Socrates*  conception  of  justio 
Plato's  theory  '*  concerning 
in  the  Republic  (81)— 
The  prima-faoU  theory  of 
94.101;  it  is  «*the  inl 
the  stronger,"  95  (<^. 
"another's  good,"  95. 
replv   to    this    view, 
method    ol    ditooveiu 
justice,  101.    True  just 
be  intemal^-a  matter 
spirit,  101,  108 ;  it  is  d 
of  function,  86,  88,  9 
other  words  the  eitiasi 
of  duty,  117 ;  and  the  j 
the  State  is  the  same  m 
the  individual,  lia    C 
of   this   oonoeption,  1 
effects  on  literature,  181 
results   in    oommunia 
results  of  the  ooncepti 
marised,  185.    Compai 
Plato's   view   of   justi 
Aristotle's,  340  n.  1. 
Aristotle's  theory  of  justice- 
Justice  unites  the  State,  S 
the  f amUy,  237 ;  it  is  1 
basis  of  the  State.  37L 
general  theory  of  Just 
56,  Aristotle  distinguis' 

(A)  «*Geneial"ia 
virtuous  action),  82 
this  view  of  justice 
neoted  with  the  co 
of  the  State  as  a  me 
ciation,  837. 

(B)  "Pirticular" 
338  -  43.  Particulai 
(which  is  connected 
conception  of  the  Sti 
association  of  eqtu 
he  again  divides 
"  Corrective  "  justi 
343  ;  and  (ii)  *«  Disti 
justice,  339-43, 345-5 
are  hints  of  distribi 
tice  in  Plato,  136  i 
193.  Distributive 
means  the  award 
honours  of  a  Stat 
members  according 
standard,  229,  313, 
460,  470.  These  i 
differ  in  oligaxnhy  a 
craoy,  345-47.  460. 
they  serve  to  olaasi 
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6*8  theory  of  jastioe  (cofU.) — 
in  Older  of  merit,  313.  Dis- 
tribntive  justioe  explains  the 
conception  of  the  mixed  con- 
stitution, 481 ;  and  it  is  viola- 
tions of  distributive  justice 
which  produce  sedition,  487. 
The  conception  of  distributive 
justice  can  hardly  be  applied 
to  the  modem  State,  d89-43. 
dtle  also  applies  a  theory  of 
astice  to  commerce,  379  n.  1. 


•n  parliaments),  462. 

p/iopitu),  439. 

dge — 

rledge  the  criterion  of  the  true 

iatesman,  166  (c/.  49,  61;  and 

66  under  Ignorance). 

rledge  vernu  law,  170. 

rledge  the  standard    by  which 

^lato  classifies  States,  175. 

rledge  a  development,  208. 

^e  end  both  of  practical  and  of 

heoretical  sciences,  289. 


toi'  view  of  labour,  48 ;  contrast 

^to's  view,  140  n.  1. 

xracy  and  labour,  84. 

flew  of  labour  in  Aristotle,  297. 

difltmit  kinds  of  labour,  370, 

71. 

6  (in  the  PoliHes),  961. 

omeinde  (in  SwitMrlMid),  296. 


tiage  artificiai  or  nftUml  f  S9  n. 
16  word  and  lh«  thing,  879,  386 

Ll. 

t,  619,  520. 
aism*  247  n.  2. 

3litus*  conception  of  law,  28. 
aw  of  nature  opposed  to  oonven- 
ion,  29;  origin    of  the  opposi- 
ion,  33,  34. 

tee'  view  of  law,  52  Icf,  69,  70). 
phon*8  conception  of  law,  55. 
I  view  of  law,  58 ;  Gyrenaic  view 
f  law  as  a  convention,  60  (c/. 
jyoophron's  view,  272^. 
tea'  dialogue  with  tne  laws  in 
be  Orito,  09,  70 ;  law  as  an  edu- 
ator,  69,  70  (c/.    74,  187,  188, 
83) ;  covenant  with  law,  70. 
not  a  convention,  86,  100  («/. 
26) ;  why  it  ii  valid,  100. 


Plato's  dislike  of  written  law,  132, 
167.  An  objective  law  is  in 
reality  necessary,  134  ;  but  Plato 
thinks  it  unnecessary  in  an  en- 
lightened monarchy,  167,  and 
only  necessary  for  lack  of  a  living 
knowledge,  168.  This  hostility  to 
law  appears  in  the  Republic  and 
the  PolUicus;  in  the  latter  dia- 
logue it  is  due  to  Plato's  fear  of 
a  rigid  law,  171.  Law  toos  unpro- 
gressive  in  Greece,  171  (c/.  456, 
on  alteration  of  the  laws  at 
Athens);  but  rigidity  was  not 
greatly  to  be  feared,  171.  But  in 
the  PolUicus  respev3t  for  law  is 
the  criterion  by  which  Plato  dis- 
tinguishes good  States  from  bad, 
175  (c/.  817);  and  in  the  iMwa  he 
it  far  more  tolerant  of  law,  183, 
184.  Obedience  to  the  law  is 
liberty,  187;  for  law  is  concrete 
reason,  187.  Its  scope  is  univer- 
sal, 187, 188  (c/.  321) ;  it  must  be 
shown  to  be  one  with  liberty  by 
the  use  of  prefaces,  189 ;  govern- 
ments must  be  adjusted  to  law, 
and  not  vice  versd^  189, 190.  Dif- 
ference between  the  view  of  law 
here  suggested  and  modem  views, 
188 

Aristotle's  view  of  law,  321-37 ;  it  is  a 
spiritual  motive,  324  (whence  it 
may  be  regarded  as  the  will  of 
the  people,  322,  323);  it  is  not 
good  to  change  laws,  lest  that 
motive  be  weakened,  325.  It  is 
"  by  nature,"  326 ;  but  there  is  a 
distinction  between  natural  and 
positive  law,  327.  Law  varies 
with  the  constitution,  328;  but 
without  law  there  is  no  constitu- 
tion, 328,  329,  453;  and  law  is 
the  true  sovereign,  329  (c/.  501, 
503).  The  sovereignty  of  law  is 
secured  in  the  ideal  State  by  the 
rule  of  the  Aged,  420.  Law  is 
sovereign  in  tSl  ty]>ee  of  demo- 
cracy other  than  the  extreme  type, 
448,  451 ;  but  in  the  extreme  type 
law  is  overridden  bv  "decrees," 
451,  453;  so  that  the  degree  of 
respect  for  law  classifies  demo- 
cracies, 451,  452.  The  same  is 
true  of  oligarchies,  466;  law  is 
sovereign  in  the  better  oligarchies, 
and  nafflected  in  the  **  dynasty," 
467.  Law  may  be  said  to  be 
neglaeted  in  tyrannies,  492;  but 
it  is  not  neglected  in  aU,  498 ; 
and  thui  respect  for  law  classifiea 
tyrannies  also,  498.    In  oppoii- 
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sio  (eonL) — 

Usope  of  masio  aoooiding  to  the  Laws, 
a08. 

Lxistotle's  theory  of  music :  it  U  (1)  a 
means  of  relaxation,  436 ;  (2)  an 
employment  of  leisure,  487;  (3) 
an  agent  of  moral  instruction, 
488 ;  (4)  a  means  of  purification, 
441. 

steries,  28. 


N 


feion— 

!he  nation-state  the  subject  of  modern 
political  thought,  15. 

low  far  the  nation-state  makes 
Aristotle's  classification  of  States 
inapplicable,  818. 

?he  nation-state  and  democracy,  461. 

fcionalisation  of  land,  471  (ef,  891-95). 

tore  {p6ais) — 

?he  meaning  of  "Nature"  in  the 
physical  world,  19. 

inalogies  from  nature  used  in  poli- 
tical thought,  25. 

7he  oonception  of  "  Nature  "  used  to 
justify  radicalism,  27. 

Mature  opposed  to  convention,  29,  77 ; 
origin  of  the  antithesis,  88,  84. 

?he  oonception  of  a  "  State  of  Nature,'* 
86.  87.  73.  99. 190  («/.  376). 

The  **  Law  of  Nature  "  as  the  rule  of 
the  stronger.  95.  206. 

f atnre  not  really  opposed  to  conven- 
tion (as  the  conceptions  of  a 
•*  State  of  Nature  "  and  a  "  Law 
of  Nature  "  imply).  207.  222,  223. 

leaning  of  nature  in  Aristotle.  220 
tqq, ;  nature  and  God,  221 ;  three 
senses  of  nature,  221 ;  in  each 
the  State  is  "by  nature"  (not 
**by  convention,"  as  opposed  to 
nature).  222.  266.  270.  Nature 
falls  snort  of  its  intentions.  228 ; 
it  is  not  "episodic/*  227.  228. 
Nature  creates  the  household,  268, 
and  the  State,  which  is  a  natural 
being,  268-70.  Law  is  by  nature, 
827 ;  though  natural  and  positive 
law  may  be  distinguished,  827. 
But  nature,  while  justifying  for 
Aristotle  the  State  and  its  law, 
also  justifies  slavery,  860,  864; 
and  in  the  sphere  of  economics  it 
is  used  to  justify  a  reactionary 
oonception,  876.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  the  conception  of  nature 
which  suggests  to  him  the  advan- 
tages of  specialisation,  419.  490. 
Natara   auo,   in    the   senta   of 


natural  disposition,  is  one  of  the 
stages  in  the  growUi  of  monJity, 
241,426. 
Conformity  to  nature  the  Stoic  ideal. 
498;  ^(taa  distinguished  by  the 
Stoics  from  64<riSt  499. 
The  worship  of  nature  about  1800. 
520. 
Navy  (and  democracy).  413, 452. 
Need  {xp^ia,  as  the  basis  of  the  State). 

106.  265. 
Nobility,  pronounced  "  unnatural."  89 ; 
regaraed  as  a  qualification  for  office. 
849. 
Normal  (as  opposed  to  perverted  States). 

308  ;  their  kinds,  311. 
Number — 
In  Pythagorean  theory.  20. 
In  Plato,  203. 

Number  of  rulers  as  a  criterion  for  the 
classification  of  States,  811;  re- 
jected by  Aristotle,  812.  817. 
Numbers — 
Respect  for  numbers  in  democracies. 

448. 
Numbers  mixed  with  wealth  in  the 
"  polity."  479-82. 
Nutrition  (the  life  of  nutrition.  Bp^imi^ 
M).  243. 


Observations     (a    newspaper     entitled 
Observations  on  Arutotle^s  PolUics)^ 
Appendix  A. 
Office— 

Office  desired  for  the  sake  of  gain.  89, 
91.810.470.471;  the  preservation 
of  the  State  demands  that  this 
should  not  be  the  case.  490. 

Office  once  regarded  as  a  duty.  810 ; 
Qreek  offices  honours,  841. 

Different  kinds  of  offices,  294. 
Oligarchy — 

Oligarchy  represents  capital,  demo- 
cracy labour  (7),  84. 

In  Plato's  view,  oligarchy  is  guilty 
of  political  selfishness.  89  (</.  470) ; 
it  is  divided  against  itself,  89  {ef. 
470) ;  it  is  based  on  desire,  180 ;  ite 
standard  is  wealth,  180  (c/.  808. 
813.  846,  470) ;  it  is  like,  but  su- 
perior  to  democracy,  181.  This  is 
the  view  of  the  Bepublie :  that  of 
the  PoUtieua  is  less  favourable. 
176,  176.  Yet  the  State  of  the 
LaioM  approGdmates  to  oligarchy, 
90a 

According  to  Aristotle,  oligarchy  is  a 
**  perversion,"  808,  marked  by  the 
role  (not  so  mooh  of  the  tew  as) 
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t  determines  price,  884. 

conception  of  a  just  price,  384, 

)88. 

ood — 

priesthood   in    Aristotle's  ideal 

State,  420. 

ilio's  conception  of  the  proper 

place  of  the  SacerdaUumt  512. 

f€Kie — 

>  and  priyna  facie  theories,  65. 

\jrima  fadis  theory  of  justice,  94- 

LOl. 

7— 

ary  citizenship,  295. 

laiy  democracy,  461,  462. 

»les  (tyranny  of  principles  in  the 

pMic),  161. 

otle's  conception  of  priority,  224, 
i78. 

ity  of  the  State  to  the  individual, 
378 ;  of  the  good  State  to  the  bad, 
Jll. 

IS  (the  Sophist),  38,  40. 
tion  (Aristotle's  theory  of  pro- 
otion),  375  (c/.  383) ;  (see  under 
quisition). 
iionalism — 

rth    of    professionalism    in    the 
fourth  century,  92,  273. 
)S8ionalism  advocated  by  Plato, 
n,  141. 

naking  (xpufMrnrrucii),  375,  381. 
ty- 

ite  property — how  far  attacked  by 
Plato,  and  why,  84, 142, 143. 
ilation  of  property  in  the  Latos, 
197. 

otle*s  definition  of  property,  861 ; 
bis  defence  of  private  property, 
150,  391-95;  but  he  regards  pro- 
perty as  not  a  "part"  of  the 
State,  418,  or  of  the  household, 
B73. 

Uisation    of    property,    44,    197, 
397 ;  in  the  ideal  State,  416,  417. 
^homas'  view  of  property,  507. 
ty  'iQftiifiocktion  (in  oligarchies), 
5,  467,  468,  477. 
iionate — 

ortionate  equality,  21  n.  1,  196, 
346  (see  under  Equality), 
ortionate  requital  in  exchange, 
379 
oras,  31,  32,  33,  39,  41,  43,  46,  52, 

■ 

yras,  38,  43,  68,  72-75,  80. 

bs  (and  political  theory),  17. 

►logy— 

>'s  psychology,  104;  peyohology, 

act  history,  the  bMii  of  Plato's 


construction  of  the  State,  104, 
105,  and  of  his  scheme  of  con- 
stitutional change,  176 ;  it  results 
in  a  division  of  the  State  into 
three  classes,  112;  the  flaw  in 
Plato's  psychology,  113. 
Psychology  as  the  basis  of  Aristotle's 
scheme  of  education,  426,  427. 

Punishment — 
Theory  of  punishment  in  the  Prota- 
goras,  73,  74;  in  the  Laws,  204, 
205 ;  in  Plato's  view  punishment 
is  corrective,  204. 
No  real  theory  of  the  basis  of  punish- 
ment in  Aristotle,  345  (c/.  423). 

Purification  {Kd0ap4ris\,  441,  442. 

Puritanism  (and  Cynicism),  247  n.  2. 

Pythagoreans,  19-22,  51,  164,  473. 


Race    (how    far    connected    with    the 
identity  of  a  State),  301. 

Reactionary — 
Reactionary  spirit  in  the  Republic, 

131, 160-53 ;  in  the  Laws,  197. 
Aristotle's  economics  reactionary,  230, 
376,  389,  390. 

Reason  (rh  \oyiaruc6w  or  yovi) — 
According  to  Plato,  reason  is  the 
highest  of  the  three  elements  of 
the  soul,  104;  as  such,  it  is  a 
factor  in  the  State,  106,  and  the 
very  bond  of  the  State,  110.  It 
is  twofold,  109 ;  it  always  implies 
purpose,  126;  and  the  rule  of 
reason  involves  communism,  139. 
In  Plato  there  is  a  certain  tyranny 
of  reason,  161;  insistence  on  its 
supremacy  leads  to  the  philoso- 
pher-king, 128, 165.  In  the  Laws 
reason  is  regarded  as  identical 
with  law,  184,  which  is  reason 
incarnate,  187  (c/.  321). 
According  to  Aristotle,  reason  is  the 
differentia  of  man,  and  the  life  of 
reason  is  his  function,  243  (c/. 
510) ;  his  reason  is  twofold, 
practical  and  theoretical,  289. 
The  State  is  the  vehicle  of  pure 
reason,  243,  for  its  law  is  '*  reason 
without  passion,"  321  {tf,  505). 
Reason  is  thus  true  sovereign, 
331 ;  and  reason  ^ves  the  limit 
or  the  mean  for  virtuous  action, 
472,  473.  It  is  the  aim  of  educa- 
tion to  elicit  reason,  427,  429,  and 
to  enable  it  to  control  desire,  426. 

Referencat  (in  the  text  of  the  Poliiict^ 
when  inserted),  259,  260. 

Referendum,  296,  462,  466. 
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indiyidaal,  2787  Its  end  is  a 
moml  life,  282,  and  this  end 
limits  its  size,  280,  407,  408. 
This  being  the  end  of  the  State, 
its  members  are  united  by  the 
moral  qualities  of  justice  and 
friendship,  235  (but  not  by 
material  Donds,  404,  save  that  of 
exohange),  and  they  are  **  habitu- 
ated "  by  the  State  in  virtue,  243, 
80  that  the  State  is  the  one 
educational  authority,  428.  In 
comparing  the  virtues  of  the  State 
and  the  individual,  286,  Aristotle 
on  the  whole,  like  Plato,  identi- 
fies the  two,  286,  287,  291;  and 
since  State  and  individual  have 
the  same  virtue,  they  have  the 
same  happiness,  287,  288.  In 
asldng  what  is  the  proper  happi- 
ness of  both,  288-91,  he  decides 
on  the  whole  for  tiie  ** inner*' 
happiness  of  contemplation,  289, 
and  is  led  to  discuss  the  question, 
whether  a  State  can  act  illegally, 
288.  In  considering  the  State  as 
a  compound,  chapter  vii.,  Aris- 
totle asserts  that  the  identity  of 
a  State  depends  on  its  constitu- 
tion, 302.  For  his  definition  of 
the  State,  see  293,  307 ;  for  his 
classification  of  States,  807-20. 
(See  also  under  Constitution.) 

The  conception  of  the  State  enter- 
tained by  the  mediaeval  Ghurch, 
499,  500,  501. 

The  conception  of  the  State  in 
Rousseau,  521 ;  in  Hegel,  522. ' 

rttimen— 

Statesmen  regarded  by  Plato  as  un- 
able to  transmit  their  knowledge, 
71,  72,  and,  in  the  Qorgias,  as 
'*  quacks,"  76 ;  Plato's  criticism 
of  Athenian  statesmen,  78. 

Aviitotle's  distinction  of  the  states- 
man and  the  legislator,  244, 
828. 

ieelmbrotus,  42. 


The  Stoics  and  the  oosmopolis,  15, 

57,  58,  208,  270,  488,  498,  499. 
The  Stoics  and  the  mixed  State,  482, 

483,  499. 
mete  (Hippodamus'  new  fashion  of 

•Ireet-building),  415,  Appendix  B. 
illft  (and  the  publication  of  Aristotle's 

leotaret),  258. 
vitMrland,  296, 462,  465. 
fmboto  (^AMMh  see  Images),  489. 
rilem  (Aiistotie'i  •^•yrtem"  of  know- 

ledge),  186, 909. 


Tables  (ffvafflns^ — 
Common  tables  at  Sparta,  141 ;  de- 
fects of  the  Spartan  system,  480 ; 
in  theory  it    is    democratic,  in 
practice  oligarchical,  481. 
The  system  followed  in  the  Laws, 
198;    and    in    Aristotle's    ideal 
State,  416. 
Teleological  conception  of  the  State— 
The  teleological  conception  in  Plato, 
126 ;  it  results  in  the  conception 
of  the  moral    meaning    of  Art, 
132 ;  its  effects  on  the  rights  of 
the  individual,  154;   it  is  '*the 
foundation  of  all  true  theory  of 
rights,"  155,  225 ;  it  results  in  an 
organic  view  of  the  State,  157  (c/. 
226,  276). 
The  teleological  conception  in  Aris- 
totle, 218-31, 264-92 ;  its  value  for 
political  theory,  233  aqq. ;  defec- 
tive views  to  which  it  leads  in 
the  Politica,  226,  227,  408.    The 
teleological  conception  applied  to 
definition,   293;    to    distributive 
justice,  347  ;  to  the  justification 
of  slavery,  228,  363,  408 ;  to  the 
theory   of    production,    376;    to 
the  determination  of  the  size  of 
the  State,  407;  to  the  theory  of 
education,  428.    It  bifurcates  the 
State,  418. 
The  teleological  conception    in  the 
Aristotelians  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
505,  507,  510. 
The  revolt  against   the   teleological 
conception,  517. 
Territoi^  (of  the  ideal  State)— 
The  size  and  quality  of  tne  territory, 

411. 
Its  relation  to  the  city,  411  »qq. 
The  division  of    the    territory,  416, 
417. 
Thales,  24. 
Theatrocracy — 
Plato  criticises  theatrocracy,  193. 
Aristotle  criticises  Plato's  view,  351 
n.  1. 
Theognis,  18. 
Theoretical — 
Theoretical   and    practical   sciences, 

238,239. 
The    ** theoretic"    or   contemplative 
life,  contrasted  with  the  practi- 
cal. 289-91. 
Theramenes,  26,  42,  449,  450,  476. 
Theseus,  460. 
Thibion,  288  (ef.  481). 
Thirty  (the  Thirty  a  "  dynaety  "),  469. 
Thraiymaohas,  88,  94-99. 
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virtue  of  the  State  and  the  indi- 
vidual, the  good  citizen  and  the 
good  man,  ^§6 ;  virtue  and  justice, 
821,  837  (c/.  119);  virtue  as  a 
qualification  for  office,  848.  Vir- 
tue the  aim  of  **  economics,"  858 ; 
slavery  as  making  for  virtue,  868, 
869  ;  tho  virtue  of  the  slave,  870. 
Virtue-  as  the  standard  of  distri- 
bution in  the  ideal  State,  422; 
virtue  the  aim  of  education,  426 ; 
and  especially  of  education  in 
music,  488.  Virtue  as  a  mean, 
478,  474;  as  an  element  in  a 
mixed  constitution,  478,  479,  481. 


W 


r  (for  the  sake  of  peace],  187,  429. 

km-dog  (Plato's  use  of  the  analogy 

of  the  watch-dog),  65,  106, 145. 

ftlth— 

ristotle's  theory  of  wealth,  873-90 ; 
definition  of  wealth,  874;  its 
acquisition,  875. 

i  it  necessary  for  virtue,  284;  it  is 
an  instrument  or  organ  for  achiev- 
ing virtue,  276,  858;  and  conse- 
quently it  must  be  limited  in 
amount,  280,  874,  875.  In  ex- 
change, however,  unlimited 
wealth  tends  to  be  made  an  end, 
882. 

health  and  distributive  justice,  848, 
349,  470;  in  oligarchy  wealth  is 
the  standard  of  distribution  and 
the  pckssport  to  office,  180,  818, 
846,  470 ;  hi  the  mixed  constitu- 
tion weiUth  is  mixed  with  other 
factors  (birth  or  numbers),  478, 
479,  481,  482. 

iJihy— 

he  qualifications  of  the  wealthy  for 
office,  849,  870. 

reatment  of  the  wealthy  in  demo- 
cracies, 90,  454. 

he  rule  of  the  wealthy,  rather  than 
that  of  the  few,  makes  an  oli- 
garchy, 812,  470. 


The  wealthy  know  how  to  rule,  but 
not  how  to  obey,  474,  475. 
Will— 
The  element  of   will    neglected    by 

Socrates,  54. 
Will  the  basis  of  respect  for  law,  100, 
824 ;  in  what  sense  it  is  such  a 
bcksis,  186. 
Property  is  *•  realised  will,"  898,  894 ; 

the  family  as  such  a  will,  899. 
The  aim  of  education  the  training  of 

the  will,  424. 
Democracy  perfectly  based  on  will? 

461. 
Rousseau  distinguishes  two  wills,  521 
(c/.  186,  461). 
Woman — 
Euripides*  views  on  woman,  89. 
Plato's  emancipation  of  woman,  144 ; 
woman  to  act  like  man,  145  (c/. 
Appendix  B). 
Work  {iurxo^ia,  see  also  Labour),  486. 
World-state  (see  also  Cosmopolitanism), 

15,  57,  58,  208. 
Worth  (A^/a)— 
Worth  and  distributive  justice,  840, 

848. 
Moral  worth  the  standard  in  aristo- 
cracies, 847. 


Xenophon,  42,  55,  56, 174. 


Youth- 
Youth  habituated  by  education  of  the 

feelings,     129,     426,     especially 

through  music,  489. 
Military  functions  assigned  to  youth 

by  Aristotle,  419. 
Desire  characteristic  of  youth,  426. 


Zeno  (the  Bleatic),  24. 
Zeno  (the  Stoic),  488,  498. 
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